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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed^ to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted^  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated^  has  in- 
duced the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 
resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted^  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


N,  B.  Letters  to  the  Boards  may  be  addressed 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  the  President^ 
JVb.  32,  SachvUle-Streety  Piccadilly^  London. 
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INTmOBITCTION* 


AS  there  could  have  been  but  one  tnotive  ill 
the  Gavemment  of  this  country  for  establishing  i 
a  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  as  that  could  have  I 
been  no  other  than  the  general  improvement  of  J 
the  national  territory,  as  well  by  the  encourage*  T 
ment  of  manufaiJtures  and  commerce,  as  in  fur-^ 
thering  the  agricultural  exertions  of  land-owner*  j 
and  farming  tenantry,  objei5ls  assuredly  of  great' 
national    importance  ;  the  author  of  this  Report 
cannot  but   consider  himself  highly  flattered  by 
the  distinguished  honour  of  having  beeti  selected 
by    the    Honourable    Board    of  Agriculture   to  J 
prepare  a  new  Report  of  Husbandry,  and  other 
obje£ls  connected    with    it,   in  the  County  of 
Devon. 

In  prosecuting  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  maj 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Surveyor  enters 
on  the  examination  of  the  agricultural  pradlice 
and  general  intrests  of  the  county,  with  a  mind 
totally  unfettered  by  any  opinions  or  pradlicea 
prevalent  in  its  rural,  commercial,  or  manufac- 
turing departments.  So  little  indeed  has  his 
attention  been  engaged  of  late  years  in  the  con- 
sideration of  rural  improvements  (unless  on  the 
great  scale  of  cutting  down  the  woodland,  and 
Hearing  the  forests  in  Kentucky)  and  the  inte- 
a  3  rests 
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rests  of  a  community  necessarily  con nedled  there- 
with, that  otrihel  cotnmencement  of  the  present 
Survey,  he  found  it  necessary  to  re-peruse,  with 
considerable  attention, "  th"e  two  Reports  he  for- 
merly had  the  honour  to  prepare  under  the  sane- 
fTon  of  the  fiTonourable  Board,  on  the  Agri- 
Culture  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex,  before  he 
entered  upon  the  present  inquiries.  This  recur- 
rence to  foriiier  labours,  has  Itended  to  disperse 
the  confusion  of  ideas  which  pressed  upon  his 
mind,  in  his  endeavours  to  retrace  impressions 
which  once  interested,  although  from  lapse  of 
time  and  other  engagements,  became  in  a  man- 
ner disregarded.  .  Again,  however,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  fdrnu^r  pursuits  and  inclinations, 
ne  reverts  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of 
obje^s  so  genial  to  him  ;  and,  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subjedl,  he  enters 
upon  the  following  detail,  subjoining  such  ob- 
servations as  result  from  long  experience,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Honourable  Board. 

Delfghtftil  uaki  to  rtar  the  wholeiome.pUiu,    ' 
To  teach  the  infant  tendril  how  to  climb ; 
To  iprcad  the  enriching  conipoct  o'er  the  soil; 
To  till  with  temperate  zeal  the  teeming  mould. 
And  fix  in  Nature*!  lap,  with  genVous  care. 
Abundant  crops  for  aget  yet  to  come. 
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Lymingttm,  Hants,  1st  OB.  18Q7« 

From  the  Author*s  itinerary  engagements  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom,  there  was  an  absolute  impossibility  of  convey- 
ing the  proof-sheets  for  bis  examination,  without  creating  a  de^* 
lay  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  was  much  wished  to  be 
avoided  by  the  Honourable  Board.  The  consequence  is  the 
following  Errata,  which  he  requests  the  reader  will  take  (he 
trouble  of  corre6king  with  a  pencil,  before  he  enters  apoq  the 
perusal  of  the  work. 


ERRATA. 

j^^  5«  Unc  t6t  for  Malton,  ftad  MoltoB. 
18,  ^  2»,  for  bail,  read  bill. 
41,  .-*  261  for  Holme,  read  Holne. 
4a,  «—  %iy  {or^  and  wbite  yelloir,  read  white  and  7dlo«r» 
4S,  «»    X,  for  Bar,  read  Bow. 
5J>  ^  i}f  tbewoids,  and  fox,  to  be  read  at  the  beglnnang  of  the  Um,  Instead  «C4(' 

the  end. 
^  -»  %it  for  3I.  read  js. 
1ai  "—  15,  for  held,  read  held  oo  Uvei* 


xii  ERRATA. 

Vip:  Itv  IIm  »,  fer  Hen,  nti  Wkeit. 


—•—    I.  J,  11,11,19,  faiilndiUc,  Kid  Md^. 

-a^_  l^  Ml  ill  A  loiuclLli*,  RuItiUciindtteHnt  liip.iiaiI[ui4,n,M' 

117,  ^  to,  tn  acraS,  If  )J  wo,^. 

Hh  —  17>  bl  »d,  rcid  t::.'J. 

■«,  ^   It  (stUlcd,  ladnlM.  , 

Md—   9,i«tdK«,nM<liuI. 


— , —    I,  (biitL  ladtL 
■99,_    t.fc>l7>.44.  r«dlTi«>. 
■9),  ^   9,  be  nc*,  R*l  ilnir. 
«<■,  ^  l6i  br  nrrcjr,  read  uriif . 


— ,  V.  19,  fef  cUd.  nM  HAr. 
M*.  ^  *!,  fcr  tki  ailE,  FtMbtbitc 
t4e,  ^  J,  to  itl-  nat  lAk 
■Id  -~  M>  b>  (lint,  Hid  coi.tc. 


jwi  ■_  HI,  ht  vcl|^>  read  JKi|tu. 
Ht,  ^  Ml  fer  k>7i  i»*  >V. 
M7,_  lA,  fardlB,  ia4tak 
|jt|  —9111*  uiaiil,  md  uHooL 
l6i>,  —  tj.  ibrkKklBi,  tai  puklat. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


CHAP,    h 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  'AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


dBCjT,   t.— SITUATIdN  AtJD  fiXffeKTt. 

T^EVONStitRE  is  a  maritime  county,  bounded  north* 
eastwardly  by  Extnoof,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; 
east  and  south  by  a  pait  of  Dorsetshire  and  the  English 
Channel ;  west  by  Cornwall,  and  a  part  of  the  Bristol 
Channel ;  and  north  by  the  Bristol  Channel  only.  It  is 
about  70  miles  from  north  to  south  i  65  from  east  to  west, 
and  280  in  circumference ;  of  which,  after  reje£ling  the 
prominent  head-lands  and  indented  cCves  or  inlets,  not 
exceeding  one  mile  in  their  breadth  or  openings,  there  are 
52  miles  on  the  Bristol,  and  on  the  Englbh  Channel  82  ' 
miles,  of  maritime  coast. 

j#nY/.— The  most  modem  calculation  extant  (or  at 
least  such  as  has  been  within  the  reach  of  the  Author  of 
this  Report),  assigns  an  area  of  1,595,309  statute  acres, 
or  2493  square  miles,  including  water-courses,  for  the 
surface  territory  of  the  county. 

DEVON.]  M  SECT. 


dnrtsioNS* 


SECT.   II.— -DIVISIONS. 

This  extent  of  country  is  divided  iiito  33  hund«d«, 
and  agaia  subdivided  into  432  parishes  and  tithingsi  ex- 
clusive of  the  22  parishes  and  precinds  contained  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Exeter.  The  returns  made 
to  pariiameiit  under  the  Pofidatiott  Aft  of  the  41st  of 
George  the  Third,  state  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
within  the  county  to  be  58,041 :  these  are  inhabited  by 
72,560  families,  making  a  population  of  34-3,076  souls, 
and  averaging  137.61  inhahitancs  to  each  square  mile  of 
640  statute  acres. 

P$liticaL — ^  Under  the  Roman  dominatbn,  Devon 
was  included  in  the  district  named  Britannia  Prima ;  by 
the  Saxons  it  was  made  part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
and  so  contiaued  till  the  incorporation  of  the  various 
Saxon  states  into  one  monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Egbert.^ 

The  county  of  Devon  gives  the  title  of  Duke  and  Eaii 
to  the  noble  family  of  6atendish.  The  city  of  Exeter 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of 
Marquis  and  Earl  to  the  Cecil  family.  Plymouth,  one  of 
the  principal  avsenals  for  the  naval  stores  of  the  kingdom, 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Windsor  Hickman, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament ;  Tavistock  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  Marquis 
to  the  family  of  Russell;  Dartmouth  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  Earl  and  Baron  to 
the  family  of  Legge ;  Ashburton  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of 
Dtmning ;  Barnstable,  Tiverton,  Oakhampton,  Honiton, 
Plympton,  Totness,  and  Becralston,  each  sends  two  mem« 
bcrs  to  parliament:  Torrington  gives  the  title  of  Viscount 
to  the  family  of  B)  ng. 

Besides 


DIVISIONS.  W 

.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  following  market4favns, 
viz.  Crediton,  Bidefbrd,  Topsbam^  AxminsteiV  fiaitip-^ 
ton,  Newton  Bushell,  Lyfton,  Bow,  Bmdnincb,  'Brentf 
Kingsbridge,  Dodbfopke,  Chudleigh  (which  btte^  give^ 
the  utle  of  Baton  to  the  family  of  Clifford),  ClHimleigby 
Cttllumpton,  Combo-martin,  Coliton,  Ha^tland^  Hathof- 
letgh,  Holdswortby,  Itfracombe,  Modbufy,  MbretgO 
Hempstead,  and  Soiith  Mo}ton« 

The  fotkfwing  villages  are  remarkabk  for  gi^mg  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  viz.  Edgecumbe' gives  the  title  of  Viscobnt  tpr 
the  family  of  the  same  name;  Boringdon  gives  the  title  ^ 
Baron  to  the  Cunily  of  Parker  \  Sidbury,  the  same  honour 
to  the  family  of  Fitagibbon;  Stevenstond,  to  that  of  RoUe> 
and  Sidmouth  tCf  that  of  Addington. 

The  principal  rivef s  immediately  discharging  into  the 
Bristol  ind  English  Channel  are,  the  Ta#,  the  Torfidgr^ 
the  Tamar,  the  Flym,  the  Yealdie,  the  Erine,  the 
Aven,  the  Dart,  the  Teign,  the  Exe,  th^  Otter,  and  thf 
^xe ;  the  lesser  streams  having  the  same  outfall,  are,  tb^ 
Lyn,  the  Dawl,  and  the  Sid }  the  head  branches  of  tfa^ 
principal  rivets  are,  the  Mole,  the  Bray,  the  Okexpcnts, 
east  and  west,  the  Tavy,  the  Lyd^  theTynhay,  the  Carey^ 
the  Waldon,  the  Lenmon,  the  Bovey,  the  Wrey,  the 
Creedy,  the  Culm,  the  Little  Dart,  the  Coley,  and  the 
West  Waters  of  the  river  Axe;  all  conspiring  with  their 
respeAive  depcndaolcies  and  contributory  waters,  to  jus« 
tify  the  ancient  designation  of  the  county,  which  was  that 
of  a  country  abounding  with  rivers,  rivulets,  and  streams. 
Hcoce  its  original  name   D'Avoni  and  afterwards,  .in# 

• 

eluding  Cornwall^  that  of  Danmoniu^i  ^. 

*  The  Roman  geographers  attribute  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  thi 
poaaiOBii  or  JDamBomi.  The  Liaard  Point  in  Cornwall,  it  denominated' 
Daififtonium  Promontoriiun  by  Camhden,  mfio  Wii^t  the  origia  of  thf 
li^me  from  ^e  Britiah  mpima^  signifying  tin,  and  apother  from  the  vallief 
f/i  wjuf  h  tlic  inhabitanu dwelt— iDu^irx/,  in  Britith,  •ignifying  low  Tallies. 

»«  '  It 
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It  sends  26  members  to  parliamenti  vise,  two  for  the 
count7>'and  24,  as  above  shewn.  It  pays  a  one-tttrentiedi 
part  of  the  land-tax^  and  provides  1600  men  to  the  nai- 
tlonalTniiitxa.  It  produces  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  ifon, 
manganese,  umber,  timbef,  slate,  marble,  limestone^ 
freestone,  moofstone,  and  com ;  cider,  fowls,  game,  anil 
Bsh  in  abundance.  Its  chief  manufafhires  are  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  woollen  doths,  as  also  of  bone-lace,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county.  There  arc  mineral  waters 
'at  Tavistock,  Cleave,  Lamerton,  Bampton,  and  Liftott. 
The  bathing  places 'so  much  resorted  to  during  the  sunt- 
mer  season,  on  account  of  the  great  purity  of  the  water 
and  superior  conveniences  of  sea-bathing,  are,  Linton, 
Ilfracombe,  Clovella  Court,  Hartland,  Torquay,  Sheldon, 
^eignmouthy  Bridleigh,  Dawlish,  Starwcross,  Exmouth, 
Saltcrton,  Sidmourh,  Here,  and  Seaton. 
•  Ecclesiastical. — Devonshire  lies  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  This  city  is  the  sec 
t)f  the  Bishop,  and  was  so  made  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  transferred  it  hither  from  Crediton. 
The  city  is  a  county  within  itself,  and,  with  the  county  of' 
Devon,  is  included  in  the  western  circuit  of  the  kingdom. 


SECT.    III.— ^CLIMATE. 


DJSTMICV  L-r-Narib  Devotu 


Tut  climate  here,  although'  very  indulgent  in  re* 
tpcA  to  many  parts  of  England,  is  by  no  means  compa-* 
rable  to  the  temperature  which  cUaraflerizes  the  seasons 
Hin  the  southern  parts  of  the  county :  even  here,  and  along* 
the  8ca-<oasts,  fnnq  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
itistrlA  CO  ihe  southenunost  cove  in  the  Barnstable  or 

Bidcfci^ 


BidefiDrd  bay,  snow  seldom  lies  longer  tian  a  few.  hoars; 
in  proof  of   which  it  is  only  necessary  to  state»  that, 
the  Dutch  brpad-ieaved  double-flowering  myrtle,  as  well. 
as  the  more  delicate  aromatic  and  narrow4eayed  sorts, 
constantly  flourish  in  the  open  air»  and  are  found  not  un- 
frequently  to  constitute  a  jyart  of  the  garden  hedges* 

In  this  district,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  snow  seldom, 
continues  atfy  kMth  of  time,  unless  upon  the  summits  of. 
the  highest  hiflljnfbrming  a  part  of,  and  abutting  north- 
eastwardly upon,  the  forest  of  Exmoor. 

The  relative  heights  of  these  hills  with  those  ranging^ 
along  the  sea-<:past,  ctnnpared  with  .the  plane  of  high, 
water  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  from  the. best  informatioi]^ 
it  was  possible  to  procure^  will  be  found  as  follows :      .  '^ 

Dunkery  beacon,  part  of  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  1 890  feet* 

Castle  Head-down,  in  the  parish  of  High  Bray,  upon 
which  there  are  Some  ancient  Danish  fortifications,  called 
ShoelsbUi^-castle,  is  above  the  level  of  the  high-water  line 
inthe  Bristol  Channel  1500  feet.  - 

Chapman  Barrows,  dividing  the  parishes  of  Parrdcombe 
and  Chatlacombe^  1200  feet. 

Holston  Barrow,  in  the  parish  of  Combe-martin,  900 
feet. 

Great  Hangosan-hill,  in  the  said  parish»  800  feet.  , 
'  General  range  of  the  Esdpoor-hills^  towards  Soiilh 
Malton,  850  feet. 

Little  HaQgmaa-hlUi  forming  the  ^eastern  pronaontorfi 
of  the  bay  of  Combe-martin,  600  feet. 
.  Hilsborough,  east  pf,   and  overhanging  the  town  of, 
Ufracombe,  SOOfee^. 
Slade-hill,  one  mile  wesjt  of  Ilfracorabe,  900  feet. 

...         ^ 

Hoardown-gate,  three  miles  on  the  ro^drfrom  Ilfi>». 
combe  to  Bmutable«  cultivated  over  its  bighest  cuminit.. 
UMOfeet. 

■ 

P3  Swinp* 
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'  Swinedown,  fire  miles  froiti  Hfraibottibe,  on  the  samei* 
road,  sinks  about  200  feet  from  the  height  of  Hoardowrii 
and  IS  consequently  800  feet  ahove  the  high  water-level 
in  the  river  of  Barnstable. 

Beyond  the  Torridgc,  the  land  ri^es  progressively  along 
the  $ea-coasty  passing  Qoyella  Dykes  (another  ancient  and' 
e&tensive  Danish  fortification),  and  which  is  900  feet  above 
^he  level  of  the  high  water  in  thelittIepord||^ld(ella  below. 

The  following  average  state  of  f  he  tuRnometer  at  50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  taketi  fhom  the  register 
of  a  gentleman  at  lifracombe,  upon  whose  accuracy  the 
itriAest  reliance  may  be  pl;iced.  The  extraA  commences 
and  concludes  with  the  year  ld06,  making  the  monthly 
fdevatibn  and  depression  of  the  mercury  according  to* 
FJifarenheit's  scale. 


< » 


For  Januaryi  4.Mw^..f..  5S<*  For  July^  ,.,,«,v.mm»  SSi^  , 

-   .  February^  •«..«t.«.%  484-         August^ n«v.  ^^ 

March,    ••••••..••..  5%  September,    ..••••  61| 

April,    ••••w«i»««M«  57y  October,    ••.••—••  62^ 

May,    ..• 62^  November,    •...••  SSf;, 

June»  «,iM«.t(f*.— •  ^H        •  l^ecenxhcr,  ........  5Qi 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  month  of  January  was  bne 
^Pgree  warmer  than  March,  and  that  September  Was 
folder  than  Oftober  by  half  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale; 
circumstances  produftive  of  the  most  sfcrious  considera^ 
ttenj  UtA  which  will  be  duly  attended  to  in  the  progress 
of  this  Report.  The  mists  and  fogs  prevalent  along  tho 
sWi-ctiStth,  tJthtotigh  favourable  to  vegetation,  tend  very 
puch  to  increase  the  frigid  principle  in  the  spring  of  thd 
year,  and  tfterwirfdi  t^  retard  the  ripening  of  the  harve»t ; 
Od  although  this  efeft  may  be  considered  t%  global 
fhfoughtut  the  dist^iftj  still  its  eastern  and  more  etevaiec^ 
parts  seem  to  bbo.ur  under  very  considerable  ditoivali^ 

tages. 
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'tagtSf  when  compared  with  the  cx>iiiiti7  to  die  wmnraiJ; 
aad  io  the  ntigbbourhood  of  the  Tidal,  and  nanrtgaUt 

waters  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  rivers.  Here  the  air  it 
milder  and  more  salulM-ious,  and  Tegetation  is  a  fortntghtf 
and  sometimes  three  weeks,  earlier  than  that  of  ihe  cuki* 
vated.  lands  near  the  foot  of  Exmpor*  Oo  this  high  and 
extended  plain,  the  snow  continues  to  lie  rery  late  in  the 
spring,  a^d  considerably  adds  to  the  qpgeninl  harshne^ 
of  the  north-eastwardlf  winds,  which  generally  perail 
at  that  season,  and,  from  this  frozen  eminence,  canr 
^diti<»ial  severity  to  all  the  country  l^ing  spnth-wesu 
wardly  from  the  mopr,  and  within  thejr  iniBuence.  Toir* 
tunat^ly,.hbwever,  this  evil  s^om  spreads  far  to  the 
westward  of  East  Buckland,  and  of  a  line  drawn  thence 
north,   a  .little  westwardly,  towards  Bratton/Fldnming, 

^d  Arlington. 

•    •  •  •, 

The  reverse  of  those  mischievous  efie£b  accompan  jing 
the  Exihoor  wind,  may  be  inferred  from  a  circmnstjoKe 
related  by  Mr.  Grant,  the  present  cplleftor  of  t}ie  porf  o( 
^defbrd.  This  gentleman  states,  that  in  thie 'siunmer  of 
)805,  he  removed  from  a  hot-bed  siereral  tnc}oh  plants 
into|uIb  in  the  open  air,  previously  prepared  with  dung 
and  rich  mould  to  receive  them  s  these  hills  were  after«i. 
wards  covered  with  flat  pebble-stones,  bronght  from 
the  shingle  bank,  lying  southwardly  from  the  Novtham 
burrows;  the  plants  w'ere  protected  by  a  common  hand*' 
glass,  placed  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  stones,  as  to  ad* 
mit  a  free  circulation  of  air  diising  the  twenty-four  hontSt 
aod  the  ttiejon^vines  ix^dre- permitted  to  aprcad  from  inin 
do*  aod  ^eopy.  the  whole  of  the  merowdibg  hilL  The 
vifirs  fruited  equally  arelji  ia  tbis^  open  w  aa  under  the 
f^m»»t  noAboBBk  twpof^hese^b,  whieh^wcre  occifiedi 
by  tbuse  ^bau  each,  6i  bmcey  oc  19»  9£  tbd  rocb*cante<«- 
ii^  <lafikaii^  ira:cfliK ^mmg 0KmmAa  c£  Aqgust  aid> 

M\  Septem-^ 
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Scpttmher,  and  proTcd  in  size  and  flavour  equal  to  anf 
jraised  under  glasses  by  the  most  skilful  gardeners  in  the 
AeigUxmrhockL 

DjsxAICT  II^F-^Fne^  or  Dunstoue  Land. 

■ 

Trom  the  extremely  long  and  detached  figure  of  this 
distrift.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  possess  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  climate^ — the  fa£t  is  so$  for  although  its 
western  quarter  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  un- 
^endly  w|nds  from  the  heights  of  Exmoor  or  of  Dart- 
moor,  and  its  winter  climate  is  there  found  to  be  mild 
and  genial  in  the  highest  degree,  still  the  excessive  vio- 
lence pf  the  westerly  winds  are  su^hj  as  to  baffle  almost 
every  effort  of  the  industrious  cultivator  of  woodland  \  for 
no  sooner  does  the  plant  arrive  to  the  height  of  the, plain 
over  which  the  westerly  winds  are  found  to  pass,  than  its 
top  becomes  shorn  an^  stunted^  and  its  energies  are  conv- 
ened to  the  enlargement|  in  diameteri  of  a  few  ^rippl^d 
limbsy  and  a  languid  increase  of  body  or  trunl^  of  (I^e  tree« 

The  north-west  winds  from  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  pro-f 
duce  much  frosty  and  coldrdriving  rains,  \n  the  spring  of 
the  year^  and  are  greatly  dreaded  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  fiistrift ;  but  it  is  the  westerly,  qr  Dartmoor  winds^ 
that  are  stated  to  produce  the  greatest  n^scb jef  ^t  all  ses^» 
sons  in  the  Drewsteignton  quarter.  '\ 

•  ^  '  .  m  »  •         • 

»  ... 

District  IIL— Moorlands^ 


'  The  soutb-westerly  winds  peevai!  most  generally  in  the 
oountry  north  of  Dartmoop^' these  seldom  blow  long 
without  being  accompanied  with  continual  rain :  but  the 
blighting  eSc&s  of  the  sooth-eaBtiSriy  winds  are^iii^mck« 
dreaded  by  those  who  live  within  a  few  mile»<>£  theifoot 
of  the  mpor*    These  ^qoently  UbW  for  soma  timsln  the 
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months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  when  considerable 
damage  b  done  to  the  orchards,  and  in  retarding  the 
growth  of  grass  and  com.  Yet,  from  observations  a£ta- 
ally  made  between  Oakhampton  and  London,  the  avo- 
rage  temperature  qf  climate  is  stated  to  he  warmer  at 
Oakhampton  than  in  London,  by  three  degrees* 

The  Meshaw  division  of  this  district  is  entirely  out  of 

the  reach  of  the  Dartmoor  winds }  but  the  northern  galei 

sweeping  the  heights  of  Exmoor,  are  little  less  unfriendly 

in  their  passage  over  that  part  of  the  district  during  the 

^^pring  and  early  parts  of  summer*  - 

The  average  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
and  open  air,  taken  at  Oakhampton,  for  the  year  180G» 
was  ^  follow,  viz. 

tianuary,  •••••••^••••••••«  Dv't'  ^uiy,  ••••••••••••••••  o^ 

February,    .•,...»p»».^.  36|-  August,   •• GSl 

March,  ••••••^•••••••••.•*  41 4-.  September,  ••..•;  57}   *' 

April,  ••..«.• •'•  43^  O^ber,  46| 

May,'  •-^•.•.•.•.«M..—  50y  November,  ....«*  41  . 

June,  •••••••••••••••••«••••  53^  December,  39^ 

District  IF.^^-^utb  HimsyJUimsUnet  M^rbUy  t!f€. 

The  climate  here  is  supposed  to  be  more  mQd  and  sa^ 
lubrious  than  in  any  other  part  of  England :  the  most 
violent  winds,  and  those  accompanied  with  the  heaviest 
fall  of  rain,  are  chiefly  froq^'  the  southward  and  westerxi 
quarters ;  but  in  the  hundreds  of  Roborough  and  Tavis- 
tock, the  south-easterly  winds  are  said  to  produce  the 
greatest  injury  to  vegetation^  com,  and  fruit-trees :  the 
moor  winds  are  equally  dreaded  at  Brent,  Buckfastleigh^ 
and  Ashburton.  The  climate  of  Modbury  and  KingSv 
bidge,  although  at  so  short  a  distance  from  Ivy-bridge» 
19  ratfOnly  less  humid  than  at  the  foot  pf  Dartiqoor. 


t^L^ 


District  V4 — Qramte  Gra%fd» 

The  sotrtKerty  winds  are  fouftd  here  by  far  the  most  (v- 
fkws  and  prevalent ;  and  although  the  great  force  of  the 
westerly  winds  is  much  abated,  from  the  shelter  afforded 
17  the  heights  oC  Dartmoor,  still  the  cold  and  frigid  va- 
poor  cofltiiraallydescepding  from  that  eminence,  produces 
the  most  seriovs  mischief  to  the  agricultural  interests  o^ 
Ais  distfiA. 

•     ,i  ...  .  ^ 

JDrSTXICT  FL — Red  Ctttj  tmi  sandy  Ltfomt  Mart^  Grwt, 
Mf9d  Dunstmt :  Flints  tf  HMon  and  Woodbury. 

Little  farther  can  be  said  of  the  climate  of  this  distrift^ 
dian  that  the  moor  winds  are  often  complained  of  at  Bow^ 
Slid  in  the  North  Taw^on  quarter  ;  otherwise  the  air  may 
generally  be  considered  ps  mild  as  that  in  the  most  tempe- 

•  'Ml 

fate  and  wholesome  l>ar|s  of  tlip  county. 

DiSTRtCT  Vil.—Cffahy  FRnf^  Sarfdsfomf,  Moffy  Freestone^ 

Lrmtstone^  Iffc,  tjTr. 


t%le  southerly  wimtl^^irc  by  far  the  nxist  violent  and 
fomxnon  \  but  those  foom  the  opposite  quarter  are  found 
to  be  ^h^  ipost  destructive  to  fruit,  and  injurious  to  veget^^ 

|ioB»  in,  tjip  spring  of  the  year.    Upon  the  whole,  it  does 

■  ■&«.. 

sot  see^t liable  to.  the  sam^  local  disadvantages,  so  octeot 
diverted  to  in  thje  pr^|9e4in^  djstn£ts. 


SBCT.    IV.— SOU*. 


DISTRICT  I. 

A s.U  appears  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to  pro-r 
noupcc  with  certainty,  oh  the  nature  of  soil  or  surface-? 


•oILr  tl 

mucnAdf  without  a  due  ezamiiMSoQ  of  the  tul^soili  aii# 
even  the  more  remote  substrata  of  the  surface  to  be  ex«^ 
amioed)  it  is  deemed  proper  to  premise,  that  in  th^  pre* 
sent  Survey,  close  attention  has  bepn  paidto.tbese  patti-^ 
culan^ 

The  aspe&  of  the  distrift  before  uSj  is  that  of  a  eoimtry 
much  broken  into  hills,  holding  a  general  course  a  littkr 
to  the  northward  of  West,  and|  after  passing  to  the  soutlH- 
ward  of  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  extending  fNrni  sea  to  seaf 
from  the  eastern  point  a  little  southwardly.  The  internal 
atrufVore  of  these  hills,  which  are  occasionally  broken  bf 
the  waters  passing  through  them,  consists  of  a  primitive 
stratified  rock,  corresponding  in  dired^on  with  thjrir  gpr^ 
neral  course,  and  varying  in  its  dip  to  the  north  atid  sbtfth 
from  30  to  60  degrees.  The  whole  of  f  his  rock  h  of  ^ 
huninotts  charaAer;  the  uppar  parts  of  which  tzif  Itf 
their  texture,  as  minehil  subshitices  may  be  presumed-ttf 
have  entered  more  or  {ess  into  ^combination  with  the  ^tik~ 
mitive  m9s%  and  which  commdnly  fairours  the  ^hari^bcl^ 
of  an  indurated  clay.  -'  ^  ''I^  '• 

In  those  places  where  the  «p^  parts  of  the  fock  Wtj  it 
a  splintry  texture,  riling  bdow  in  rhomboidtl  ^ -tiibfltal 
fragments,  exhitnting  in  their  fra6hire  a  doDvi^'ralhaie 
liver^cdourtd  appearance,  and  the  small  aMbes  *  t>ii  'UmF 
sorfrce  are  found  to  be  encrusted  #tth  a  brown,  or  caAet 
ydlowish  kin4  of  ochre,  it  is  generally  called  fite^^te 
Dunstone  land.  Here  the  soil  is  of  a  good  defkh  ii]pott 
the  shillot;  is  of  a  bright  haxelcotow,  of  itendler  fri» 
aUe  nature^  an4  generaHy  esieemfal  to  be  thebest  cortf 
hod*.  Wheat  the  rock  cropa  out  iA  rtty  thin  kmina  of 
a  smooth  an4  glossy  appcaraocc»  with  a  rotten  ahiierj 


mm 


*  In  tpeakiog  o^  the  tliiOoi  or  kiUat  rock  btrearft^,  it  arill  ahrayt  \0 
^buyd  accooqfNuiicd  with  a  aSsuhr  toil  or  sofirbf^ 

f^hire^ 
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|r;i^re>  k  ibi^iis  )|ie  basis  of.  tbe  soil  or  sarfice-mouU, 
the,  spbsoil  pf  which  is  continued  to  various  depths^  ao 
cording  tp  the  resistance  tl>e  under  stratum  of  shaiey  rock 
xx\^y,  have  printed  to  the  slow  decomposing  process 
which  this  species  of  rock  seems  gradually  to  be  under* 
goings,  and  thence  forms  a  stratum  of  brown^i^ellow,  or 
Wueish-cokHiired  clay,  corresponding  in  colour  with  the 
code  below,  and.firom  which  all  the  clayey  parts  of  tbi» 
country  are  uiyquesrionabLy  derived. 

.The.foil  bere,  from  the  coolness  and  moisture  of  its 
bottom,  4s  generally  considered  more  favourable  to  the 
Ci|teon;i(^,r  grass  than  of  corn*.  The  surface  of  the  un«> 
enclosed]  and  extensive  moor-lands  or  commons,  which 
ffxopy^  $(>  large  a  proportion  of  this  distrifl,  lie  generally 
i|t  >  grfpatqr  distance  ffqm  the  shillot  or  sb^ley  under-^ 
ttraU}n>  before  described, -than,  in  the  cultiyated  parts  pf 
^  ^is^idlir  In  SOCK  instances,  the  substratum  of  the 
niHS^esrisjformed  of  a  jh^rd  and  durable  species  of  whin 
wAJfW;S^q»B  ini3w4.vith,.iy.hite  acre  (thaeis,  quartz),  andf 
a  species  of  granite  gravel,  covered  with  a  <  strong  growth 
ff  b^ift  .h^h|  TTOoted,  in  a  t^^in  staple  of  dry  brown  peat 
}yi^lgijjnun^iately  on  the  rock»^and  from  which  it  is 
y^fjl^b^  tbft.  inhabitants  for  the  purposes  of  fyeU  Where 
f^egji^ijisen  ^rested  9n£.the  sides  of  hills  and  lovp; 
rtfflgf-£C^b.tO;a  8Ff9cf  or  Jess  depth,  has  been  pro- 
f^cQc^j)  but;  in  no ;  instance  is^-the  quantity  of  peat  or  turf 

-.iAI*9«|^^l>«^8S??«?4  'Wtwrerpf^q  soU  may  be  prettji 
ff^^uad^(ood;from^«hat.has  been  stated,  a  more  mi-» 
^te  desqriftf)n  of  ifs  most  striking  pecuUari^es,  and 
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-^-Wheaerw  mcBtioo  i»  made  of  tbe  ihaley  rock,  to  fiuure,  it  will 
fbrays  be  jTooiui  attended .  witb  a  cold  wet  stratuxi^  of  clay  at  vafi9Ui 
iOeptbt  b^tveen'tbe  rock  and  siiiface  moidd,    '  . 
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dlief  featuf^  of  the  coantry,  occurring  ill  (he  examine 
tioo  of  this  (Itstri^  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed  improper 
or  utmecessary. 

A  light  brown  loam  df  a  g«od  staple  on  a  grey  kilbs^ 
composed  of  thin  lamina,  and  which,  when  moistenedi 
assumes  a  bright  hazel  colour,  forms  the  basis  of  the  cul* 
tivated  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilfiracombe,  Berry* 
tiarber,  Watermouth,  and  Combe-martin:  it  is  in  all 
places  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purposes  of  aration ;  anct 
when  the  dissolution  of  the  rock  is  gone  so  fw  as  to  create 
a  deep  subsoil  of  brown,  blue,  or  yellow  clay,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  irregular  fragments  of  a  hard  rubble  stones 
from  one  to  six  or  eight  incTies  cubical  measure,  display^ 
big  tiivers  colours  of  aluminous  and  silicious  ear..hs,  in  a 
softer  or  more  indurated  state,  as  the  extraneous  bodies 
with  which  they  may  be  combined^  render  them  soft  or 
Inore  impenetrable* 

Proceeding  thence  eastwardly  along  the  coast,  the  Great 
and  Little  Hangman-hill,  Holsten  Barrows,  and  Kentit- 
bury-down,  rise  with  considerable  grandeur  over  the 
other  hills  ;  but  when  compared  with  the  more  valuabtoi 
%raste$  in  the  country^  become  of  little  or  no  consideration 
in  the  eye  of  the  agriculturist.  The  surface  of  these 
downs  vary  from  a  dry  peaty  moor,  lying  close  upon  % 
hard  bed  of  sandstone,  white  acre  and  granite,  to  a  thin 
moory  soil,  intercepted  from  a  similar  understratum  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  thin  body  of  granite  gravel,  or  a  cofd 
close  stratum  of  white  and  yellow  clay,  mixed  and  inter* 
spersed  withjmall  veins  of  an  ochreous  substance,  resem* 
Uing  an  oxyde  or  rust  of  iron. 

Farther  along  the  coast,  and  through  the  parishes  of 
Trentishoe,  Martinhoe,  Linton,  Countesbury  and  BreiK* 
don,  including  Badgery,  little  difference  appears  to  mark 
the  character  of  the  cultivated  bads,  ft*om.  that  which  is 
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Jtated  e(  tlib  fiSxti^  ci$ss  sir  Ilfracombe  and  BeitT^nstrben 
The  mcx)r  and  commoB  lands,  of  considei'able  eleratiody 
brnding  castwardly  upon  ^imoof*,  afc  gcnertlly  of  a  bet* 
let  quality  than  those  cofvefing  the  hills  tta  the  cC^asts  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  cultivated  lands  in  the  parishes 
-of  Challacombe.and  Parraconfibe,  High  Bray»  N'orth  Mol- 
ton»  Twitching)  MoUand  Bouceaux,  extending  to  the  bill 
on  which  19  sittiatcd  the  church  of  East  Anstey,  consist 
generally  of  a  Well  stapled  brewn  and  hazel-coloured  toiam 
on  a  shillot  aitd  shaley  rock,  but  which,  from  their  supe- 
rior elevation,  seem  better  cakuUted  for  the  purposes  of 
pasture  than  of  tillage.  The  low  lands  have  an  interven- 
ing stratum  of  clay  between  the  rock  and  the  surface  of 
Ihe  meadovrsi  which  have  been  much  raised  and  enfiched 
by  sediment  conveyed  in  the  annual  inundations  fiTom  the 
higher  grounds. 

This  charaftcr  of  country,  with  a  considerable  depres<^ 
inon  of  its  hilb  from  the  foot  of  Exmoor,  continues,  with 
such  shades  of  difierenoe  as  may  be  occasioned  by  a  greater 
or  less  depth  of  subsoil  intei*vening  between  the  surface 
•nd  the  irock,  through  the  north  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Kast  and  West  Anst^fi  the  part  of  Mc^laiid  lying  north 
of  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  South  Molton  to  DaU 
terton,  the  northern  parts  of  Bishops,  and  George  Nymp* 
tort,  South  Mdlton,  Satterleigh,  Warkleigh,  Chittlehamp 
ton,  and  Filleigh.  Proceeding  thence  northwardly  through 
the  parishes  of  Swimbridge,  Laudkey,  West-^Buckland^ 
Charles,  Goodleighf  Stdke  Rivers,  and  Bratton  Flenv- 
ming,  a  bright  brown,  or  rather  cedar'<oloured  soil,  seems 
frequently  to  occur,  and  to  carry  with  it  a  corresponding 
foperiortty^  as  ii  evinced  by  its  producing  a  very  sound 
traift'of  grass  and  com  land*  This  excjellence  is  found  tp 
spread  generally  over  the  extensive  waste  pf  Bratton-down, 
and  altliough  not  altogethfer  free  firom  i|it«mrpti(Hi  by  thf 
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ligbt  bMmi  tpd  grey  teoder  kKun»  ir  irsKeable  through 
Ike  partshes  of  Kcntisbury^  Eut^^wOt  Arlingtooi  Lox«^ 
feK>r€»  and  Siifirwdl»  to  Piko^ 

Remrniii^  thence  northwsurdjy  through  Asfaford,  Freit« 
ford,  Marwood,  Vfes^own,  and  Brfttendon,  a  large  pro^ 
iportioii  of  wastes  occupy  the  face  of  the  countrys  and 
miich  confine  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  (  the  soil  of 
whkh  is  geoeraUy  that  of  a  grey  tender  loam*  of  a  mode* 
rate  staple  <m  a  dry  schi^us  or  slaty  rock.  South-mst* 
wardly  (torn  Ilfracombey  and  passing  the  limestone  ridges 
along  the  coasts  the  soil  is  of  a  good  staple,  assuming  a 
bright  liazel-colour,  and  lies  to  a  sufficient  depth  on  tha 
common  rock.  Here,  large  fragments  of  white  acre  (4 
stone  much  used  for  the  purposes  of  repairing  the  high- 
ways) frequently  occurs.  This  charaAer  continues  with^ 
tmt  any  material  alteration  through  Morthoe,  Georgeham, 
Braunton,  and  Heanton  Punchardon,  affording  a  traift  of 
land  as  well  calculated  for  a  system  of  up  aud  down  hu^^ 
bandryi  as  for  its  more  general  appropriation  of  lying  in 


It  may  be  worthy  of  remarki  that  on  the  highest  hills 
throughout  the  distriA  here  describedi  lying  north-east* 
wardly  of  the  river  Taw,  the  general  stratified  strufture 
ef  the  substratum  is  lost  in  a  deep  bed  of  rubbly  clay,  the 
stones  of  which  tally  in  every  respedl  with  those  beforo 
described!  ahd  are  found  to  occupy  to  a  very  considerable 
depth  the  tops  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  country. 

The  land  between  the  Taw  ahd  the  Torrtdge  rivers, 
bounded  southwardly  by  the  parishes  of  Wear  Giffard, 
Henshaw,  Yamescombe  and  Atherington  (and  formed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  same  ridges,  although  coitsiderably 
lower,  which, mark  the  leading  features  of  the  country  ly- 
ing east  of  the  Taw  river),  consists  with  little  variation  of 
a  well  stapled^  tender,  grey,  and  bk^own  loom  on  tjbt  shil- 

lot. 
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lot,  sbtdef,  afu)  khistiM  hxrk,  and  well  calcalated  for  4 
system  of  convertible  husbandrj.  Upon  the  low  ghHindfi 
a  stratum  of  loam  or  browii  potter's  clay  occurs  between 
the  surface  soil  and  the  rock,  and  which  at  Fremihgton  is 
of  a  Considerable  depthj  and  much  used  in  the  coarse  pot-« 
teries  of  Barnstable  alid  Bideford.  Westward  of  the  Tortf 
ridge,  and  through  the  pctfishes  of  Nottham,  Bidefordf. 
Abbotsham,  Alwington,  Littleham  aild  Land-cross,  the 
same  general  chara^er  of  country  continues,  although  the 
soil  occasionally  Varies  from  a  grey  and  brown  loam  to  that 
•fa  light  red  or  cedar-colour,  and  lying  on  a  deep  stratuni 
of  rubbly  loam,  highly  shaded  with,  and  partaking  of  th^ 
tane  hue* 

histAict  Ii. 

The  soil  in  the  parish  of  Little  Torrihgton,  consists  of 
t  loose  free  loam  of  a  good  staple,  on  a  deep  rubbly  sub* 
soil.  At  Frithlestock  it  abates  considerably  of  this  good 
quality,  and  in  many  places  is  found  to  consist  of  a  moist 
^rey  loam  on  a  tough  yellow  clay,  >much  better  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  oats  than  of  barley.  Through  the  parishes 
of  Monkleigh,  Buckland  Brewer,  the  free  Or  Dunstone 
soil  prevails,  occscsionally  varied  with  small  veins  of  a 
eedar-colour  on  a  substratum  of  rubbly  loam,  in  whicb 
there  are  sometimes  found  black  flints  Or  flrestones,  parti- 
cularly in  the  parish  of  Buckland  Brewer.  This  bright 
h;t7t'l-coloured  land,  generally  denotes  a  favourable  dispo- 
sition for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips  and 
clover.  ('Hiese  parishes  are  all  watered  with  an  abundance 
of  living  springs). 

In  this  description,  although  unquestionably  much  infe* 
rior,  must  be  admitted  the  northern  part  of  Woolfardis- 
worthy,  passing  through  which,  and  by  Clovella  Dykesj 
you  -dtScond  from  the  new  lodge  to  CloveHa  Court.    The 

view 
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WW  of  the  ravine  or  dingle,  by  the  tide  of  which  the  new* 
road  ieuit,  is  truly  piduresque  and  interesting ;  it  winds 
for  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  sides  of- 
an  indented  eminence,  the  projedKng  points  of  which  rest 
on  a  declivity  that  seems  nearly  approaching*  to  a  perpen« 
dicalar.     This,  as  well  as  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen, 
IS  covered  with  a  close  growth  of  oak  copsewood,  which, 
appear  to  clothe  the  sharpest  points  and  ridges  in  the  des- 
oem^  and  continue  thus  feathered  to  the  lowest  tops  of  the 
Table  Qi£&,  which  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  the  high  water  - 
mark.    The  wild  scenery  of  this  descent,   united  with  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  diminutive  appearance  of  vessek  in . 
the.  bay  of  Bideford  (whose  waters  seem  to  wash  the  foot 
of  the  plane  you  are  descending),  a  more  extended  view  of 
its  bold  commanding  shores  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
crowned  with  corn-fields  or  robed  in  perpetual  verdure,  all 
conspire  to  excite  the  most  agreeable  sensations  of  grandeur 
combined  with  fertility  and  plenty  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  little  town  and  harbour  of  Clovella  are  situated  at 
the  month  of  the  ravine,  or  rather  deep  hollow  above  no* 
ticed ;  it  is  neatly  built  on  the  lower  bench  of  the  clifis 
and  their  ascending  sides,  and  chiefly  supported  by  its  fish*  ' 
cries  and  the  lime-works,  which  latter  are  here  supplied 
Arom  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales.  Its  harbour  is  proteAed  • 
irom  the  westward  by  an  excellent  pier,  within  which  all 
the  craft  and  shipping  resorting  to  the  port,  can  at  all 
times  ride  and  lye  with  the  most  perfect  safety :  it  is  only 
to  be  lamented  that  this  as  well  as  the  harbour  of  Ilfra« 
•ombe,  is  nft.  upon  a  much  larger  and  extended  scale. 
They  are  however  both  wonderfully  convenient  as  far  as 
their  caqpacity  extends,  and  refle^l  the  highest  praise  and 
honour  to  the  individuals  who  have  so  nobly  constructed 
them.  Qovella  house  is  situated  in  a  well  chosen^^sheltered 
spot,  adjoining  which  is  a  range  of  rich  arable  and  grass- 
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land)  #itU  i  omstddraUe  skirting  6f  oak  and  other  thrxT^ 
ing  woodland  i  the  soil  varies  £nom  a  moist  gref  loam  oil 
a  brown  and  yellow  clay,  to  a  loose  friable  hazel-coloured 
monld  on  a  bed  of  nibbly  reddish  coloured  schistiis  clay^ 
apparently  derired  from  a  decomposition  of  the  killas  rock, 
which  here  rises  in  much  thicker  fragments  than  has  been 
hitherto  observed  to  the. eastward. 

The  approach  to  Hartland  Abbey  is  rendered  particu«* 
larly  interesting,  by  the  length  of  the  vale  through  which 
the  road  winds  to  the  house.  This  valley  averages  rather 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  .mile  in  tH*eadth|  and  is  ^supplied 
by  a  constant  stream  fpr  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Its 
sides  are  covered  with  an  unbroken  ratige  of  oak  wood, 
the  tops  of  which,  though  towering  to  a  considerable 
height,  are  still  shorn  by  the  force  of  the  westerly  winds, 
in  so  smooth  and  uniform  a  manner,  as  seems  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  utmost  efforts  of  art  to  ptoducc  o^  imitate. 

This  part  of  the  valley  is  terminated  by  the  abbey  and 
p)easQre«-grounds,  on  each  side  connected  with  the  wood- 
land. The  front  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  although.' 
generally  appearing  in  a  modern  dress,  still  retain  most  of 
the  principal  features  of  its  primitive  character :  the  Gothic 
arch  seems  hete  rather  to  embellish  than  abate  the  beauty 
of  modern  design.  Passing  through  the  hall,  you  enter 
the  western  apartments  of  the  building,  where  a  continue*' 
ance  of  the  front  valley  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a* 
small  deer  park,  surrounded  with  woodland  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  arc  seen  confidently  grazing  under  the 
study  windows.  The  whole  indeed,  appeal^  so  happily 
in  unison  with  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  proprie- 
tor, that  it  becomes  absolutely  impossible,  however  indif- 
ferent to  the  observance  o£  such  scenes,  to  behold  Hart* 
idnd  Abbey,  and  at  the  same  time  to  know  the  worth  and 
virtues  of  its  owner,  without  feeling  a  glow  of  the  highest 
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latisfaAioii  at  so  well  merited  a  distribution  of  the  gifts 
of  Providence. 

The  general  chara^er  of  soil  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Hartland,  is  that  of  a  light  tender 
loam  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  and  resting  upon  a  sub- 
stratwn  of  clay,  at  various  depths-from  one  to  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  rock,  which  generally  consists  of  a  blueish 
grey  substance,  breaking  up  into  square  fragments,  and 

making  good  buJlcling  srnne* 

This  general  character  is  occasionally  interrupted  with 
veuis  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  equally  well  stapled  with 
the  grey  loam,  but  much  varied  in  its  quality,  through  the 
particular  combinations  of  other  substances :  its  general 
temperament,  though  somewhat  drier,  may  be  referred  to 
the  dark  hazel  or  brown  loams.  No  ^material  difference 
seems  to  occur  between  the  soil  and  understrata  of  Little 
Tonington,  from  that  which  may  be  said  to  obtain 
through  Great  Torrington,  thence  to  Stevenstone,  and 
a  part  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles's,  Roborough,  and 
Beaford. 

Proceeding  east  of  the  1  orridge,  and  through  the  pa« 
rishes  of  Dolton,  Dowland,  Iddesleigh,  Broadwood-kelly, 
Honeychurch  and  Monk  Oakhampton,  the  soil  generally 
consists  of  a  hazel-coloured  loam,  or  free  dunstone,  inter- 
spersed with  veins  slightly  tinged  with  a  light  pink  co- 
lour, and  lying  on  a  rubbly  subsoil  intercepting  the 
surface  at  a  good  distance  from  the  killas  or  shillot 
rock« 

Whilst  this  country  in  many  places  exhibits  a  most 
delightfully  varied  and  pidluresque  appearance,  it  more 
frequently  presents  deep  and  fatal  impressions  of  a  much 
worn  and  exhausted  soil ;  fields  bearing  but  a  very  thin 
and  feeble  plant  of  clover,  light  and  indifferent  crops  of 
wheat  and  oats ;  and  generally  characterized  by  a  tough, 
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VII79  and  tour  herixige.  The  crops  of  baricjTy  boneWf 
aeem  generally  to  coontenamce  a  more  favoorabk  deacrip* 
tion. 

The  country  from  little  Tonington  throng  the  pi^ 
rishesof  Merton,  Hnish,  and  Meeth,  contains  a  den%^ 
ble  proportion  of  good  com  and  grass  land :  in  this  dis* 
tance  some  very  good  barley,  wheat,  and  clover,  were 
observed.  Between  Meeth  Church  and  the  Torrid^  a 
narrow  vein  of  red  land  appealed,  fifrprchiog  eastward^ 
towards  Mdcskigh  and  Winldcigh* 

The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Shepwish,  Boddand,  Fik 
le^h,  Petrockstowy  Mariand,  and  Langtree,  may  be 
divided  into  three  dasses :  the  first  consisu  of  a  looaf 

friable  loam  of  a  good  staple,  lying  vpon  the  schistDS  rockf 
the  second,  a  wdl  stapled  reddish  brown  loom,  on  aa 
imderstratmn  of  mbbly  day,  which  is  fomad  finally  tie 
rest  on  a  hard  shillot  rode,  breaking  vp  into  ^^r^^i^nt 
boildii^  stones;  die  third  dass  chiefly  occupies  the  vallki 
and  low  groondsy  and  is  composed  of  a  thin  grey  UmfiB^ 
on  a  subsoil  of  white,  ycUow,  and  Une  day. 

Approachii^  Black  TocTii^;tan  a^om  Cookbory  and 
Bradford,  the  higher  parts  of  the  tounliy  Aroi^  the 
fcrmer  pstrish  and  High  Heanton,  appear  very  much  to 
improve ;  the  sofl  being  a  welkstapled  tender  loam  on  a 
diillot  rock;  bat  a  thin  staq^ed  grey  loam  on  a  substratum 
of  odd  yellow  day,  veined  with  an  ochery  matter,  seems 
more  fuDy  to  mark  the  quality  of  the  vallies  and  lower 
ground* 

AppmarTiIng  the  town  of  Hadierleigfa  from  the  north, 
we  are  suddenly  plunged  into  a  deep  stratum  of  red  rich 
loam,  and  whidi  generally  may  be  considerni  as  the 
wcsiciu  termination  of  the  red  land  distri^  North 
of  the  vill^e  of  Winkleigh,  the  soil  continues  of  a  good 
St  ^1^  and  lies  apon  the  hminoas  ro^  which  here  breaks 
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into  a  small  splintery  fra£iurei  and  affords  a  much  drier 
bottom  than  some  of  the  ridges  lying  south  of  iu  The 
black  gravelly  shillot  seems  here  to  indicate  that  limestone 
may  be  found  at  no  great  distance.  Descending  this  ridge 
to  the  northward,  the  Dunstone  land  appears  to  lose  its 
superiority  in  a  cold  moory  trafl  whic^  continues  towards 
Ashreigney ;  but  towards  Eggsford  a  much  sounder  coun- 
try seems  to  present  itself. 

The  marshes  along  the  Taw,  in  the  parishes  of  Ash- 
reigney, *Burrington,  and  High  Bickington,  consist  of  a 
brown  deep  close  loam,x>n  an  understratum  of  loose  black 
gravel  and  sand*  The  higher  parts  of  these  parishes  to 
the  westward,  are  formed  of  a  moist  but  tender  grey  loam, 
on  %  bed  of  clay  of  various  depths  upon  the  shaley  rock. 
Mixed  with  this  understratum,  and  on  the  eastern  brows 
of  the  Jiilis  bounding  the  river  Taw,  veins  of  a  red  cedar- 
coloured  loam  are  found,  of  a  good  depth  on  the  shillot 
rock,  which  in  such  places  breaks  up  into  larger  and  more 
cubical  'formed  fragments  than  under  the  deep  grey  loam, 
vith  Its  weak  and  shivery  understratum.  The  hills  and 
ridges  here,  after  opening  a  passage  for  the  Mole  and  river 
l^w,  appear  to  resume  their  usual  course.  The  dividing 
ridge  at  the  jundtiun  of  t!icse  rivers^  though  very  high, 
and  consequently  bleak  and  ex|K)3cd,  afix)rds  a  tolerable 
in£t  of  useful  corn  land.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Taw 
and  Mole,  as  well  as  i\\e  combes  or  hollows  branching  in 
various  directions  from  them,  are  beautifully  enriched 
with  oak  timber  and  coppice  Avoodl^nd*  These  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  glades  smd  meadows  through 
which  these  rivers  hold  their  course,  -  and  annually  spread 
their  enriching  waters. 

In  this  quarter  lies  the  demesne  of  New  Place,  which 
only  requires  its  natural  advantages  to  be  improved,  to 
i>ett4er  it  equal  in  beauty  to  some  of  the.  most  favoured' 
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spots  in  the  county.  The  low  prAiinds  upon  tJbe  Mok^ 
ipthe  parish  of  JCing':i  Nympton,  and  d.osc  of  Chunodidgbf*' 
on  the  Tavr,  may  be  referred  for  general  character  t a thie 
ooar^hes  of  Burrtngton  and  Ashreigney.  The  encloftcd 
Qultivated  lands  in  the  higher  parts  of  these  paruihee^ 
abutting  east  and  northwardly  on  the  moors  of  Meshinvv 
may  very  wcfl  be  classed  with  those  of  Sheldon,  'Tdicl- 
bridge,  Lapford,  Nvmet  Rowland*  .Wcmbvrorthy,  £g^ 
fbrd  and  Chawley,  which  are  found  genexally  to  i  consist 
of  %  g''cy,  or  dun-coloured  loagi  ,on  a  9iibstnitum*Q^  ro<rk». 
i^ng  generally  in  square  or  ]rboaihoidaLfraigh)C|EM«  ..Xhc 
i^^erDoediate  subsoil  between  the  rock  and  thfii^ilffofii^^ 
mouldy  varies  igi:  its  depth  iron)  a  few  inches  to. arveraib 
feet  in  thickncs$r  r.  This  is  compmod^of  tJie  diocdmpavnditfd 
^skakj  mixed  with  a  coarse  argilhceous:  ^avel>  peHrious 
ta  water,  ai^d  consequently  leaving  the  surfiioe:Ar}r;and. 
of  a  tender  nat]Lir.e»  ,.  ..  ..-.- n.     ; 

The  low^r  partspf  these parishes^jassuming  a.oMMre Jcvei 
(orm>  arc  comppscd  of  a  moist  >grey  loam^  mort  <ompa£i; 
^d  tenacious  thau  the  more  elevated  grounds^  and  lying 
on^  brown  and  ytUoiv  clay  intermixed  with  coflusc- rub- 
ric* Over. this  stratum. the  water.  l\as  been  ti^cedto^O^ 
^nd  issue  forth  in  the  form  of  sprin^i  to  the  gre&t  annoy- 
ance and  injury  of  the.  adjoining  grounds.  In  this  stratum 
there  frequently  occurs  what  is  generally  called  black  mov 
i#  e,  an  oxyde  of  iron  combined  with  peat ;  and  which  is 
often  so  extremely  hard^  as  to  render  it  difBcuit  tOr  make 
any  impression  on  it :  this  is  always  found  tc  hold  up  the 
water,  and  may  be  assigned  as  a  principal  cause  for  the 
s|}rings  bursting  so  frequemly  forth  on  the  sides  of  hillsf 
and  in  a  manner  so  injurious  to  the  lands  below. 

The  bottom  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  water-courses 
are  formed  of  atender  sandy  loam,  evidently  produe€d  by 
the  overflowing  of  these  streams,  axid  nQw  raided  tci  a 
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omsiderable  depth  all  along  their  courses.  These  landfc 
are  sdU  liable  to  be  overflowed  to  a  considerable  depth, 
j^  which  times  a  farther  deposition  of  sediment  is  madc^ 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions  as  to  its  fer^ 
tilizing  quality :  by  some  it  is  contended  to  be  injurious; 
by  others  (perhaps  better  able  to  judge),  an  opinion  leadis 
to  a  very  different  conclusion;'  In  this  part  of  the  dis- 
trict there  are  veins  of  a  cedar-coloured  loam,  which 
have  been  remarked  most  generally  to  occur  on  the  norths 
cm  brows  and  sides  of  the  hills.  The  yellow  clay  before 
mentioiied  is  occasionally,  and  may  be.  generally,  «m^ 
ployed  in  the  making  of  very  good  bricks.  After  as- 
cending about  a  mile  £rom  the  church,  end-  of  North 
Tawtoo,  the  rich  red  loam  of  that  district  is  lost  in  cross- 
ing a  browa  and  ydiow.clay  ridge,  wliichi^-descends.to- 
wards  Bonley-bridge,  oVer  the  river  Taw.  Passing  thence 
through  the  village  of  Bonley,  a  deep;  t wet  -stratum  of 
yellow  clay  lands,  abounding  with  tuxcukivated  moors, 
are  formed,  stretching  towards  Broadwood«>kclly9  thence 
northwardly  over  the  valley  which  jdi vides  this  ridge 
from  that  on  which  we  find  the  parisheft  of  Goldridge^ 
Nymet,  l>owland,^firushfordf  and  tWsnkle^b,  where 
the  soil  on  the  south  side  atld  top  of  the  rid^e^  as  before 
noticed,  aflEbrds  an  eicqeUent  tr.i£t  of  tiilsQ^  and  jgrass 
land.'  ■■-^-  .'     ■•■   ■  ' 

After  passing  the  coarse  moors  and  Gomniom  which 
occupy  the  southern  parts  of  the  parishes  p£  &/ Mary- 
down,  and  Zeal  Monachorum^  the  free'  or  I>oRstone  soil 
is  found  so  generally  to  prevail,  as  to  admit  them  in  the 
general  description  of  Lapford,.  and  the  parishes  before 
noticed  in  that  qusrrten  The  same  indoed  'ttiny  be  said 
on  proceeding  castwardly  through  the  parishes  of  Ken» 
nerlyi  Mortchard  Bishops,  Woolfardisworthy,  Wasli- 
ford^piae  and  Puddingiaa.  The  sauihern  parts  of 
^     .  .       .  c  4  Cniwys 
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Gruwys  Morfchard*,  the  whole  of  Poiighill,  Cadieigh, 
Chcriton  Fitzpaine,  and  Cadbury,  with  the  .northern 
.parts  of  Stokely  Pomcroy,  Upton- heHion$,  Sandibrd, 
Clannaborongh)  and  £ow»  or  Nymct  Tracy,  arc  generally 
covered  with  a  tender  loam  of  .a  dark  grey  cast  on  a  shil- 
lotty  understratum ;  a  reddiah  brown  free  loam  on  a 
rough  rubbly  subsoil,  or  a  loose  sandy  loaxn  of  a  bright 
red  colour  on  a  stratum  of  argillaceous  smooth  pebblj 
•gravel:  the  whole,  with  a  large  proportion,  of  good 
'meadow  and  pasture  land,  is  well  calculated  for  the  cul- 
ture, of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease,  turnips,  taiesj  and 
-dover.  This  quarter,  although  frequently  ifiterrupted 
in  the  continued  line  of  its  enclosures  by  coarse  moors 
•and  commons,  still  preserves  a  very  great  pre-eminence 
over  the  distriiS.  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  north : 
fioET  here  in  many  places  the  country  is  beautifully  diver- 
sified  with  .fruitful  hills  ana  rich  vallies,  the  sides  of 
which  are  often  occupied  with  thriving  woodlands  or  v»« 
luable  orchards. 

The  north-western  parts  of  Silvcrton  and  Bradnincb^ 
jthe  western  parts  of  Cullumpton,  with  the  whole  of 
Bickleigh  and  Buttcrkigh,  may  with  great  propriety  be 
added  to  this  description.  In  the  parish  of  Halberton, 
and  extending  towards  Tiverton,  is  a  body  of  dark  grey 
or  brown  loam  on  a  white  blue  and  yellow  woodland 
clay;  the  latter  slightly  veined  with  an  ochre  of  iron. 
The  higher  parts  of  this  parish  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
brown  tender  loamy  surface,  intercepted  from  the  shaley 
rock  by  a  deep  stratum  of  clay  mixed  v;iti\  an  argillaceous 
rt>bble,  and  of  a  much  milder  nature  than  the  lands 
below.  This  charadler  is  found  generally  to  prevail 
through  the  parish  of  Samford  Fever  ill. 


«  It.  thif  pariih  the  ctlcbrated  foltil  bacoo  was  diicovarod.. 
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Returning  north-eastwardly  from  Tiverton,  through 
the  parish  of  Uplowman«  a  free  tender  loam  occurs  on  i 
bed  of  brown  rubbly  day,  which  continues  without  any 
material  variation  to  within  a  short  diistance  of  Wesc^ 
leigh,  when  a  strong  loam  of  a  brownish  red  colour,-  and 
apparently  much  to  favour  the  nature  of  th^  rock  be- 
low,  announces  the  vicinity  of  limestone.  This  is  found 
to  extend  through  the  northern  pans  of  U4>lowman9 
and  from  Westieigh  to  the  west  branch  of  the  river 
Culm,  but  is  not  found  beyond  the  valley,  or  on  the  htll 
upon  which  the  church  of  Burlescombe  is  situated* 
Passing  the  moor  towards  Holcombe^rogus,  another  large 
body  of  limestone  occurs,  and  continues  in  'particular 
places  between  Rock  worth  and  Bampton:  its  ^eseocd 
here  is  generally  indicated  by>  the  shiUot  rockt^ breaking 
into  a  splintery  form,  which,  when , farther  brokbi^  maket 
an  excellent  material  for  repairing  the  roads,  aadis^ge* 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  black  gravel.  The  hills 
here  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  .combes,  andvcontinue 
in  regular  array  on  a  course  of  about  west  by^ .  north  and 
east,  a  little  southerly:  they  are  uniformly  Covered 
with  a  good  staple  of  soil,  and  '  well  calcubted  for 
the  purposes  of  tillage.  A  deep  and  stronger  soil  com- 
poses the  covering  of  the  lower  grounds,,  which  are  U5u» 
ally  kept  on  the  green  side,  and  preserved  for  meadows 
and  permanent  pastures;  the  proportion  of  which  to 
the  arable  in  this  neighbourhood,  may  be  stated  at  about 
one*haIf. 

The  country  between  Bampton  and  Morebath  is 
broken  into  ridges,  keeping  their  usual  course,  and  pre** 
serving  much  the  same  charaf^er  as  those  just  mentioned^ 
but  without  any  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  lime- 
stone. The  sound  and  fruitful  tra£l  of  land  lying  east 
of  the  river  Exe,  appears  gradually  to  lessen  on  entering 

a  country 
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»  country  equally  broken,  and  at  ne  great  dtstance  finom 
the  western  side  of  that  river  $  for  after  passing  the  line 
ef  enclosed  cultivated  lands,  the  common  and  moor  lands 
cf  Oakferd  forol  the  line  of  separation  between  this  and 
Ihe  moorland  distxiA. 

Southwardly  from  Oakford  towards  Stoodkigh,  a 
tntt  of  woodland  interspersed  with  some  moors,  ap«> 
pears  to  have  recently  given  way  to  the  effe(h  of  ctilti^ 
ration,  and  form  the  eastern  condition  of  that  parialti, 
where  die  soil  is  found  firequently  to  vary  from  a  stiff 
woodliind  day  to  a  dry  tender  loam  upon  a  more  open  sub* 
•oil,  Westwardly,  and  near  the  village  of  Writrenhall,  a 
dark  brown  mould,  or  rather  peaty^  surface  f  on  ia^  w^hite, 
bkie  and  yellow  clay,  again  occurs  to  limit t>  the*  bounds 
fry  of  the^istrift  in  that  quarter,  but  sauthwurdly,  Md 
tovardji  UeiOLhore,  the  soit  becomes  a  bi^ht  hazel,  dr 
rather ijvddidi  c  .loured  loaii^,  on  a  dark  br^own  freestone, 
and' considered  excellent  barley,  clover,  an(l  turiiip'land. 
This  general  character  obtains,  without  muclVkttepmissioiT, 
southwardly  along,  and  at  some  distance  '  w^^twardly^ 
from  the  river  Exc,  and  ^  thence  through  the  paritheS 
of  Washfield  and  Calverleigh  to  Tiverton. 

The  country,  for  the  first  two  miles  after  passing  Cre- 
dtton  to  the  southward,  and  tow^ards  St.  Mary  Tedbomc, 
consists  of  the  same  red  loam  which  so  strikingly  distin* 
goishcs  the  Bow,  and  North  TaMiton  distrift.  Approach- 
ing the  foot  of  Old  Ridge-hills,  this  suddenly  disappears  in 
a  moist  grey  loam  on  a  stratum  of  brown  and  yellow 
ehy,  md  that  lying  to  a  considerable  depth  on  the  shale/ 
Focl^*^  This  grey  loam,  but  of  a  drier  nature,  and  on 
the  schistus  or  slaty  rock,    continues  for  about  half  a 

'  ^  Tlirnrrinet,  hollows,  and  sideliini,  ire  much  occupied  with  cop- 
|ica»  aadaaaUportioaof  Mhwoo4sQ^ 

mile 


ipUc  eau%var(l  from  Ac  church.vat  )Wbite$tQii£)  iiphere  it 
sgaiti  unites  with  the  red  land  distri&. 

Descending  to  the  valley  southwardly  frcun  the  chorch 
at  Whitestone,  and  crossing,  neour  West  Kent  farih»  this 
grey  loaoi  continues,  till  it  neaches  the  same  charader  of 
soil,  altlvough  generally  of  an  inferior,  quality,  in  the 
parish  of  Holcombe^bumelL 

The  country  lying  west  of  Whitestone  church,  indiuding  . 
the  parbhes  of  St.  Mary  Tedbome,  Christow,-  Cheriton 
Bishops^  the  south  part  of  Hittesleigh  and  Spreyton,  and 
the  middle  division  of^outh  Tawton  (its  more  southern 
quarter  lying  generally  on  a  granite  grard)  /consisis  of  •» 
dark  grey,  or  rather  brownish  coloured  ioam^  intarcepted    . 
at  varioas  depths  from  the  shaley  rock  by  a  sub6oili>f  moise 
brown,  hive,  and  yellow  clay.     The  ridge  on  winch  thfi    ^ 
▼iUa^  of  Dcewsteignton  is  situated,,  continues  eastwafdl^ 
towards  Cobley-brook,.  and  west wardly  towards  Bradford  t 
tiic  soil  here  consists  of  a  well  stapled  brown  tender  loam       » 
tm  a  Dunstone  shillor  rock,  in  which  a  stratum  of  bine 
lais  limest'  ne  is  found  intermixed  with  an  excellent  bniUU 
iag  stone  of  die  same  colour. 

A  trad  cf  good  tillage  land  answering  to  the  same   . 
quality,  is  found  to  prevail  from  the  church  M  J3rew« 
steignton  through  the  western   parts  of  the  parish. ^.■.. 
Dunsfofd.  .  Thence  south-westerly,  crossing  the.  ^jriipse .  . 
Teign,  the  Dtfnstone  land  continues  along  the  riiKe  iull^     ^ 
to  the  foot  of  Meer  Down  .and  Moor  Do«cn«  the  last     . 
capped  with  ar  craggy  eminence  in  the^iansh  of  Mos«toci*.  , 
Hempsteadt  the  eastern  parts  of  which,  with  theiikedi*  v.  - 
TistOQS  in  the  parishes  of  Bradford,  Cbristow,  Lusdei)^ 
and  Hemiock,  may  be  said  gcaeraliy  to  partake-  pf  thm     ^ 
samequaiity.  .  .  «,.  ^ 

Descendiag  :the  high  ridge  upon  which  tfae^iUage  ■:.$£ 
Hanipck  is4iii]>ted>  and  crossiag  4hft:Y9va^  Taff*»  ^^ 

. valley 
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yallej  of  which  Kerc  bqfins  to  ppen  and  enlarge  the 
width  of  the  meadows'  along  the  margin  of  its  streaoif 
the  features  of  the  country  become  less  bold  and  promi- 
nent^  but  more  smooth  and  fruitful,  as  we  approach  Ug-* 
brook,  the  seat  of  the  present  Lord  Clifford.  This  park 
is  bounded  eastwardly  by  the  flints  of  Haldon^  and  the 
hi)j;h  road  leading  from  Newton  BoslicH  to  Exeter.  It  isr 
unquestionably  a  noble  and  highly  interesting  demesne^ 
the  soil  of  which  generally  consists  of  a  well  tempered 
reddish  brown  mould  of  a  good  staple,  on  the  shillot  rock, 
imbedded  and  united  with  which  are  prodigious  masses 
of  limestone,  which  immemorially  have,  and  at  present 
appear  to  be  greatly  in  demand  for  the  purposes  of  ma* 
mire*  This  limestone  is  quarried  at  one  of  Lord  GliffbrdV 
free  rocks,  and  is  thence  generally  transported  on  horses' 
backs  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  is  burnt 
in  what  are  called  Hame-kilns. 

Proceeding  northwardly,  from  Chudldgh» .  a  large 
proportion  of  good  corn  and  pasture  land,  occurs,  and 
for  some  distance  abounds  with  limestone.       .. 

Approaching  the  seven  mile-stone  from  Exeter  on  tbc 
Ashburton  road«  the  asdc&t  to  the  table  top  of  Haldon 
begins,  and  where  it  is  curious  to  remark,,  how  suddenly^ 
even  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards,  a  sepai^tion  takes  place 
between  the  cold  flinty  clay  of  Haldon  and  the  rich 
reddish  loam  that  so  well  distinguishes  the  ittrigbbourhood 
of  Chudleighi.this  latter  character  is  found  mostly  to 
jprerail  east  of  Haldon-hall,  and  through  the  parish  of. 
TrushanL  The  river  Teign,  forming  the  western  boun- 
dary of  thi^  parish^  Is  foimd  above  Cannonleigh-house* 
and  tipwaixisy  to  force  its  passage  through  .so  very  con-». 
fined  a  valley,  as  often  to  present  many  difliculties  to  the 
traveUei't /from  the  hugerma$ses  of  rbcktf  ithat'  appear  to 
lsiviej)caatirecti»tatedfix)mthc  incumbent  liiU^  Onihc 
v^ll::v  sides 
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ble  pdft!cms  of  cddrse  wet  lands  were  noticecf,  oti  cfeep 
ftnta  of  browtl  and  yellow  day,  mixed  with  large  nxbbly 
stones  of  a  blue,  brown,  and  greyish  colonn 

Proceeding  south-eastwardly  throogh  the  enclosures  of 
Molland  (many  of  which  appear  in  a  very  coarse  and  an- 
cultivated  condition),  the  moors  to  the  brow  of  the  ridge 
descending  to  the  cross-head  branch  of  the  Mole  river, 
are  found  to  consist  generally  of  a  dark  vegetable  mould 
on  a  deep  stratum  of  brown  and  yellow  day ;  and  although 
this  IS*  justly  the  charafter  of  all  the^  moors,  thtrre  are 
but  few  of  them  entirely  destitute  of  a  proportion  of  dry, 
liazel-coloured  loam  on  a  sotmd  bottom. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Knowstone  and  its  enclo- 
sures, a  grey  loam  on  the  l6wcr  grounds,  and  a  moor  or 
peaty  surface  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,   seem  to 
mark  the  charafter  of  that  broad  traft  of  land  which  lies 
southeast  of  the  village  of  Knowrstone,  and  towards  the' 
enclosures  of  Rakcnford,  where  the  proportion  6f  grey 
loamy  soil  seems  considerably  increased.    Continuing  this 
coarse  to  the  eastward,  the  grey  loam  gives  way  to  one  of 
a  brighter  colour,  and  is  found  to  form  a  valuable  tra£l 
of  sound  corn  and  grass  land  as  well  towards  Stoodleigh, 
as  on  both  sides  the  Little  Dart  river  to  its  junAion  with 
the  Taw.   .  Approaching  T^mpleton  from  the  eastward, 
and  thence  towards  Witheridgc,  the  bright  brown,  or  ' 
what  is  here  called  Dunstone  land,  is  entirely  lost  upon  a 
moory  surface  resting  upon  a  blue  and  yellow  woodland 
day.    No  change  from  this  general  charafter  was  ob- 
served to  take  place   in  this  quarter,  till  after  passing 
many  steep  hills,  most  of  which  are  clothed  with  wood, 
we  ascend  the  hill  upon  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Cruwys  Mortchard.     The  southern  part  of  the  parish  tf 
West  Worlington  affords  a  traft  of  thin  cold  clay;  which 
extends  eastwardlv  towards  Thelbridge,   and  westward 

towards 
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« 
sides  of  this  rarinc  are  sometimes  found  copse  and  Qther 

woodland ;  the  most  flourishing  and  extensive  of  which 
appear  to  be  those  on  the  Barton  of  Cannonteign.  Thei 
country  through  Ashton,  and  between  the  Teign  and  the 
heights  of  HaldoUi  the  western  parts  of  Doddiscombeleigh 
and  Dunchidiock  (their  eastern  quarters  lying  partly 
within  the  red  land  distri£tj,  consists  of  a  brown  tender 
mould  of  a  good  staple  on  a  Dunstone  rubble* 

It  is  impossible  for  imagination  to  conceive  the  faintest 
shadow  of  the  wild  and  astonishing  scenery  to  which  the 
attention  is  drawn,  in  traversing  the  heights  and  hollows 
of  this  quarter  of  the  distriA.  The  bold  and  stupendous 
ridges  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  their  basCf  their 
brows  and  summits  capped  with  broken  and  craggy  rocks ; 
the  deep  and  hollow  chasms  through  which  the  Teign  and 
the  Bovey  force  to  their  union  with  each  other»  as  they, 
approach  the  smoother  plain  of  Bovey-heathfieldt  are 
such  as  must  aSbrd  the  highest  satisfaflion  to  those  any 
way  interested  in  viewing  the  operations  of  Nature«  parti- 
cularly in  places  where  she  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
irregular  in  her  sportive  moments*. 

DISTRICT  111. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  sound  hilly 
country  lylrtg  east  of  the  river  Exe,  is  quickly  lost  in  a 
country  equally  broken  on  the  west  side  of  Dulverton, 
and  north-west  side  of  Brush  ford,  when,  drawing  towards 
East  Aiistcy,  and  on  its  south  eastern  quarter,  considcra- 


•  It  is  impOMtbIc,on  a  iurvey  of  this  nature,  to  asccrt.r'n  the  number 
ttf  acres  of  waste  included  in  the  rc.<;pe<5live  distriifb;  but  the  qnalicy, 
and  other  circumstances  of  such  lands,  will  in  future  be  particularly  no;- 
tieed  in  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  this  Report. 

We 


towards  Chawlef.  South  cf  the  ridge  road  leading  from 
TiTcrton  to  Chomleigh»  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Mortchard  Bishops,  and  Lapford,  some  very 
coarse  moor  lands  continue  (as  before  noticed)  to  the 
foot  of  Dunridge,  where  vtc  again  enter  the  Dunstone 
distriA. 

Although  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Buckland  Brewer,  Parkham,  and  Woolfardisworthy, 
thence  through  East  Putford,  Bulkworthy,  Newton,  St. 
Pctrock  and  Shebbeare,  north-east  of  the  Torridgc;  cross- 
ing that  river,  thence  north-west  and  north  of  the  Wal- 
dron  to  Milton  Damarel,  Abbots  Bickington,  and  West 
Putford)  we  find  some  valuable  traAs  of  good  com  and 
grass  land,  still  its  general  charaAcr  is  not  sufficient  to 
exempt  it  from  being  included  within  this  distrift. 

PktKeeding  southwardly  from  Wclcombe,  passing  the 
head  of  the  Tamer  and  Torridgc  rivers  towards  Brad- 
worthy,  and  thence  over  a  large  extent  of  moorlands  to 
Pancrasswick  and  lioldsworthy^  the  face  of  the  country  it 
less  broke  into  abrupt  hills,  yet  still  preservers  a  leading 
chara£ter  of  peaty  mould  resting  on  a  fox-coloiircd  and* 
yellow  clay.  It  is  not,  however,  without  many  inter- 
ruptions of  a  more  genial  soil,  assuming  in  many  places 
a  bright  hazel  colour  on  a  sound  dry  and  open  subsoil. 
The  leading  features  of  the  country  immediately  about 
Holdsworthy,  seem  generally  more  varied  than  we  find  at 
some  distance  to  the  northward  from  it. 

The  so? I  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Pyworthy  and  Bridgcrule,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  brown 
and  hazel-coloured  loam  on  a  bed  of  clay  mixed  with 
nibble  (here  called  gravel).  The  lower  grounds  or  val- 
lies  are  composed- of  a  black  vegetable  mould,  on  an  un- 
derstratum of  cold  yellow  clay,  highly  rctehtive  of  water, 
and  in  all  respeAs  resembling  the  parts  of  the  rank  moor- 
:  .  '^ands 
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lands  to  the  northward.  The  soil  and  substrata  through 
the  parishes  of  Cbwron,  Tctcot,  Luffincot,  Ashwater, 
Germanswcck,  HaYwcll,  and  Hollacombe»  may  be  re- 
ferred generally  to  the  same  description,  but  with  the 
exception  of  some  particular  spots,  where  the  soil  was 
found  to  assume  a  hazel  colour,  and  to  be  upon  a  stratum 
9f  freestone.  The  land  in  the  parishes  of  Cookbury  and 
Thombury  appears  to  be  of  a  very  wet,  cold  and  clingy 
nature.  Thence  towards  Bradford  the  country  is  found 
greatly  to  improve ;  nml  in  that  direction  we  soon  after 
enter  the  Dunstone  district. 

On  the  way  from  Flathcrlcigh  to  Oakhampton,  the 
lands  lying  west  of  the  Ochment,  and  comprising  the 
southern  parts  of  Inward^lcigh  and  Jacobstow,  are  found 
to  rise  with  a  gradual  ascent  eastwardly,.  and  to  form 
^urs  of  approach  to  the  heights  of  Dartmoor.  Many  of 
these  hills  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  dwarf  oak  which 
iorm  a  very  close  and  compel  brake,  but  which,  pro* 
tcAed  when  young  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  are  stated  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  40  feet  and  upwards.  Tlie  soil  a 
thin  grey  loam  on  an  understrata  of  white  and  yellow 
day.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Oakhampton  is  a  tender  hazel  loam,  of  a  good  depth  on 
the  schistus  or  slaty  rock,  and  which  here  suddenly  be- 
cpmes  lost  in  the  granite  of  the  moor,  and  without  that 
interference  of  granite  gravel  so  obviously  dividing  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moor.  Included  within  this 
distrid,  is  a  tongue  of  moor  land,  which  stretches  be- 
tween the  red  lands  of  Bow  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Drewsteignton  division*  in  DistriA  No-  II.  In  this 
quarter  is  comprised  the  extensive  commons  of  Broad 
Nymet,  Cooktree  Bath,  and  Eaton  Moors. 

Proceeding  westwardly  from  Oakhampton,  we  find 
tb^land  in  the  p;^risheStof  Sourton,  firidestowj^  Lidford».. 

and 
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inA  Lewtrehchard,  to  conrist  of  a  grey  tender  loam  of  a 
moderate  staple  on  a  brown  rubbly  day^  resting  on  the 
shaley  and  shillot  rock;  among  the  latter  of  which  several 
veins  of  limestone^  and  Under  the  former  covering,  slatt 
and  flags>  are  found,  but  which  at  a  distance  of  four  milea 
finom  the  foot  of  the  moory  are  not  found  to  lie  with  th« 
same  regularity  before  noticed.  A  considerable  portion 
of  what  is  here  called  white  acre,  occurs  Upon  the  moors 
and  commons  and  through  many  of  the  enclosures,  and 
although  it  is  found  an  excellent  material  for  the  use  of 
the  roads,  the  farmers  seldom  consiJcr  it  as  a  favourable 
token. 

After  passing  to  the  northward  of  Marystow,  a  cold 
grey  loam  on  a  white  and  yellow  clay,  seems  chiefly  to 
prevail  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Coryton»  and  thence  through  the  parishes  of  Thrushalton 
and  Stowford,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Lifton,  where,  although  the  wet  clayey  chara£ler  upon  a 
rubble,  generally  prevails,  still,  there  are  some  valuable 
spots  of  rich  feeding  land,  and  a  large  portion  of  loose 
tender  loam  of  a  good  staple  on  the  dry  shaky  rock,  and 
which  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  culture 
of  turnips.  Above  the  point  where  the  road  forks  lead« 
ing  to  Virginstow,  St.  Giles's,  and  Luffincot,  a  tradt  of 
good  tillage  and  some  meadow  lands  occur,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Cary  and  Tamar  rivers.  This  general  charaAer 
continues  through  the  parishes  of  Werrington  and  Pe** 
therwin,  where  a  large  extent  of  moor  land  has  been 
broken  up  and  burnt,  in  order  to  undergo  the  usual  pro* 
cesi  of  exhaustion  so  fatally  experienced  in  other  parts  of 
this  country. 

Re-crossing  the  Taman  and  returning  thence  through 
St.  Giles's  in  the  Heath,  Broad  wood  Wedger,  Virginstow, 
and  over  Bradbury-down  to  Bratton  Clovella,  we  find 
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the  drier  latidii  gehenilly  to  consitt  of  a  getf,  brawn, 
hazel-eoloured  toam  on  a  nibbty  day,  resting  upon  a 
scbistns  rock,  on  a  black  moory  soil  on  a  close  retentive 
strata  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  reddish  coloured  clay  Pro* 
ceeding  again  from  firatton  Clovella  towards  Ashbury 
and  Bcauworthy,  we  traverse  a  considerable  extent  of 
moorland,  and  that  generally  inferior  to  what  may  be  met 
with  at  Northlew,  or  towards  Inwardleigh ;  and  where 
for  the  present,  we  must  close  the  description  of  this 
distriA. 

DJSTHJCT  jy. 

South  of  the  river  Lyd  (which  runs  through  a  deep 
chasm  apparently  produced  by  a  violent  separation  of  thf 
adjacent  hills),  the  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Lamerton  and 
Br^ntor  it  composed  of  a  well  stapled,  hazcl^^oloured 
loam»  lying  generally  upon  a  bed  of  freestone.  This  land 
produces  a  very  good  pastunge,  on  account  of  which  the 
ordinary  operations  of  tillage  are  very  much  forborne )  the 
sward  being  once  broken,  would  require  ages  to  produce 
an  equally  valuable  herbage.  The  parishes  of  Peter  Tavy, 
Mary  Tavy^  and  Tuvistock,  With  the  exception  of  some 
loose  quartz  and  granite  gravel  on  the  heaths  and  high 
commons,  may  be  generally  stated  to  answer  the  above 
description.  The  parishes  of  Sydenham,  Milton  Abbot, 
Dunterton,  Bradstone,  and  Kelly,  contain  a  large  por« 
tion  of  rich  feeding  land,  intermixed  with  which  are  many 
4ields  of  a  dry  and  •▼cntle  nature,  and  on  which  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  appears  to  be  coming  forward  with  con- 
siderable advantaj^c.  Along  the  river  Lyd,  and  through 
'  the  southern  parts  of  Coryton,  Marystow,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lifton,  there  are  many  spots  of  a  strong  deep 
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toatn  Ivirtg  upon  a  fireestone,  and  generally  presenred  in  a 
state  of  permaneht  pasture. 

The  soil  in  th^  country  for  some  distance  round  the 
borough  of  Beei-alstoni  consists  of  a  thin  grey  loam  on 
the  kilfas  rock^  and  which  appears  to  hare  been  much 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  white  straw  crops.  Thif 
charafter  will  admit  of  some  little  modification  as  we  ap-  * 
proach  Beer  Ferrers,  when,  after  crossing  the  Tavy,  the  soil 
in  the  parishes  of  TamertoH  Foliet,  Buckland  Mona« 
chorum,  and  Whitechurch,  is  found  to  be  at  a  gfeatei* 
distance  from  the  common  stratum  of  the  country,  and 
assumes  a  brighter  hazel  colour.  Here  the  rock  breaks 
tip  with  a  less  laminous  frafture,  and  the  splintery  frag« 
mentSy  farther  broken  or  decomposedj  form  ah  inter* 
^ening  stratum  of  rubbly  clay,  between  the  fhiUot  rock 
and  the  soil  of  the  country. 

The  charaAer  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  parishes 
€>f  Sampford  Spiney,  Walkhampton,  Sheepstor,  Meavyi 
Shaugh,  and  Comwood,  all  binding  eastwardly  on  th^ 
forest  of  Dartmoor,  is  that  of  a  *  bright'  brown  loam  on 
the  schistns  rbck,  and  a  coarse  rubbly  clay,  which  seems 
to  intervene  between  the  rock  and  the  commons  abutting 
upon  the  Moor.  In  the  parish  of  Bickleigh  a  deep  stra« 
turn  of  rubUy  clay  is  often  found  between  the  killas  rocli 
and  the  soil.  Approaching  Egg  Buckland,  Western  Vt^ 
verill,  St.  Budeaux,  and  Stoke  Damarel,  the  soil  is  formk 
cd  of  a  dark  grey,  or  brownish  coloured  mould,  of  li 
good  staple,  on  the  shillot  rock  and  rubbly  loam  before 
sientioned,  and  affords  a  large  quantity  of  very  rich  feed* 
ing  and  garden  ground. 

This  deKription  equally  applies  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  parishes  of  Plymstock,  Flympton  Earl,  and  the 
lower  pa^ts  of  Flympton  St.  Mary's.  The  middle  division 
of  tfaif  latter  parish  is  found  to  consist  of  a  grqr  tender 
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loam  on  the  sc^  istus  rock,  and  beyond  it,  towards  the 
Moor,  a  light  peaty  earth  prevails  upon  a  granite  gravelf 
in  which  masses  of  moorstone  and  loose  quartz  very  fre- 
quently occur.  I 

The  parishes  of  Wembworthy,  Newton  Ferrers,  Rc- 
vdstock,  Halberton,  Yealmpton,  and  Brixton,  may 
generally  be  described  as  a  dry  tender  loam  on  the  shillot 
rock,  and  asound  reddish rub^Iy  cluy :  the  former  produces 
the  earliest  vegetation  in  the  spring,  but  both  are  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  culture  of  turnips. 

The  country  about  Ivy-bridge,  and  where  the  parishes 
of  Cornwood,  Ermington,  Harford  and  Ugborough 
meet,  is  truly  pidlurcsque  and  beautiful  Such  parts  of 
these  parishes  as  descend  from  the  Moor  with  a  southern 
aspeA,  consist  of  the  peat  and  granite  chara^er,  with 
similar  gradations  towards  the  grey  loam  and  reddish 
brown  soil  noticed  in  the  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary's; 
it  is,  however,  not  at  all  uncommon  for  this  grey  and 
bright  hazel  loam  to  be  faund  on  the  same  ridge,  veined9 
and  alternately  taking  place  of  each  other. 

In  the  parishes  of  Modbury,  Kingstone.  Ringmoor, 
and  Aveton  GifFard,  the  soil  consists  of  a  well-stapled 
brown  tender  loam  on  a  limestone  bottom,  a  cedar-co- 
loured loam  on  a  red  ocherv  rubble,  below  which  the 
shillot  rock  frequently  occurs  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  on  the  lower  grounds  a  grey  moist  loam  on 
a  blue  and  yellow  clay,  abounding  with  quurtz,  but  which 
seldom  exceed  in  size  a  cube  of  four  inches.  The  pa- 
rishes of  West  /\hvingron,  Thurlcstone,  South  Milton» 
South  Huish,  and  Marlboroii);:,h,  are  found  to  consist  of 
a  sound,  dry,  grey  loam,  of  a  good  di.'pth  on  the  shillot 
rock,  and  a  cedar-coloured  soil  equally  well-stapled,  on  a 
red  nibbly  clay.  Here  turnips  are  cultivated  very  gene- 
rally for  early  use. 

The 
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The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Kingsbridgify  Dodbrookt 
Buckland  Toutsaints,  Sherford,  Charletony  South  Poole, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Chivelstone  M)d  Portletnouth, 
consist  of  a  well-stapled  brown  and  cedar-<foloured  temm 
on  a  tender  shaley  rock,  and  red  and  yellow  rubbly  clay, 
well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  tillage  ^  comprising^  a 
large  quantity  of  rich  feeding  land,  and  exicellently  well 
watered  meadows.  The  south  sides  of  the  parishes  (tf 
Chiveistone  and  Portlemouth,  with  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
parishes  of  Stokenham,  Slapton,  and  Stoke  Flemming,  con^ 
Bist  generally  of  a  thinner  stapled  soil  on  theshillot  rock*> 
but  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  turnips  and  barley.  The 
Start  Point  forms  a  headland  at  the  soutb'-east  extrecnity 
of  the  parish  of  Stokenham,  and  where  the  most  pre^ 
vailing  character  is  a  brownish  red  earth,  similar  to  tbtt 
noticed  in  the  parishes  of  South  Huish  and  Marlbo^ 
rough.  In  the  parish  of  Portlemouth  there  is  about  120 
acres  of  common  field  land  belonging  to  the  hamlet  of 
Raycombe,  in  that  parish ;  but  the  whole  seems  scarcely 
sufficient  to  support  the  expense  of  an  t&  for  its  enekU 
sure.  There  are  several  coves  and  indentures  in  the  difit 
between  the  Start  Point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dart  river  t 
through  most  of  these,  eiclusive  of  what  may  be  received 
by  Lee-lake,  small  rivulets  of  water  flow,  forming  in 
SQch  hollows,  and  their  small  a&cending  valUes,  some  of 
the  richest  and  mo<tt  fruitful  spots  in  nature;  generally, 
however,  the  soil  in  tlic  parishes  of  St.  Petrock,  Darti 
mouth,  and  Townstall,  differs  very  little  in  its  natural 
qualities  from  the  country  before  described.  Its  vicinity 
to  the  port  of  Dartmouth  will  necessarily  create  a  con* 
siderable  increase  in  its  value. 

Westwardly,  through  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Black 
Hauton  and  East  AUingtbn,  the  soil  is  composed  of  a 
dark  grey  loam  on  an  understratum  of  soft  sbaky  rock, 
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.tndv4kcrie  the  light  brown»  pink)  flesh,  or  cedar*cotoiifed 
soil,  very  seldom  occurs. 

Proceeding  northwardly  through  the  remainder  ti 
East  Allington,  the  north-west  quarter  of  Black  HautoOy 
and  southern  parts  of  Holwell  and  Morleigh,  the  grcjT 
moist  loam  on  the  same  shaley  subsoil  seems  most  generally 
to  prevail.  Here  all  the  higher  sides  of  the  hills,  incapable 
of  culture^  are  advantageously  appropriated  for  furze»braket» 
whilst  the  lower  sides  of  such  declivities  are  employed  li 
orchard  ground  and  well  watered  meadows*  Descending 
towards  Harberton-ford,  and  thence  through  Harbertoo 
to  Totness,  the  thin  shivery  understratum  is  lost  in  a 
deep  stratum  of  coarse  rubbly  loam,  interspersed  with 
veins  of  soil  and  substrata  of  a  cedar  colour,  and  ibnnd 
to  comprise  a  large  extent  of  very  rich  feeding  land* 
From  Totness  along  the  river-hills,  through  the  parish 
of  Ashpreignton,  contains  a  large  portion  of  limestone 
and  Dunstone  kind.  Thence  crossing  the  river  Bow  at 
Stipi,  near  its  junAion  with  the  Ticcaney,  and  through 
Cornworthy  and  Dittisham,  a  variety  of  soil  and  substrata 
occur,  the  most  prominent  distinction  of  which  is  a 
moist,  grey  and  brown  loam  on  the  shaley  rock,  and  a 
cedar-coloured  soil  of  a  good  staple  on  a  red  rubbly  clayy 
lying  upon  and  intermixed  with  limestonp.  The  red 
^bbly  loam  .on  which  the  cedar-coloured  soil  is  found 
4s  much  more  dry  and  friable  than  the  grey  or  brown 
loam ;  it  contains,  by  analysis  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchin% 
(^  Dittisham,  calcareous  earth  3,  silex  26,  and  argil  21. 
•  Crossing  the  river  Dart  at  Dittisham,  and  descending 
towards  Kingsware,  the  shaley  subsoil  prevails  to  Neth« 
way,  when,  passing  Brixham  to  Berryhead,  and  thenco 
il^estwardly  through  Churchstow,  a  soil  of  a  bright  brown, 
<)r  cedar  colour,  was  generally  observed  to  lie  upon  li 
nbbly  loam  that  intercepted  it  at  various  depths  from 
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die  marble  or  Kmcstote  ?ock  beb>vr«    Tbis  kftdhig  char 
nAcr  at  Stoke  GabrieU  w^  found  interfi(pte4  with  finip 
qatnt  loose  and  detached  blocks  of  a  ffddlih  coloorci 
freestone,  and  which  along  the  cUiirt  at  Paigntoni  seen^ 
consolidated  into  one  united  body  or  str^uin  of  good 
boildin5!^  stone.    It  is  here  to  be  observed^  that  the  soi^ 
upon  a  freestone  bottom,  or  surrounding  thosq  loose  massef 
that  lie  upon  and  near  the  surface,  is  npt  $o  liable  to 
suffer  from  a  dry  spell  of  weather,  as  on  the  rubbly  chij 
resting  upon  the  limestone  rock.    The  old  grasslands 
upon. this  freestone  bottom,are  stated  to  have  an  excellent 
feeding  qiiality>  but  being  once  subjected  f^  th^  P^^g^lf 
will  be  ^ges  before  they  again  acquire  so  good  ^n  bprbagey 
The  country  rouhd  MiiUhill,  in  the  parish  of  Church* 
stow,  and  to  some  distance  from  the  cli£Esr  at.Tprbayy  U 
noch  broken  with  craggy  protuberances,,  affording  but 
a  moderate  staple  of  soiU  which  Taries  from  a  grey  and 
hazel  loam  to  a  thin  staple  of  vegetable*  mould,,  intttu 
Buzed  with  coarse  quartz  and  granite  gi^v^L.  In  the-ftt* 
rishet  of  CockingtoA,  MarWoOf  Little  Hempston  an^ 
Berry  Pomeroy,  is  a  very  Ui^ge  portioi[)  of  ^^oUq^  tillage 
and  rich  pasture  land.:  this  is-gcni^aljy  f<94ind  lying  nfoi^ 
a  Danstone  rubble,   ii^  ifhi^h   frejuca^v  , occur- large 
bodies  of  limestone.    The^  Uttds  in  \k^  iwifh^.of  Oaztt 
iagton  ^nd  Rattery,  oonilis^  6f  a  cedar-coloinreil  soil  of  ^ 
good  staple  oh  iimest«ney;a  i^tid' /yellow:  ^^  lying  oil  ^ 
shaley  ailominous  rocle^  andrt^ .light  sandy ,4paq;i  on  a  blui^ 
cofaured    whinstone, ,  exhibiting  ^  Uvfr<ok(ured  firac^ 
lute,'  and  what  is  here  called  Dunsifoivi*;   ,  ^  . . 
.  The  parishes  of  Diptford  a^d  Noi^h  {|)|ish^  'CfS^^ 
•aataio  a  large  proportion  <tf ,  grey.  Ifium,  ppuQ  the  lam^ 
spedes  of  shaley  rock  as  above  noticodi  t)if  Jfpuaafl^;lia( 
a  Ekmstone  of  abrovmish  red  colour*  and  is  es» 
cftexderahly  above  the. other. land.    The  sou^|icci^ 
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fM%  of  the  parish  of  Brent  partake  in  a  very  great  4^ 
firec  of  both  these  qualities ;  but  aKending  the  comnMMW 
toward6'Darttn06p»  we  meet  with  the  usual  charader  of 
a  peaty  surface  upon  a  granicy  bottom.  , 

In  that  much  broken,  though  beautifully  diversified 
country  on  the  south-east  of  Dartmoor,  and  compriting 
the  parishes  of  Dean  Prior,  Buckfastieigh,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Holne,  the  soil  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
reddish  brown  earth  lying  upon  deep  strata  of  richly 
marbled  limestone.  The  commons  belonging  to  these 
parishes  abutt  westwardly  upon  the  forest  of  Dartmoor^ 
tnd  are  found  generally  to  assimilate  with  the  nature  of 
that  waste. 

After  passing  the  rich  feeding  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Ashburton,  the  soil  in  the  adjacent  villages  u 
4rarious^  and  liesupbn  a  Dpnstone  rubbly  loam,  under 
vhich  is  found 'the  strong  scbistus  blue  flag  and  tlate 
foek,  lime  rock,  and  the  tender  alkiminous  sbaley  rock 
before  noticed.  The  quality  of  the  soil  covering  this 
v^ety  of  substrata,  may  be  r^dily  conceived  by  the 
order  in -which  they  are  mentioned.  Northwardly  from 
Ashburton,  through  Bickington,  the  southern  parts  of 
Ilsineton,  Highweek,  East  and  West  Ogwqll,  the  western 
partr  of  the  pslrish  of  Woolborough  (in  which  is  situated 
the  to^  of  Newton  Bushell),  Abbots  Kirswell,  Coffins^ 
well,  St.  Mary  Church,'  Tormoham,  King's  Kirswell^  Ip» 
0epen,  Star^rton,  Broad  Hempston,  Torbr3ran,  Den* 
bury,  Wdodhmd,  and*  the  parish  of  Ashburton^  a  T&h 
redar-coloured  loans  forms  the  general  character  of  the 
ioifpvndtr  which  there-  are  strata  of  beautifully  veined 
pid  varit^ated  limestone:  these  strata  are  often  intemipt* 
ed'by  the  HKUcf  rock,  covered  with  a  grey  loam  of. a 
ih6dtrzte  staple,  and  producing  a  very  wet  andiweepiqp 
smfJct:"  A'^Dunstone-  soil  sflso  as   frequently >6c«if% 
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Ixneath*  which  is  the  schlsttis  rock»  that  affords  a  very 
good  covering  slatCy  and  flags  for  floohng.  Throughout 
^  this  part  of  the  distridb,  the  enclosures  appear  untie* 
^essarily  small,  but  which  in  a  great  measure  is  presumed 
to  arise  from  vast  quantities  of  loose  lime  and  other  sionet 
that  have  been  gathered  from  the  surface,  and  thrown  upps 
the  rocks  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  lands  ^  thus  coxW 
nesting  them  into  irregular  moundSf  and  in  some  me»* 
sure  accounting  for  their  unusual  number.  The  limestone 
does  not  appear  to  extend  much  to  the  eastward  in  the 
parish  of  Woolborough^  or  through  Combj  or  Stoke  in 
Teign-head)  the  soil  being  there  a  grey  loam  lying  upon 
the  shaley  rock,  intervening  with  which  are  flints,  quartz^ 
and  granite  gravel.  Near  the  river-hills,  and  along  the 
sea-coasty  red  sandy  loam  prevails  on  a  dry  argillaceous 
gravel.  Through  many  parts  of  this  country  the  soil 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hills  lies  upon  a  dark  blue  rubblet 
and  under  which,  the  blue  schistus  rock  is  found  to  afibrd 
very  good  flooring  and  covering  sbtes^.  This  soil  is  not 
so  iiable  to  burn  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather  as  the 
thinner  stapled  limestone  land,  nor  will  it  crack  and  open 
into  fissures  from  the  same  cause  as  where  the  clay  subsoU 
prevails,  and  which  is  generally  the  case  through  all  th^ 
low  grounds  and  vailies. 

J>J6TM1CT    r. 

Crossing  the  Dart  river  from  Holme-park,  and  con« 
tinning  thence  northwardly  through  Buckland  in  the 
Moor  and  Widdecombe,  a  grsy  loam  intermixed  with 
white  acre».r  and  lying  upon  a  coarse  rubbly  clay  and  gra- 
nite gravel,  generally  prevail  through  the  cultivated  landsi 
the  uncultivated  'parts  of  these  parishes  are  formed  of  a 
.^uHst  peaty  farth  on  a  reddish  brown  day,  highly  retexi* 
L  i     ,  tivo 
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five  of  walUEff  tsd  cohraionly  called  fox  InobicL    Tbi^ 
valley,  is  Well  as  all  the  country  below  the  eastern  sniigMl 
•f  the  Moor,  comprehending  Manacon,   North  fiovcfp 
Moreton  Hempstead,  iChlgford,  Gidley»  tnd  I'hrowsteigli^ 
is  excessivisly  broken  into  abrupt  and  huge  irregularities^ 
tertninating  in  craggy  and  frightful  precipices,  th;?  more 
lord  surface  enohmbered  tvith  granite  rocks  and  detached 
masses  of  moorstone.    The  soil  generally  a  loose  tender 
loam  on  a  deep  stratum  x>{  grailitc  prravel.    1  he  soil  ia 
the  parishes  of  Chagford,  Gidiey  a  ^d  Throwsleigh  (all 
situated  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Moor)»  appear  of  a 
superior  quality  to  the  lands  composing  tiic  southern  di« 
vision  of  the  parish  of  South  Tavrton.     The  wild  and 
sterile  prospect  of  this  country  from  several  points  above 
Mtnaton,  offers  a  striking  and  singular  contrast  to  those 
iiefa  and  luxuriant  scenes  which  in  every  direAion  press 
upon  the  vienr  from  the  hill  at  Denbury.    The  southern 
p^ns  of  Drewsteignton,.  the  western  parts  of  Bridford* 
ChristoW)  Lustleigh^  and  Hemiock^  the  northern  parts  of ' 
Usington^  the  whole  of  bovey  Tracy,  and  the  w.cstem  parts 
of  TeigngracC)  may  generally  be  described  as  a  light  brown 
Inould  on  a  grey  gravelly  loam,  veined  tvith  sand,  granite 
gravel,  and  a  blue    and    white    yellow    clay.    It    wa| 
observable  in  many  parts,  that  the  soil  covering  this  va* 
riety  of  substrata,  by  judicious  cultivation  produced  ex* 
cellent  turnips,  barley,  clover  wiieat,    oats  (and  ^hece 
too  strong  for  permanent  pasture),  beans  and  pease. 

l^ISTJilCT  rj. 

A  red  gravelly  loam  on  a  dry  argillaceous  rubble  and 
grout-stone,  is  found  to  occupy  tht  higiier  country  north 
tt  the  river  Teign  %  tbroagh  King's  Teignton,  Bisbop*^ 
TeigntOD,  West  Teignmouth,  and  along  the  oiaBt  to 
DtfWlisht  the  tower  grounds  bordering  opem  the  rivci^ 
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pfcrd  a  vlluaibi«  traA  of  rich  «oa»bc8|  MAong  irhich» 
oi  their  upper  and  western  sides^  apd  in  the  parkhes  of 
Jeigngrace  arid  King's  Teignton,  is  found  a  cold  thia 
fts^ed  grey  loam  on  very  IsTgc  bodies  of  potter  s  clay* 
These  hold  n  general  dire£Uon- from  the  church  of-Kin^f 
Teignton  towards  that  of  Bovey  Tracy :  the  breadth  of 
these  beds  vary  from  a  quarter  fo  half  a  milie )  the  day 
is  seldom  fdund  of  a  nierchaatable  quality  nearer  thsiA 
from  25  to  30  feet  of  the  surface.^  it  is  often,  separate^ 
by  veins  of  inferior  woodland  clay ;  but  the  potter's  clay 
b  always  found  to  hold  its  relative  positions  with  each 
Other,  viz.  southwardly  the  pipe  clay  i  the  light  brown 
sort  in  the  middle ;  and  north wan%  the  crackling  day* 
Jhe  criterion  of  excellence  is,  to  find  in  this  clay  certain 
imall  specks  or  particles  of  fiovey  coal.  The  waste  clay 
dog  out  of  these  pits  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  white 
duraUe  bricki  by  the  admixture  of  about  one-third  part 
of  sand.  The  clay  is  first  dried  in  the  open  air,  and 
then  pounded  and  mixed  dry  with  the  sand,  and  after* 
wards  worked  and  tempered  together.  It  is  necessary  the 
bricks  should  be  well  dried  before  putting  them  in  kilns, 
irhich  holding  30,000  each,  will  require  4eOOO  furze  fag« 
gots  to  burn  them,  costing  about  five  guineas.  The  com* 
mon  price  of  the  bricks  50/.  per  1000  at  the  kiln. 

In  the  distance  before  described  on  the  coast,  the  hills, 
though  steep  and  numerous,  afford  large  portions  of 
very  good  grass  and  tillage  land.  The  subdivisions  here 
appear  unnecessarily  small,  but  for  this  the  s^une  reason 
is  not  to  be  assigned  as  before  stated. 

In  the  parish  of  Dawlish  there  is  a  large  pr<>portion  of 
•oarse,  though  highly  improvable  hnd.  A  large  range  of 
tandohilU  extend  south-westwardly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Axe :  these  are  chiefly  appropriated  as  a  Warren  ; 
some  of  their  tower  parts  have  be^  enclosed  with  a -view 
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t(>  smprdarrmcfit,  but  the  rank  driwn|^  stiid  of  fdiich  tht 
foiface bcomposed}  defeated  the  undertaking.  Among 
these  sand«hiU9  are  some  lagoons  or  lakes  of  salt  watcr^ 
where  the  making  of  salt  has  htely  been  renewed  whh 
the  prospeA  of  answering  ^ery  wcH. 

The  country  rises  gradually  towards  the  north-east^ 
vtd  is  richly  diversified  with  woodland.  The  hills  and 
4alcs  afford  some  very  good  pastnre  and  tillage  lands. 
Atong  the  steep  side^hilisy  which  form  the  small  but 
handsome  vale  of  Ashcombe*  is  a  large  proportion  of 
good  orchard  ground,  the  soil  generally  of  a  tender 
nature^  and  much  used  for  the  culture  of  turnips^ 
The  red  sandy  loam  generally  chara£^er»zes  rhe  beaBtifol 
demesne  of  Mamhead,  and  continues  through  Kentoo, 
Powderham)  and  Kenn,  where  understrata  of  grey  and 
white  sand  and  sandstone  seems  occasionally  to  prevail ; 
but  northwardly  towards  Shilhngford,  this  substrata 
seems  entirely  lost  in  a  red  rubUy  gravel  and  grout  stoncy 
which  continues  through  Exminster,  ShiUingford^  AI* 
phington,  and  Ide,  to  Enetcr. 

Proceeding  thence  through  Newton  St.  Cyrcs,  Credi« 
too»  and  the  country  of  Coiebrook,  Clannaborou^h,  Dow^ 
or  Nymet  Tracy,  Broad  Nymet,  North  Tawton,  Sump* 
ford  Courtenay,  ExbournCy  and  Jacobstow,  towards  Ha- 
therleigh,  the  rich  red  loom  is  fouhd  to  vary  in  its 
strei^th  and  quality,  from  its  lying  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  on-  a  deep  bed  of  red  rubUy  gravel,  or  from  its 
tkinity-to  a  red  pummice-like  marl,  which  in  the  parishes 
of  Colebrooke  and  North  Tawton,  is  found  between  the 
soil  and  a  hatd  brown  rock  usefully  employed  in  repair- 
ing the  roads,  and  forming  excellent  building  stones 
This4atteris  justly  esteemed  by  far  the  strongest  and  richest 
land.  Under' the -former,  description  of  soil  and  sub-' 
strata^  sn^y  fairly  be  classed  all  th^t  beautifol  country 
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Ijmg  along  the  Crecdj,  the  Extf  and  the  Culm  fivers, 
«nd  bouaJed  northwardljr  by  Distrifk  No.'  II.  AIoBg 
these  waters-courses  are  large  and  valuable  trads  of  marsh 
and  meadow  grounds,  subjeft  to  annual  inundation. 
Where  those  streams  become  limited  in  extending  their 
enriching  waters  by  the  risings  of  the  lower  grounds,  thef 
are  taken  up  at  the  highest  level  the  country  will  a€brd, 
and  thus  their  fertilizing  qualities  are  spread  to  a  wider 
extent  by  the  artificial  means  of  irrigation* 

This  country  is  beautifully  enriched  with  wide  and 
handsome  vales,  the  sides  of  which  are  chequered  with 
fruitful  orchards  and  thriving  woodlands:  the  lovd'y 
verdure  of  the  grass  grounds,  the  broad  swells  and  undu«> 
htions  of  its  higher  parts,  the  declivities  of  which, 
adorned  with  houses  and  the  improvements  of  the 
inhabitants,  give  the  whole  an  air  of  considerable  ferti* 
.  licy  and  interest  with  the  passing  traveller* 

The  town  of  Cullumpton,  like  many  others  in  tha 
county  of  Devon,  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  rich  and 
fruitful  country.  The  red  loamy  sand  is  found  to  pre* 
vail  generally  along  the  Culm  river,  through  Uffculm, 
and  Culmstock,  to  the  borders  of  Somerset.  Returning 
thence  southwardly  abng  the  foot  of  the  Black-down 
hills,  the  same  charadler  of  country  continues  through 
Kentisbeare>  and  Broadhembury,  to  the  head  western 
branches  of  the  river  Otter,  and  an  eastern  branch- of 
the  river  Culm;  thence  through  the  western  parts  of  Pay- 
hembury,Plymtree,  Clayhaydon,  Clyst  St.  Lawrence,  with 
intervening  red  gravelly  loam  and  grout-stone.  This 
-aandy  quality  extends  to  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  after 
pawing  i%t  delightful  environs,  through  Topsham,  and 
down  the  eastern  side  of  the  £xe  river,  the  red  or  cedars 
coloured  loam  seems  gradually  to  fade,  and  finally  ter* 
ttinaus  at  Lympston  and  Withecombe,  in  a  li^t  red 
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sindy  soil  upon  i  coarse  siliceous  gravely  Teined  trith  hnSC 
earth,  and  in  which  there  is  frequently  found  a  broMr 
tod  blue  stone  marl.  Yhis»  from  the  number  of  pilr 
in  the  fields,  must  formerly  have  been  much  nsed  at  9 
tnanure. 

Continuing  eastward  ty  along  the  coast  through  £x^ 
mouth,  Littleham,  Withecombe  Rawleigh,    East    BikU 
Icigh,  Otterton,  Bidlon,  and  Colyton  Rawleigh,  the  light 
s^ndy  soil  prevails  through  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country,  and  generally  lying  on  a  deep  bed  of  red  sandy 
sand-rock,  and  coarse  pebbly  gravel.     Approaching  thcf 
wastes  of  Woodbury,  this  substrata  becomes  mixed  with 
flints,  quartz,  brown  and  white  sandstones,  dark,  Uuet 
and  greenish  coloured  pebbles,  below  which  is  sometimey 
observed  a  deep  bed  of  red  sand,  veined  with  strong  red 
loam  or  brick  earth.     This  great  variety  of  substrata  M 
covered  with  a  soil,  the  basis  of  which  is  sand  and  red*' 
dish  brown  loam  of  a  much  stronger  and  tougher  texture. 
Upon  the  former,  turnips  are  sometimes  cultivated ;  ott 
the  latter,  pease,  beans,  and  wheat.     Ascending  the  river 
Otter,  the  country  westwardly  towards  Woodbury-com- 
fnon,  and  eastwardly  ranging  along  the  foot  of  the  hillt 
forming  Sidmouth   Gap,  although  strongly  marked  with 
the  sandy  charaAer,  is  found  to  include  large  bodies  of 
strong  red  gravelly  clay,  mixed  with  the  blue  and  red  in* 
duraced  marl  before  noticed.     The  sandy  soil  so  far  pre^ 
▼ails,  as  to  have  induced  some  years  since  the  culture  of 
carrots  in  the  parishes  of  Harpford,  Fen  Ottcry,  Ottery 
St.  Mary*s,  and  the  western  parts  of  Feniton.     Crossing 
thence  the  river  Otter  towards  Tallatot),  the  black,  whitCy 
and  grey  flints  are  suddenly  lost  in  the  same  coarse  pebbbff 
gravel '  observed  at  Bi^n,  but  which>  in  addition  to  the 
sand-rock  before  noticed,  is  £uthcr  varied  by  a  8trdng» 
taii{h^sQcatutn<if  red  clay)  which,  wheA  mixed  witli^thr 
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Q^nimcm  marl  of  the  coimtryy*  is  (bund  to  make  good 
bricks.  This  strong  clay  comioues  veined  with  a  sandf 
Icam  upon  a  deep  bed  of  fine  gravel  and  a  sand-rocky 
with  frequent  occurrence  of  the  red  tender  loam  or 
marl  of  the  country,  through  the  parishes  of  WhimplCf 
Rockbeare,  Ayiesbeare»  lloniton,  Clyst,  and  Farringtoo. 
Through  St.  George's  Clyst,  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  Sowtooy 
aad  Heavitree,  a  greater  uniformity  prevails*  and  the  soil 
is* found  generally  to  consist  of  a  red,  rich  friaUe  loam, 
lying  to  a  good  depth  upon  the  grout-stone  rock. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  district  there  are  nume- 
rous orchards,  the  (ruic  io  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
seems  to  have  generally  succeeded  this  year.  In  many 
places  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  parti« 
cularly  the  latter,  appear  to  conspire  with  the  small  «n« 
closures,  in  overshading  by  far  too  large  a  proportion,  df 
diis  truly  vaduable  country. 

DISTRICT  rii. 

The  soil  between  Ottery  and  Sidmouth  consists  of  a 
strong  brown  loam  on  a  tough  red  flinty  clay,  and  a  light 
sandy  loam  on  a  deep  bed  of  sand,  and  sand-rock  of  the 
same  colour.  Crossing  the  peak  of  Sidmouth  Gap,  the 
beautiful  valley  of  tjie  Sid  appears  opening  upon  the  coast, 
displaying  the  town  and  bathing  shores  of  Sidmouth  to  a 
great  iftl vantage.  Ascending  the  coarse  and  flinty  sides  of 
Saicombe*hill,  its  top  is  found  to  spread  into  a  sheep- 
down  of  some  extent,  affording  a  short  and  sweet  herbage^ 
but  on  which  huge  masses  of  cor^glomerated  flints,  rising 
above  the  surface,  interrupt  the  operations  of  tillage  in 
the  adjacent  enclosures.  A  tra£t  of  good  turnip  and  bar« 
Icf  land,  lying  chiefly  on  a  dry  flinty  gravel,  intermixed 
with  Miall  portions  of  a  stronger  toil,  are  found  generally 
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to  prevail  through  the  interior  of  the  parishes  of  Sal* 
combe»  Branscombe,  and  Bur.  Along  the  sea  coast  the 
soil  is  generally  composed  of  a  strong  reddish  brown  fiintj 
loam*  at  various  depths,  upon  a  deep  stratum  of  chalky 
beneath  whichy  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  feet 
below  the  floors  of  the  present  chalk  pits,  levels  are  driven 
near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  into  immense  bodies  of  firee^ 
stone,  which  tallies  in  every  respcA  with  that  of  Portland. 
The  stone  rises  in  similar  blocks,  and  when  quarried,  is 
in  every  respeft  equally  valuable.  I'his  stratum  of  free« 
scone  B  found  generally  to  occur  under  all  the  chalk  clifis 
from  Branscombe  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire* 

A  tra6l  of  recently  embanked  salt-marsh  on  the  western 
sde  of  the  river  Axe,  between  Seaton  and  the  half  yearljf 
meadow  grounds  below  Colyton-briJge,  promises  to  an* 
swer  extremely^  well.  The  high  lands  on  both  sidet  the 
river  Axe,  are  formed  of  a  strong  and  sandy  loam  upon 
a  tough  red  flinty  clay  and  gravelly  subsoil.  At  Charton^ 
within  the  parish  of  Axemouth,  a  stratified  body  of  lime* 
stone,  and  a  solid  bed  of  chalk,  are  found  within  the  space 
of  the  same  aCre.  Continuing  along  the  sea  coa<>t,  the 
same  flinty  loams  prevail  on  occasional  bodies  of  chalkt 
and  which  in  the  parish  of  Uplime  terminates  in  the  hard 
stratiGed  lime-rock  before  mentioned,  and  which  consists 
of  a  dark  blue,  and  a  dun  white,  or  cream  coloured  stone. 
These  strata  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  blue  or  grey 
lais  limestone.  £nclo5;ed  between  these  strata  is  the  strong* 
est  and  richest  marl  in  nature :  it  seems  to  have  undergone 
a  most  violent  compression,  and  although  it  readily  falls 
like  lime,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  was  not  understood  to, 
have  ever  been  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  flinty  or  sandy 
loams  of  the  neighbourhood* 

Northwardly  from  Uplime  and  Musbury,   there  is  an. 
extensive  range  of  commons^  the  soil  of  whichi  with  that 
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of  the  adjacent  enclosuresi  consist  of  a  brown  loam  of  a 
good  depth  on  a  tough  flinty  clay,  and  perhaps  better 
adapted  for  tillage  than  for  pasture.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Axoiinster,  and  down  the  eastern 
udt  of  the  valley  towards  Musbury,  lies  upon  the  strati- 
fied limestone  rock  above  described.  The  wide  and  lovely 
valley  of  the  Axe,  cohtains  a  large  body  of  r!th  feeding 
and  meadow  land,  the  soil,  as  usual  in  such  situations,  being 
chiefly  formed  by  a  deposition  of  sediment  from  the  inun- 
dating waters,  and  which  are  here  found  to  possess  the 
most  fruflifying  qualities.  The  same  character  of  soil  and 
substrata,  but  without  the  apparent  intervention  of  the 
stratified  lime-rock,  is  found  to  continue  along  the  higher 
grounds.  North-east  of  this  valley,  through  Kilmington 
and  Dalwood  (the  latter  composing  a  part  of  the  county 
of  Dorset),  a  strong  red  stone  marl,  preserving  nearly  a 
horizontal  position,  and. found  on  corresponding  levels, 
seems. generally  to  spread  or  stretch  through  all  the  hills 
from  the  sea  coast  into  the  interior  country.  This  has 
been  formerly  much  used  as  a  manure,  but  latterly  little 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  it.  The  hill  east- 
wardly  of  the  valley,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Membury,  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that  stated  of  Up- 
line, and  which  continues  eastwardly  through  Dorset* 
thirCj  and  includes  the  part  of  Devon  which  comprises  the 
parish  of  Thomcombe  and  Ford  Abbey. 

The  ridge  lying  west  of  the  village  of  Membury  consists 
of  a  strong  flinty  loam  on  a  solid  bed  of  chalk,  extending 
north-west  and  northwardly  towards  the  coarse  commons 
in  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  surface  here  is  frequently 
Cttcumbered  with  detached  masses  of  a  close  freestone 
sock.  Westwardly  through  Stockland  (and  that  part  of 
she  county  of  Dorset  lying  within  the  general  outline  of 
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the  county  of  Devon)  the  chalk  entirely  disnppeat^,  antf 
the  soil  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  is  formed  of  a  doilo 
brown  loam  on  a  tough  flinty  clay;  on  their  sides,  Ai 
t*cd  tender  loam  or  mar!  before  noticed  generally  occiirr^ 
and  produc?s  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  and  vallicSt 
Urge  trafts  of  rich  feeding  ground  and  meadows. 

A  thin  cold  grey  loam,  mixed  with  an  impcrfcAly  cry^ 
tallized  flint  or  hird  Siindstohe,  forms  the  soil  in  the  high^-' 
tr  parts  of  the  parish  of  Wcdworthy :  descending  thehci? 
into  the  vale  of  Honiton,  a  brown  tender  loam  upon  a  rti 
and  blue  marl,  is  found  to  prevail  through  all  the  IbMx 
and  less  elevateli  pArts  of  that  ndghbourhood.  Ascending 
fhe  valley  of  the  Otter,  on  its  higher  parts  arc  fetinU  it 
more  light  and  tender  soil,  of  a  ha?cl  colour,  but  abotmd« 
ing  with  fiint  and  the  sandstone  before  mentioned,  'thii 
k  found  h>  be  the  case  through  Comberawlcigh,  Monk- 
ton  Luppk  and  Upottery  :  Yaixon^be  is  fa^^orably  vftti^ 
ated  on  the  south-east  hang  of  a  hill,  and  on  a  body  vf 
red  and  blue  marl;  this  latter  occurs  very  frequently 
among  the  rich  ired  marl,  and  although  it  does  not  ier* 
Incnt  so  strongly  with  eommon  vinegar,  it  still  preserves  % 
preference  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmers. 

The  country  above  Yarcombe,  and  east  of  the  Tfvef 
Otter,  extendi  into  coarse  uncultivated  moors  and  cuinA 
tnons.  Ntitthwardly  of  the  church,  and  extending  to* 
wards  OtterforJ,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  strati* 
ted  blue  and  white  kis  lime-rock  again  occurs  under  a 
strong  brown  loam,  on  a  tough  flinty  clay.  In  the  north- 
ern parts^of  the  parish  of  Upottery,  and  through  Church 
Staunton,  the  soil  chiefly  consists  of  a  loose  browA 
zhtndd  dn  a  ycllbw  woodland  clay  and  fox  mould.  Thi 
new  enclosures  lately  made  in  this  parish,  appear  t& 
Hfibrd  some  very.good  turnips^  bariey,  "oats,  wheat,  a 
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clover  i  the  fields  are  vastly  overcharged  trith  water^  but 
luive  otherwise  a  handsome  appearance»  their  surface  being 
only  slightly  strewed  with  loose  flints  and  sandstone*. 

After  passing  the  village  to  the  westward,  the  country 
rises,  with  a  more  broken  aspeA:  towards  Clayhaydon  the 
soil  and  substrata  possess  a  much  stronger  quality^  but 
greatly  abounding  with  flints  and  sandstones.  Some  en« 
dotures  have  been  recently  made  in  this  parish,  whichf 
when  properly  drained  and  cultivated,  cannot  fail  an* 
•wering  extremely  welL  This  character  continues  along 
the  Black-down  hills  southwardly  towards  Hemiock, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Culm  aflfords  some  valuable  traAs 
of  pasture  and  meadow  ground,  and  which,  in  like  maimer 
with  those  on  the  river  Otter,  are  usually  employed  in 
depasturing  dairy  cows* 

Proceeding  towards  the  head  of  the  valley  ifi  Which  h 
situated  the  parish  of  Sheldon,  we  gradually  emerge  from 
ihe  sandy  distriA,  and  again  ascending  the  Black-down 
iiiUsy  their  high  table  tops  are  found  to  spread  into  as 
eitensive  plain,  the  soil  changing  to  a  light  brown  loam 
on  a  fox  mould,  below  which  is  a  deep  and  universal  bed 
of  chip  sand,  aflfording  very  good  whetstones,  and  found 
ttni&rmly  to  rest  upon  the  great  horizontal  field  of  red 
tender  loam  or  marl  before  noticed.  The  parish  of  Duup 
kerswell  comes  generally  under  this  description,  but  herd 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  wherever  the  chip 
sand  and  mad  come  to  day,  the  more  retentive  stratuo^ 
of  the  latter  holds  up  the  water,  till  it  bursts  forth  io 


*  Hctr  the  village  of  Church  Scaimton  a  fiekl  of  oatt  wm  ttill  La 
die  diock  on  tht  Itt  of  Odlober;  the  crop  was  large  in  point  of  barthefl, 
%ot  fRHS  the  wecnett  of  the  ground,  the  turmpt  Which  preceded  it  Wtrs 
aasfcdotftiUthecod  of  April:  the  oau  Wire  town  on  the  late  Friday 
yihatmnsthi  with  secda, 
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springs  and  weeping  ground ;  and  hence  the  morasi  and 
peaty  margins  along  all  the  declivities  and  side-hills  in 
thi»  country.  These  morasses  are  found  frequently  to 
abound  with  bog-timber ;  an  oak  of  this  description  was 
recently  raised  out  of  a  bed  of  peat  near  Woodford-lodg^ 
vhich  squared  15  inches  at  the  butt,  and  was  about  20 
feet  long  ;  the  whole  of  its  sap  wasgonc>  and  it  had  much 
the  appearance  of  being  a  fork  or  a  branch  of  a  much 
larger  tree :  General  Simcoe  was  offered  five  guineas  for 
it  before  it  was  taken  up,  but  this  he  thought  proper  to 
decline.  r 

The  stratum  of  red  loamy  marl,  with  its  correspond* 
ing  understratum  of  strong  building  stone,  as  noticed 
along  the  coast,  is  found  generally  below  the  chip  sand 
on  the  Black-down  hills  and  their  adjoining  hollows^ 
still  this  marly  stratum  must  not  be  considered  as  hokfing 
an  unbroken  field  up  to  that  height,  for  although  Dim^ 
kerswell,  Broadhembury  and  Pay  hem  bury  commons*  wiH 
afford  the  loamy  marl  within  100  feet  of  the  brow  qf  the 
Black*down  hills,  still  the  surface  of  the  valley  to  the 
westward  is  greatly  below  this  level,  and  in  many  places 
covered  to  a  considerable  depth  of  sand,  through  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  pass,  to  come  at  the  stratum  of  red 
loamy  marl  below. 

The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Awliscombe,  Buckerell,  and 
Fineton,  may  be  referred  to  what  has  been  generally  said 
of  the  vale  of  Honiton,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  is 
-usually  employed  in  the  depasturing  of  dair}'  cov^s.  A 
strong  flinty  loam  seems  to  prevail  througii  the  parishes 
of  Gittisham,  J'arway,  and  OiTwell.  This  continues 
through  the  southern  parts  of  Wed  worthy,  where,  near 
to  the  church,  a  body  of  chalk  is  found  covered  with  the 
soil  and  substance  above  stated.  Crossing  the  Coley 
rivvr,  the  cast  i»idc  of  the  valley  becomes  of  a  more  light 
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and  tender  nature;  rising  the  hills  on  that  side,  the 
chip  saml  appears  capped  with  a  deep  body  of  strong 
flinty  loam,  which  generally  f  :rms  the  upper  brow  of  the 
hills ;  but  their  highest  plains  become  afterwards  covered 
with  a  brown,  wet,  sandy  loam  Approaching  the  parish 
of  Shute,  the  brown  sandy  loam  again  gives  way  to  one 
xsl  a  stronger  nature,  and  which  contirhies  along  the  fiiiit- 
fui  hills  and  vallies  of  the  Coley  and  Axe  rivers.  ' 

After  passing  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  G>]y« 
ton,  tl^  soil  through  the  parishes  of  North  and  South 
Leigh  and  Sidbury  consists  of  a  dry  flinty  loam  upon  a 
coarse  gravel,  and  a  brown  moory  loam  on  a  woodland*  clay 
mould.  The  dry  stratum  is  always  preferred,  and  fox 
whether  for  winter  or  spring  com,  and  the  grass  grounds, 
whicbare  here  generally  very  good,  are  usually  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  feeding  dairy  cows. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  proceeding  along  the  sea^ 
coast,  the  round  coarse  pebble  stones  and  gravel  was  en* 
tirely  lost  among  the  flints  before  we  reached  Sidmouth, 
and  that  the  flints  do  not  occur  in  such  numbers  over  the 
stratified  lime-rock,  as  on  the  solid  beds  or  bodies  of 
chalk.  The  lime  measure  in  this  district  by  the  hogshead, 
consists  of  36  liquid  Winchester,  pecks,  prict  S/.  pev 
hogshead. 
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S6mb  years  since  a  vein  of  ciilm  appearing  near  tbt 
surface  on  the  parish  of  Cblttlehamptony  induced  triab 
to  be  made  of  its  quality,  which  proving  satisfafiorjr,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  workihg  it.  This 
association  continued  for  about  two  years^  during  which 
time  five  or  six  weys  of  culm  were  raised*  and  which  was 
usefully  employed  in  burning  lime.  The  vein  varied 
£rom  about  four  inches  to  one  foot  in  thickness :  held  a . 
course  correspondent  with  the  general  lay  of  the  strata 
through  the  country*  and  dipped  to  the  southward 
about  one  foot  in  three.  The  disappointment  to  several 
of  the  party*  by  the  thinness  of  the  seam*  and  the-  esv 
traordinaiy  expense  consequently  incurred  in  raising  so 
small  a  quantity,  occasioned  the  ^relinquishment  of  the 
projeft,  although  great  expectations  are  still  entertained 
in  the  neighbourhood*  that  the  attempt  will  be  renewed 
on  a  future  day. 

In  the  parish  of  Swimbridge  a  copper  mine  has  been 
discovered*  but  of  its  extent  and  value  little  is  at  present 
known.  At  North  Molton  a  copper  mine  is  now  work- 
ing* which  heretofore  yielded  considerable  advantages; 
%hat  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  efforts,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say*  as  the  works  now  carrying  on  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  form  any  thing  like  a  fair  estimate  of 
their  probable  success. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  very  rich  ironstone  is 
annually  sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cpmbe-martin 


p  Wr.  Rabjr's  iron^or^R  at  JJpn^tbXt  « ^SsW*,-^^ 
About  two  years  ago  attempts  were  fj^^.^t  ^^yj|t}b}(^ 
for  coal,  and  at  AlwingtoD  .  for  .ojip^:  ,£^  ^^^9f{f 
thing  a^  the  fonoer  place  to.  encpni^ge  a  j^onti^u^gc^  ^f 
search  (and  at  tl^e  latter  place  lar^  qua^ tftk)^  of  tnfx^^^ 
-9P^l)>  l^tb  works  were  prodentlj  abandoned^  iogec^ 
•with  al}  e3^peAatipo&  of  future  indemnity.  fo{  thf  expen^ 
ilicurrfd.    The  lead  aqd  silver  mines  of  f^nibe-martip 
.«^r4  alsp  well  known  in  l^s^ory  |  but  why  ^ley.^e  8tt%r<{^ 
rp  ^ie  at  rest  at  this  timei  is  difficult  to  detfgc^o^e. 
f    A-  bpdy  of  lead  has  recently  been  disf^v^c4  ^  (^^ 
fPdgbtff'urhood,  which|lrpi^  the  trija^  ^rea^  fn^^ef/i^ 
i-yalve,  prpmises  to  answer .  i^xtreiQCly  V^,^\  T^  ^VPf^ 
•rpclu  in  the  clItTsy  and  along  the  imieaj^  %>F^  f^ 
Wntcrmouth  and  Cop^b^^^manin^  seepi  ii|>bq44^  K  ^(V 
sbillpf  ai)d  stratified  ruck.of  the  cot^n^ry;}  9#4i^^^li8^  ?P 
appearaiycxe  of  t^)?^  ydns  ha^  ^een  disfoyeffi(|>  ^ipa- 
risbcs  of  Kentisbury'ra^id   P^vn^off^^  t!)(^  repiai;^ 
little  doubt  of  their  continuing  in  that  difc^Ufa,  aii.d 
Ipwards  Sadler's  Stone  (which  marks  the  x^orthrwest  ex- 
tremity of  £xmoor)«  and  ranging,  it  may  be  presume^^ 
linseen  through  the  base  of  the  forest,  .to  wh^re  it  cropfi 
put  to  the  southward  of  Lanacre*bri4gc>  in  the  county 
of  Somerset. 

Near  the  line  delineated  on  the  apap;^;  ^^1  runiiung 

parallel  (o  it,  is  ai^other  body  of  limcnooe,  at  pre^Q^ 

worlced  little  to  t}ie  westward  of  the  parifb  of  Il^i** 

•combe.     Passing  thence  ea^wardly  to  Berryn^arber  liine- 

workii  thence  north  oi  East-dowuf  and  s^utJi  of  i^entis- 

Jmry  to  the  Challacombe  Ume-works,  th^  iden(i|;  of 

4hif  Tein  is  presumed  to  be  fully  showi»  frai^  tbf  ffU^M^ 

iMg  particulars  occurring  along  the  linpi.^  ^pc4i^99^ 

Jakco  up  at  Ilfracombes  Berry-aarb^s,  W^l»n4.  fx^^, 

in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish  of  Kentisbjiry^  ^^  ^ 

^ ' .  K  i  Luni 
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imd  Fortetcue's  lime-works  in  the  parish  of  ChaUacombef 
lU  exiAly  correspond  in  colour,  which  is  a  greyish 
Wbwti ;  its  textnre,  which  is  very  close,  is  thinly  veined 
with  a  calcareous  spar ;  showing  but  few  granulous  sparks 
'%lien  presented  obliquely  to  the  light,  smooth  to  tbb 
tOQth»  and  more  glossy  in  its  frafhire  than  other  ]im6» 
stone.    It  is  covered  at  various  depths  with  the  sanoiB 
bright  brown  coloured  shillot,  combined  with  the  like 
Une  schistas,  flag  or  hard  slaty  rock,  and  from  which  k 
requires  imich  praJlice,  and  a  quick  discerning  eye*  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.     It  no  where  partakes 
of  the  r^lar  dtp  or  mclination  of  the  stratum,  in  which 
it  is  embodied,  but  is  broken  and  interrupted  with  what 
the  miners  call  shear-heads  and  saddles.    The  lime-rock 
is  found  without  any  regularity  or  order,  save  that  of 
the  course  it  holds  with  the  common  strata  of  the  bills. ' 
In  enmlning  the  country  in  the  diredion  of  this  vein, 
the  remains    of-  an  old  lime^kilH  was  discovered  near 
Westland  Pounds  the  working  of  which,  upon  inquiry^ 
was  found  to'  have  been  discontinued  through  the  ma- 
nagement  and  a'ldress  of  the  lime-burners  at   Combo- 
martin.     Upon  the  whole,  there  remains  little  doubt  of 
the  continuation  of  this  bed  of  limestone,  and  of  its  ex- 
istence through  the  whole  line  of  country  distinguished 
upon  the  map/    From  the  limestone  which  is  known  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  promontory  that  projeAs  north- 
wardly  in  the  parish  of  Fremington,  and  occasions  that 
sudden  bend  in  the  riv^  Taw,  opposite  to  Heanton* 
house,  there*  are  reasonable  grounds  for  presuming  that 
this. limestone  is  a  part  of  a  body  or  vein  as  yet  undiKcv 
-vered,  running  through  the  parishes  of  Braunton,  Heau- 
^on  Puochardon  and   Barnstable,  and  continued  paralld 
•with  the  veins  of  limestone  before  and  hereafter  to  bt 
'menti<»icd.  .     «    . 

*-  The 


The  ntxt  rttn  of  limestone  that'oobirs'sbiBtliwimdly  a 
Js  district,  is  that  cropping  out  near  St.  Anne's  chapel^ 
in  the  parish  of  Heanton  Punchardon  (  passing  fthenoe 
fastwardly  through  the  parish  of  Fremington,  where  the 
wein  does  nc^  exceed  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  en- 
closed in  a  stratum  of  hard  bluish  building  stone,  occs- 
•ionally  veined  with  a  fluor  of  quartz:  thence  through 
Bickington,  Bishop's  Tawton,  Swimbridge,  the  nortk 
port  of  Fiilefgh  and  south  part  of  Molland  Bouceanz, 
West  Ansteyi  and  through  the  parishes  of  Dulverton  and 
Shilgate,  in  the  county  of  Somersejt.  This  vein  is  com- 
posed of  a  narrow  stratum  of  blue  lais  limestoiie»  off 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  m 
deep  stratum  of  clay  produced  by  a  decomposition  of  the 
shaley  rotten-stone  roek ;  is  without  any  regular  'dip  or 
inclination,  and  seems  turned  about  by  the  frequent  tx>» 
cunrence  of  shear-heads,  from  an  oblique  to  a  perpendsr 
cnlar  direftion,  as  often  dipping  to  the  east  or  west  m 
to  the  north  or  south.  It  is  embodied  in  a  stratum  of 
ttroag  bluish  building  stone,  to  which  it  is  so  cloself 
united,  as  to  render  it  as  difficult  to  separate  as  it  is  for  a 
stranger  to  distinguish  the  one-from  the  oth<r.  A  ipuck 
larger  .proportion  of  calcareous  spar  seems  to  pervade  tl^ 
Umestone  than  that  before  noticed.  It  also  possesses  n 
Wghter  bluish  colour,  although  it  is  evidently  of  a  less 
firm  and  eompaft  texture* 

South  of  this  line,  and  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Instow, 
IS  a  stratified  body  of  limestone,  from  one.  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  extending  eastwardly  through  the  northern 
•pKts  of  the  parish  of  Harwood}  thence  the  same  course 
continued  through)  the  parishes  of  Chittlehamptoq^ 
South  Moltony  the  norfhem  parts  of  Bishop's  Nympton, 
^  Ward's  Ailly'  thipugh  the  parishes  of  fiast  Ahstey 
'    «  and 


«id  Bnnhfind*  fhh  Jtin  tppearl  t«  he  wedged  so  bj  a 
MOmpsA  bed  of  thick  shte,  or  rather  i^g-^MCt  fonnd 
•Tcryr  -useful  for  botlding,  covering  dminsi  &f:«  The 
luncBtone  in  this  mass  docs  not  seem  to  differ  matcriaUf 
•in  quality  from  the  last  described.  It  appears  to  rise  at 
a  considerable  angle  from  the  horiaon.  Immcdiatelf  OP 
.the  top  of  the  limestone  is  a  ragstonc  which  readilf 
.divides  into  lamiaa»  and  4issolves  by  exposure  to  the-ajr- 
The  course  and  presence  of  this  limestone  is  gencrallf 
.discoverable  by  a  body  of  Uafk  shillot  gravel  produced 
•from  the  laminoriS  rock9  vhich  in  some  places  immedi* 
Jtc]y  covers  ilie  limestone,  and  breaking  in^o  small  frag- 
ments) is  found  to  be  an  excellent  material  for  repairing 
thcjroads. 

These  are  all  the  veins  of  limestone  vrhich  has  ofi» 
enrred  to  observation  in  this  distriA ;  little  doubt  hov* 
ever  is  entertained,  that  had  circumstances  allowed  of  m 
snore  minute  inquiry,  indications  of  other  veins  wouU 
have  been  discovered  between  the  north  line  of  limestone 
fiear  Castle-hill  park  and  the  body  of  limestone  rock  now 
working  at  Chailacombe.  The  general  lay  of  the  strata 
being  thus  ascertained,  and  the  uniform  continuation  of 
the  limestone  in  the  same  direflion,  affords  some  ground 
4o  hope  that  this  may  lead  to  farther  and  more  important 
discoveries  of  the  like  nature,  in  which  the  future  ia»- 
provement  of  the  country  seems  ao  much  dependent.  ▲ 
^aek  shillot  gravel  frequently  occurs  in  the  neighbmir^ 
iiood  of  Alwington  and  Land-cross,  but  no  limestone  hat 
keen  discovered  in  its  vicinity. 

A  slate  formerly  taken  op  at  East  Alwington,  and  e»- 
ported  under  the  name  of  Holland  blues,  is  at  this  iknc 
;vorked  merely  for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  neigliv 
tKNBziiood^  but  on  the  ^return  of  peace,  itis  most  pm> 

baUe 
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teMe*  thac'  tlie  export  trade  of  dus  artick  will  be 
Vesumed* 

A  large  qtnotity  of  ochre,  of  tarkms  shades ,  between 
ltd  und  yellow^  was  formerly  foiyid  and  maiiufaftiiiied  ia 
the  parish  of  East-down  in  the  parish'  of  Con^b^ 
martin  there  is  also  a  hodf  of  umber:  these  were*  foiu- 
merly  worked  and  prepared  for  marioet  iii  the  couatvy^ 
bat  of  late  years  have  been  }ktle -attended  to; 

The  digging  and  sending  coastfrays  the  pipeclay  found 
at  Wear  Giffard,  has  been  much  discontinued  of  late 
years;  a  considerable  quantity,  however,  df  the  brow^ 
potter's  clay  is  raised  in  the  perish  of  Fremington,  ipnd 
eomreyed  to  Barnstablei  and  coastways  to  other  places 
for  making  crocks,  jars,  milk-pans,  and  all  the  coarae 
artklef  of  brown  or  common  earthen-ware. 

DISTRICT  II. 

The  minerals  occurring  ip  this  distri£l  will  be  foun4 
chiefly  confined  to  limestop^  either  s^qally  discovered, 
or  the  dire^ion  ip  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
pointed  out,  as  w^li  as  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  has  hir 
therto  admitted.  Previously,  however,  it  will  be  neces* 
tvy  to  notice,  that  on  descending  jpear  the  borflers  pf  th^ 
river  Bovey,  in  the  parish  of  Lustleigh,  la  large  quantttj 
of  plumbago  was  found,  recently  raised  and  prepared  feir 
the  Exeter  marker ;  akp  to  st^te,  tlu|t  a  few  y^s  s^fi^ 
some  culm  was  discpv^ei^  in  tj^  parish  of  Hig^  Heantoa: 
fhis  was  worked  for  ^  short  tim^B,  \i\kt  the  seatp  .not  prov-* 
ng  more  than  two  inches  thicjEt  and  the  W4t^  sinldenly 
•coming  upon  the  workmen,  the  vein  was  iielinquished. 
large  portions  of  f>ipe  clay  were  fom>erly  dug  on  the 
dcsnesne  lands  of  Petrockstow,  and  -shipped  round  from 
Bidefof d  to  the  potteries  io  Stafprdshire.     A  spring  of 
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.bnckish  water  rises  in  one  of  these  old  cby-p!^  wll€re^ 
from  the  traQs  of  castle  approaching  in  all  direAioiUt  i| 
teems  as  mocb  frequented  as  we^  fbrmerlj  the  celebrttcd 
salt  licks  in  the  western  parts  of  America:  it  emits  a  strong 
sulphurous  vapour  in  the  warm  anJ  moist  weather^  and 
whenever  it  overflows,  its  wMers  mark  their  extent  by 
barrenness  and  sterility. 

The  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chudleigh 
fteems  to  lie  without  any  determinate  direftion,  nor  is  it 
otherwise  particularly  to  be  distinguished  than  by  lying  in 
parallel  strata,  and  with  little  or  no  dip  or  inclination  any 
way.  This  stone  is  of  a  reddish,  and  of  a  iiark  blue  co- 
lour, capable  of  taking  a  very  high  polish,  and  forincrly 
much  in  demand  at  Exeter  and  other  large  towns  in  the 
country,  for  chimney-pieces,  and  other  useful  and  oma^ 
mental  purposes.  Vast  quantities  of  this  stone  are  carried 
in  a  raw  state  to  lime-kilns  at  a  distance,  where  it  is  burnt 
with  fiirze  or  other  faggots,  in  what  are  called  flame-kilns 
built  rather  egg-shaped.  The  heat  in  the  furnace  bcTow 
is  not  always  kept  steady  and  constant,  as  when  burning 
lime  with  enlm,  but  by  sudden  and  ardent  spirts.  Stones 
the  size  of  a  horse's  head  are  calcined  in  them. 

The  next  body  of  limestone  kno^^  in  this  distrift  is 
that  of  Drewsteignton.  This  has  not  yet  been  traced  to 
the  eastward  of  the  village,  but  westwardly  it  has  been 
woriced  for  many  years  :  here  it  is  found  in  such  doK 
iiiiion  with  the  blue  building  stone,  as  to  occasion  the  re* 
moval  of  a  large  body  of  rock  for  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  limestone :  it  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  dipi 
but  seems  to  hold  a  general  course  with  the  ridge  which 
lies  west,  a  little  northwardly. 

This  rock  is  covered  with  a  brown  rubbly  loam,  and 
aflbrds  the  excellent  com  and  grass  land  before  noticed^ 
The  price  of  this  lime  at  the  work  is  7/t  per  hogshead  of 

about 


^bout  Hi  heaped  Winchester  bushels;  it  falls,  when 
dakedy  into  a  dark  cream-coloured  powder,  and  is  much 
m  demand  for  cement  in  water-works.  This  vein  is  most 
probably  the  same  a*  that  worked  at  Hobhouse,  axid 
which  in  all  likelihood  continues  under  the  northern 
base  of  Dartmoori  to  the  limestone  cropping  out  and 
working  near  the  west  end  of  the  park^t  Oakhampton. 

The  sirata  inthe  neighbourhood  of  the  Moor  lies  so 
very  irregulari  and  apparently  jumbled  together^  that  it  is 
perhaps  going  too  f^f  to  hazard  a  conjedure  on  the 
subject.  fThc  lime-rofks  at  South  Tawton,  which  for 
maby  years  have  bixti  worked  principally  for  manure, 
appe^u"  to  occupy  a  much  wi4er  portion  of  the  ridge  than 
the  limestone  strata  at  Drewsteignton ;  it  seems  as  closely 
embodied  in  strata  of  building  stone>  and  equally  difficult 
it  first  view  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Although  this  limestone  has  not  yet  been  traced  farther  to 
the  eastward  than  the  present  works,  yet,  from  its  charac- 
ter and  course,  there  remains  little  doubt  of  its  continiKng 
much  farther,  and  that  in  future  it  will  most  probably  be 
foand  somewhere  to  the  eastward,  and  between  the  parish 
church  of  Hittesleigh,  and  GidbumSt.  Mary's;  and  west- 
wardly  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Oakhampton.  This 
lime  falls  into  the  same  dark  cream-coloured  powder  above 
noticed,  and  varies  from  6/.  6d.  to  7s.  per  hogshead}  the 
same  measure  as  that  at  Drewsteignton.  Besides  thesci 
there  are  other  veins  of  limestone,  originating  in  and 
traced  through  this  distrifl,  which  from  the  regularity  of 
their  course  may  be  presumed  to  extend  much  farther. 
.  The  limestone  at  Sampford  Fcverill  is  found  nearly  to 
correspond  with  certain  indications  of  lime-rock  between 
King's  Nympton  and  Romansleigh.  This  vein  may  pro- 
bably diverge  to  the  southward,  and  conned  with  the 
body  of  limestone  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
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parah  pt  .Cni^s  Mortchard.  The  Weitleigh  <{uarrjr  k 
m  vase  mass  of  KmestOne,  thinlf  coated  with  what  Ite 
workmen  call  flinty  but  so  closely  united  wtth»  and  resa»« 
Iding.the  limestone^  that  it  is  difficult  for  anytmt^ie 
workmen  to  distinguish  immcdiatelx  between  them— Tliv 
price  of  the  lime  at  this  kiln  is  Ss.  per  hogshead  of  fbr^ 
pecks,  measured  in  eight  or  tcn*peck  bags. 

The  surface  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  a  tender  Iatsii-» 
nous  stone>  which  dissolves  by  exposure  to  the  air^  it  it 
clearly  a  part  of  the  same  vein  which  is  now  worked  oa. 
die  cast  side  of  the  river  Exe,  in  the  parish  of  Bampton^ 
and  is  supposed  to  extend  towards  Pye's  Nest  in  tbo 
Mooriaod  district.  The  stone  at  Uolcooibe-rogus,  Roch«f 
worth,  Hunshaw,  and  fiampton,  are  all  of  the  same  chaf 
racier.  These  veins  most  probably  extend  also  through 
the  moors,  the  presence  of  which  westwardly  would  be 
best  pointed  out  by  the  occurrence  of  black  .gravel  ia:% 
direflion  between  the  churches  of  Bishop's  and  Georg9 
Kympton,  south  of  the  town  of  Chittlehamptoni  and  to« 
wards  Westlcigh  on  the  Torridgc  river.  The  shilk)t  rock 
along  the  whole  extent  of  this  vein  is  found  to  rise  ill 
thick  splinters,  and  which,  when  farther  broken,  formf 
the  blnck  gravel  above  noticed.  This  limestone,  as  far 
as  it  has  yet  been  traced,  lies  in  a  bed  of  close  blue  rock» 
and  which  is  found  to  make  excellent  building  stone. 
Certain  indications  of  this  nature,  have  led  to  a  conjcAure 
that  a  body  of  limestone  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  of 
Cheriton  Fitzpaine.  On  the  western  part  of  the  Horridgc 
moor,  lying  one  mile  and  a  quarter  norrh*cast  fro(^ 
Ciiumleiph,  the  black  gravel  crops  out  alongside  jhe 
parish  road  leading  through  the  parsonage  court,  or  farakp 
^'ard.  From  this  place  east,  and  about  three  quarters  C^ 
a  mile  distant,  towards  the  head  of  a  hollow  on  an  estate 
called  Compland,  a  vein  of  hluish«grey  limestone^,  spotted 
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#itli  wlute»  and  imbedded  in  a  dalrk-blii^  shillot,'  isfbun^ 
10  clrop  out  aiohgside  x)f  a  small  bh>ok  that  descends 
throngh  the  valley:  of  this  stone  soAie  lime  has  alreadf 
been  made.  About  a  imle  south-east  from  the  church  at 
King's  Nympton,  and  on  an  estate  called  Wfeddington 
Farftii  some  detached  pieces  of  limestone  have  also  b^en  dis^ 
tovcred.  The  ridge  upon  which  this  was  fbiittd  runs  east-> 
Wairdly  towards  Stoodleigh,  and  most  probably  contains  a 
body  of  limestone  corresponding  with  that  at  Sampfbrdt 


The  Surveyor  must  here  beg  leave  to  express  a  wish 
that  these  conjcftiirics' should  be  regarded  more  iti  the 
Sght  of  hints,  than  as  any  certain  information  to  the  land^ 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  country ;  but  shduid  thef 
prove  the  means  of  discovering  one  body  of  limestone 
only,  in  the  many  places  that  may  be  suggested  by  the 
Uhes  oh  the  map,  his  motive  for  thus  stating  them  will  be 
fiitty  answered. 

In  the  several  direAions  marked  on  the  map,  limestone 
b  found  dispersed  in  various  strata,  and  in  veins  of  difie* 
tent  thickness :  a  heavy  expense  attends  the  raising  thil 
stone,  which,  added  to  that  of  the  carriage  of  culm,  rarely 
enables  the  lime-biiHier  of  English  stone  to  supply  the 
hrmer  at  less  than  1/.  Od.  the  double  Winchester  bushel. 
The  stone  burnt  at  Barnstable  is  all  brought  frOm  tht 
coast  of  Wales,  averaging  at  the  kiln  about  6s.  per 
ton;  the  Abbcrthaw  limestone  7i.  per  ton.  These 
9tt  burnt  in  kilns  about  fourteen  feet  wide  at  top 
and  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  forming  an  in- 
verted cOne  a  little  swelled  in  the  middle,  and  disch^ging 
VOO^oubk  Winchesters  of  lime  per  week;  in  doing 
VhSA  they  are  stated  to  cohsuine  s^vto  Barnstable,  or 
ihret  and  a  half  Swkn^  Wep  of  culm ;  each  Swansea 
%V7  tcmtamxng  ten  tons  weight,  andac&pdcity  of  2l6 
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heaped  Winchester  bushels.  It  is  however  stated,  that  4S 
measures  only  of  coal  or  culm  makes  a  Barnstable  weyi 
aTeraging  four  tons  weight,  which  diflTerence  may  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  contents  of  the  Swansea 
wey  being  216  single  heaped  Winchesters,  and  the  Barn- 
stable measure  of  1 6  gallons  having  a  conical  form,  with 
a  considerable  diminution  of  diameter  on  the  top.  The 
English  stone  does  not  require  within  one-third  of  tha 
culm  to  calcine  it  as  the  Welsh,  and  is  held  in  much 
higher  estimation,  either  for  cement  or  manure,  than  thq 
latter.  The  Abberthaw  lime,  chiefly  used  in  water-woek^, 
seems  not  to  require  so  much  culm  as  the  Oxwich,  PooU 
ridge,  Mumbles,  and  other  limestone  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Wales  ^  the  lime  from  which  i^  generally  dell* 
Tered  at  th&  kilns  at  Barnstable,  and  Bishop's  Tawton,  at 

# 

1/.  W.  the  double  heaped  Winchester  measure. 

Between  Applcdofe  and  Wear  GifFard,  on  theTorridgtt| 
there  are  25  lime-kilns :  these,  when  at  work,  which  may 
be  stated  at  one  half  the  year,  yield  every  twenty-four 
hours  100  common  measures  of  lime^  and  sells  at  from 
L3J.  to  I64J.  per  bushel.  The  price  of  culm  for  the. 
supply  of  these  kilns  is  about  65/.  the  wey,  of  48  double 
Winchesters,  delivered  at  the  vcsscFs  siilc  in  the  harbour 
of  Bideford.  The  ordinary  flow  of  the  spring-tides  at 
Wear  GifFard  is  eight  feet* 

^  DISTRICT  III. 

» 

In  |he  parish  of  Bridestow  a  lode  of  copper  has  lately 
been  discovered  within  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  the  surface : 
the  ore  is  generally  combined  with  spar.  A  soft  or  earthy 
ore  of  copper  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  parish }  but 
the  extent  of  these  bodiesj  or  whether  on  farther  search 

they 
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ibey  may  be  found  worth  attending  to,  is  left  to  future 
investigation  and  inquiry. 

The  male  or  bastard  tin  stone  is  found  generally  on  the 
commons  abutting  on  Dartmoor,  on  Bradbury-down,  and 
other  places  in  this  distriA :  as  is  also  a  large  portion  of 
iron-stone  on  the  borders  of  the  Ochment  river,  and 
variously  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  this  distrift.    A 
vein  of  freestone  appears  to  the  eastward  of  Thomases 
Rouse,  in  the  parish  of  Clawton:  it  was  traced  eastwardly 
m  various  layers  up  the  river  Claw,  and  thence  through 
the  parishes  of  Ash  water.  Hoi  well,  Seaworthy,  and  North 
Lew.     Ttus  stone  has  been  much  worked  in  former 
times,  as  several  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  built  with  it.    It  rises  irregularly,  but  often  in  large 
pieces,  as  is  plain  firom  the  sice  of  the  stones  in  the 
buildings,  and  the  large  masses  used  for  weighting  tht 
levers  of  the  cider-presses.    The  thickness  of  this  quarry 
in  the  parish  of 'North  Lew  is  about  ten  feet,  and  conti* 
nues  through  the  southern  parts  of  the  parish  of  Hather* 
leijgh ;  it  is  soft,  and  easily  worked  from  the  quarry,  but 
burdens  in  the  air.    The  name  of  the  estate  where  this 
itone  is  now  worked,  is  Qeve,  and  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Morris* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  covering  slate  raised  in  this 
distrift  (  but  the  quarries  of  LcwtreHchaf d  and  Werring« 
ton  hold  the  first  rank  in  point  of  value  and  quality : 
some  covering  slates  have  been  found  near  the  Ochment, 
dot  of  Oakhampton,  but  they  do  not  appear  objeAs  of 
much  consideration. 

A  large  body  of  limestone,  answering  to  the  description 
•f  the  Drcwsteignton  quarry,  is  found  in  the  hamlet  of 
Maldon,  and  near  the  south  end  of  Oakhampton  park : 
a  lai^  quantity  of  this  stone  has  been  formerly  used,  but 
notwithstanding  the  lime  is  said  to  Have  been  much 
"  DEVO)^.]  F  valuedj 


valuedj  the  works  at  this  time  appear  totally  abandonedf 
Limestone  also  occurs  at  Sourton,  Bridestow,  Lewtren<r 
(rhard}  and  Lifton;  but  the  general  confusion  of  stiata 
for  some  distance  round  the  Moor»  prevents  any  po.$sil>i« 
lity  of  tracing  a  conneYion  of  these  quarries  with  each 
other.  The  common  price  of  lime  at  the  Lewtrenchard 
.^nd  other  lime-works  in  the  distriA,  is  about  Is.  4ed.  the 
double  Winchester  bushel. 

A  large  mass  pf  li^nestone  was  picked  up  some  yeait 
since  near  the  foot  of  the  ri^tge  on  which  the  old  castle  pf 
Aston  is  situated*  in  the  parish  of  West  Warlington :  i^ 
seems  much  to  correspond  with  the  limestone  raised  a|jt 
S^UXipford  Peverill ;  as,  like  that,  it  appears  to  have  bee^ 
taken  ou(  of  a  t)cd  pf  partially  indurated  silexi  whqre  it 

■ 

probably  forrned  a  sort  of  nucleus  for  the  further  concre- 
tion ;bod  conyersioa  of  that  substance  into  calo^rcoui 
jnatter  \  hpw  this  mass  came  here,  or  why  no  more  ha^ 
been  found,  oiust  also  be  left  to  farther  search  and 
inquijpy. 

A  body  pf  limestone  was  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
near  the  village  of  Rackenford  \  but  of  the  a&ial  exist* 
ence  of  this  important  mine  no  certain  proofs  could  be 
procured  by  the  Surveyor,  in  his  progress  through  tl;iat 
quarter. 

There  are  many  detached  stones  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  forming  the  valley  of  the  Little  Dart  river ;  most  qf 
these  have  a  smooth  appearance,  and  show  a  liver-coloured 

■  r 

fraAure :  below  t^e  rubbly  stratum  which  fornu  the  sul>* 
soil  of  these  hills  a  very  good  building  stone  is  found  to 
rise,  with  a  sipooth  face  covered  with  an  ocbreoos 
matter,  which  seems  to  have  flowed  through  the  veins  of 
the  rock:  this  facilitates  its  being  quarried  for  buildingf 
and  for  which  it  is  much  used. 

J)ISTJtICT 
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There  arc  two  coppcr-mines  now  working  in  the  neigh* 
tk>urhood  df  Tavistock  \  one  to  the  north-^ast,  the  other 
about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town ;  they  are  supposed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  lode.  whicU  U  worked 
fixun  the  depth  of  about  10  to  60  fathom :  the  dfe  in  its 
xvw  state  sells  for  about  11.  IQir.  per  ton; 

A  lead*mine  is  now  Working  on  the  we£t  sid^  of  thq 
river  Tavy,  in  the  parish  of  Beer  Ferrers. 

Some  old  tin  stream-works  have  lately  been  renewed  iii 
the  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary'$,  and  in  such  a  manner 
u  gives  great  hope  of  success  to  the  present  poprietors. 

la  the  parish  of  Rattery.  there  are  some  old  iron-works, 
which  indicate  that  formerly  6re  or  ironstone  was  found 
in  that  neighbourhood  :  at  present  there  is  no  extraordi-^ 
nary  appeaj^ce  of  any  such  n;iinenil.  In  the  bed  of  the 
river  T^vy^  and  upwards  along  its  banksj  considerable 
qnantities  of  limestone  have  lately  been  discovered.  Tbq; 
limestone  along  the  sides  of  the  river  Yealqne,  both  above 
and  below  the  tdwn  of  Yealmton,  breaks  up  into  very 
large  blocks  of  red  and  whife,  and  black  and  white  marble^ 
all  of  whicji  af^  capable  of  receiving  a  vef'y  good  polish : 
the  fonhcr  very  much  resembles  the  t^lymoiith  and  Catr 
down  rocks. — A  ntimber  of  slate-quarries  are  diiperse^ 
through  the  whole  of  this  di^triftj  appropriate  for  flag 
|nd  coveting. 

It  is  no  very  easy  matter  td  form  a  distin£l  ideat  of  what 
is  meant  by  dunstone ;  it  seems,  like  the  schistus,  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  argillaceous  origin.  The  vitriolic 
principle  combined  with  the  schistus  produces  slate;  thisr 
took  crops  out  with  thip  harsh  laminae,  and  is  clearly 
different  from  the  shaley  rock,  the  leafy  atoms  of  which 
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have  a  glassy  appearance*  are  soapy  td  the  touchi  and 
often  forms  the  basis  of  its  soil'  of  surface  covering. 
Wherever  the  slaty  charafler  of  the  rock  ends,  the  indo* 
rated  mass  is  found  combined  with  an  oxyde  of  irdn» 
which  disposes  its  superior  parts  to  a  more  splintery  and 
less  laminous  fra£hu:e  :  this,  £irther  broken,  is  called  diot^ 
stone,  and  consists  of  rough  irregular  stones  of  from  one 
to  djght  inches  cubic  measure.  A  similar  kind  of  rubble 
is  often  found  in  a  deep  bed  of  clay  upon  the  shaley  rockf 
but  generally  in  a  state  of  more  obvious  dissolution*  The 
permanent  colour  of  the  limestone  enclosed  within  the 
stratum  of  schistus  rock  is  blue,  streaked  with  veins  of 
calcareous  spar.  The  colour  of  the  limestone  or  marble 
occurring  within  the  stratum  of  dun  or  building-stonet  is 
more  beautifully  varied ;  but  where  the  marble  rock  is 
found  compaA  and  without  any  interference  of  ar^Ua- 
cieous  strata,  as  at  Cat-down,  Marychurch,  Buckfastleigh^ 
and  Bickington,  its  diversity  of  grain,  and  the  admirable! 
polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  occasions  large  quantifies 
to  be  quarried  into  blocks  and  slabs,  some  of  which  vt 
converted  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  transported 
in  their  rough  state  to  different  parts  of  England.  The 
rocks  at  Marychnrch,  lying  near  the  surface,  and  appa- 
rently detached  from  the  quarry,  exhibit  the  most  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  colours,  the  impression  of  shells,  and 
the  various  exuvix  of  an  antediluvian  world.  Vast 
quantities  of  Kmestone  are  converted  at  all  these  quarries 
into  lime  for  the  purpose  of  manure  i  the  average  expense 
of  which  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 


•  'i 
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MINERALS. 

• 

Culm,  40  quarters,  at  Ilx.  per  qaarter,  .»...»..  28  0  0 

Carriage  of  ditto,  2x.  6^.  ditto,  ••.••••—•—..•••.••  6  0  0 

Ripping  240  hogsheads,  •••^•.^••«.....-,m.m......—  7  10  0 

ji^iQuor  lo  Dtuuers,    ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^••••••••a  \j  iv  v 

^jigiiterage,    ••••«••••••••••••••••••••••••«••••••••••••••••••••••«  ^  li/  v 

£.^%  10    0 

PER  CONTRA. 

£.     S.     d. 

240  hogsheads  of  lime,  at  4/.  per  hogshead,  ••  48    0    0 
jiaXpeoses  ^cieuucteu /,••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••«••••••  %^o  lu    v 

Net  profit  or  value  of  stone,  and  equal  to 7    /•  g  iq    ^ 
about  9|dL  per  hogshead,  •—.—.— •—•-.••3 

DISTRICT  F. 

A  copper-mine  is  now  working  at  Buckland  in  the 
Hoor^  with  considerable  expe£btions  of  success. 

The  number  of  old  stream<-works  throughout  this  dis^ 
trift  most  clearly  show  that,  in  former  times,  large  quan^ 
titles  of  tin  were  obtained  in  it.  The  greatest  part  o( 
Bovej  Heathfield  is  cut  up  and  destroyed  by  these  workS| 
and  a  run  of  water  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  on  the 
commons  bordering  upon  Dartmoor,  that  has  not  been 
led  into  some  adjacent  stream-works  for  supplying  the 
dsterns  for  washing  the  ore.    - 

Traversing  these  wilds,  a  single  stone  of  a  bluish  cast 
(known  by  the  name  of  male  tin)  is  rardy  to  be  found 
without  the  mark  of  a  hammer  in  chipping  off  a  comeTf 
to  discover  by  its  fra^re,  whether  it  was  worth  convert* 
ing  or  not.  The  vallies  thus  broken  and  occupied  with 
refuse  stone,  will  for  ever  remain  in  their  presenjt  condi* 
Uotti  unless  the  Scotch  firi  or  some  other  hardy  plant,  may 
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Be  brought  to  grow  and  flourish  upon  them. — In  tht 

parish  of  Lustleigh,  at  a  place  called  KiUy,  a  tin-mine  b 

iiow  working,  and  which  is  stuted  to  ^swer  extremely 

ivell.    In  North  Botey,  und  adjoining  the  Moor,  tom^ 

tin-works  are  ncfW  cirr^iftg  6h ;  but  the  rat)id  transfer  off 

Shares  from  hand  to  hutid,  raises  some  doabts  iti  thft 

jDeighbourhood,  of  eventual  success. 

After  following  a  western  branph  of  the  Bovey  riYcr 

from  the   commons  of  Widdecombe  in  the  Moor,  wc 

descend  into  a  plain  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of 

craggy  hills  in  the  parish  of  Borey  Tracy,  and  westwafdly 

^y  the  high  lands   of  Ikington  and  Hey  tor  rocks,     hi 

this  plain  or  valley  is  found  rising  to  the  surface,  and 

'>Arith  a^entle  dip  or  inclination  to  the  southward,  distinct 

-strata  of  a  fossil  substance  called  Bovcy  coal.     This  liei 

In  several  parallel  scams  at  the  distance  of  six  or  ergh( 

feet  from  each  other,  and  to  the  depth  of  60  feet  (and, 

^ich  is  here  consiUercd  above  th<?  level  of  low  water  fine 

• 

at  Teignmonth,)  from  a  d\xe  attention  to  the  feading  pdrs 
ticnlars  of  this  substance,  it  appears  that  cby  ^nd  Wt^cr 
moveable  matter  must  hare  been  poured  in  a  fluid  sfatij| 
and  at  different  peritods^  from  tfic  craggy  eminences  bifoite 
notlccB,  over  tiite  pine  forests  wHitli  heretofore,  *  irtd  at 
rcthrff  dtstariees  of  time,  grew  and  flourisfied  fti  tlfcig 
rilley/  The  most  recent  of  these  woodhndi  iipptaf  to 
have  gronctn  Within  a  ftw  hundred  yards  of  the'jirtsdrt 
coal-pits,  and  in  what  is  now  a  peat-moss,  where  lifge 
i^uantities  of  bog-wood  of  the  same  charafter  wifli  ^hc 
Boyey  coal  havie  been  taken  up  for  fiirl,  and  whcl-^  it  U 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  peat  or  moss  is  frequently 
eovcred  from  IS  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth  with  \he 
cbimmon  white,  blue,  and  yellow  clay  of  the  valley.' 

Hatchett  endeavours  to  prove,  by  his  Analytical  Expc-* 
yitnepts  on  thfs  substance,  that  bitutuen  has  htcn  and  U 

^Aually 


afhnlly  and  immed'atcTjr  fbrrntd  from  tBe-  rcSift'  anfl 
pethaps  some  other  of  Ae  juicw  oT  recent  vcgctaHci. 
The  Botey  coal  exhibits  a  scries  of  graJaittSnJj  from  tfet 
most  perfect  ligneous  texttiri  fo  a  wib^t*ftTtef  frrtifly  ap- 
proachinnf  the  charaftcr  of  pit  coal,  aiid  wfif  A  x/f  expostiit 
to  the  air  breaks  into  thin  Iamin;t,  assuming  iAe''2rpJ)t3ran6e 
of  the  grey  or  common  schistus  rock  of  the  country, 
but  in  which  are  indistinftfy  to  'be  traced  the  original 
fibrous  vegetable  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  is 
generally  the  roots  zni  trunks  of  the  pfhtiV  fyWfHrfsi  or 
9c6tch  fir;  th^  formar  feeing  distihgutshea  bt  the  woft. 
men  as  root ;  the  latfcr  as  broad  coal",  flattfeaeS'  Irttb 
parallel  layers  by  the  cortipression  it  has  tiridtfrgohe'j'-iftrd 
frequently  rising  to  the  thickness^  of  a  hrgii  fdi6  Toltrmd 
The  tipper  strata  of  these  reiA^  are  of  agreyfeh  colour,  and 
resemble  a  mass  of  the  shalcy  roik;  the  lower  assuming  i 
black  coal  colour,  and  showing  between  itsr  leates,  but 
particularly  on  its  transverse  fradhire,  the  same  smooth 
glassy  appearance  common  to  stone-coal.  The  root  coal 
has  a  broken  and  wavy  texture.  On  examination  of  some 
of  the  roots  of  the  bdjg  timber  iti'ftic  hrtgRBBhrTng  morass, 
a  faint  smell  of  turpentine  was  still  retained,  and  the 
iurp^tine  appeared  in  an  inspissated  state  between  thil 
fibrtnis  substances  of  the  wood  ;  hence  there  is  reason  tid 
suppose  that,  next  to  the  x^-oody  fibre,  resin  is  tbesiflSi 
Ifance  that,  in  vegetable^  pnsslng  to  the  ib&sH  state/  tdoW 
powerfuHy  resists  altei^atlniiy  bet  wlilch  6hee  dRdtedi 
Becontes  the  substance  whence  bltiim^h  is  prbdticetli 
Among  the  clay,  but  adhering  to'tlie  coal,  jJrc  foimdlthnpt 
of  a  bright  yellow  resinous  earth  extremely  light",  ahnd  M 
Saturated  with  pctroleuitj,  as  fo  burnfliki  Aealirig-wait,  Itad 
wbtn  not  carried  too  far,  to  produce  aa  agreeable  and 
aromatic  vapour.  This,  by  analysis,  appears  to  have, 
resin  55,    asphaltum  41^    earthy  rc&iduum  9.    Larg« 
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/]>iecef  of  the  board  aiiff  root«coal  have  been  taken  up  at 
different  depths  in  the  Stover  plantations^  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  present  coal-pits. 
This  substance  is  also  found  diffused  in  very  small  pieces 
through  all  the  beds  of  potters*  cl%j  in  ^he  parishes  of 
Teigi^pnce  and  King  s  Teignton. 

* 
■ 

D^TMCT  FI. 

The  ffintrd  substancei*  occurring  through  tbi$  distri^ 
are  of  small  consideration*  The  quarries  of  grout-stone 
in  the  parish  of  Heavitree  afinrtt  ;^  n^cellent  braiding 
atone»  as  is  evinced  froin  most  of  the  an^ie^t  edificesy  thf 
gates  and  walls  of  the  city  of  £xeter.  This  rock  is  Qpe- 
quentfj  used  for  coarse  millstones  for  shelling  clover^  and 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  close  hus)cs  broke  from  o^ 
the  ears  in  the  ordinary  operation  cif  thfushfng. 

DISTRICT  riJ^ 

The  limestone,  freestonc>  and  chalk,  have  already  been 
described  in  this  distriA,  in  addition  to  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  say,  that  along  the  difis  of  Salcombe»  Brans- 
combe,  and  Beer,  and  lying  between  strata  of  red  ston^ 
ouurl,  and  chalk  nibble,  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  founds 
proving  much  in  demand  for  stucco  and  fine  mason»workt 
and  usually  selling  for  about  2/.  6^^.  per  hundred  weight. 
The  Black-down  hills  formerly  afforded  in  pirticular  spott 
large  quantities  of  ironstone,  found  near  the  surface  on 
the  fox  mould. 
■  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  these  hills  afford  a 


*  Large  quantiuet  of  manganew  are  ibxrad  io  the  jparithes  of  Baia/bn| 
Ipeke,  Upconpyne,  and  Newton  St.  Cyre'i. 
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joft  specie^  of  sandstone  that  it  converted  bto.  whetf- 
jtones.  The  manner  of  Working  these  quarries  is  by 
driving  a  road  or  level  from  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
distance  of  S  or  4rOO  yard%  about  three  feet  wide^  and 
five  feet  and  a  half  high  i  when  the  hill  hM  been  penetrate 
ed  to  this  dbtance  the  usual  pra£Bcc  is  to  work  out  all 
|he  loose  sandstones  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  th^ 
roody  leaving  pillars  at  first  to  support  the  roof  of  thf 
minei  but  afterwards  gradually  working  them  out,  and 
sufibing  the  whole  excavation  to  fall  in  and  fill  up  after 
them*  The  size  of  these  stones  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a 
honeys  liead>  all  of  them  more  or  less  grooved  and  indent- 
edf  and  giving  the  general  idea  of  rills  or  running  water 
having  been  constantly  passing  tt^rough  them* 

These  mines  produce,  iil  afjklitioQ  to  tl>e  virlietstone, 
numerous  specimens  of  the  dwells  of  fishes  anc}  other  tes- 
taceous animals.  The  serpentrstone,  or  cornu  ammonis^ 
are  numerous,  and  found  to alarge  size,  one  of  vhich 
was  seen  at  Wpo4ford-k^ge  whic|i  exceeded  14  inches 
in  diameter. 


SECT.   VI.— WATER. 


DISTJUCT  /• 


The  great  sotfrce  of  this  supply  in  the  north-eastern 
quarter  of  this  distri^  is  unquestionably  derived  from 
the  waters  issuing  from  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  which,  is  collected  by  the  head 
branches  of  the  river  Exe,  and  through  that  channel  ia 
discharged  into-the  sea.    The  forest  of  Dartmoor  cw« 
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Iribatc*  hi  i  "ftty  giwt  drgfce  to  thtf  w^cfing  rf  ifik  ' 
hnor?  koutherti  part^  of  th^  cotintry,  whilst  a  proportidli 
otil;f  of  the  nmificatbns  of  the  taw  and  Torridge  meHi 
ftre  fbuttd  to  spread  thrdugh,  Or  have  theit  toarce  in  tHb 
liortheni  distrid. 

0 

Of  ill  thc^'^reirftl  With  ^hlch  this  pAH  of  the  cOCintrjr 
lecmarsO  hij^iy  /avoufedj  the  >ivcr  Bray  ^d  its  super  lot 
tlHiircheS,  hold  the  fii%t  tink  fOr  cleArtless  "attd  salubrity, 
■i&S  WtU  for  dOttiestie  u5c,  «  fof  the  purposes  Of  iwigation. 
iThe  «f ciiiis  haviftg  theh*  s6uf<;cS  itt  affd  dcstefidifig  from 
the  paWshes  of  WcSt-dowii,  BittedMi,  EaST-doWft,  Kcntli- 
"biirjr,  *ahVi  ttic  S^cJutTl^f^asteryi  pirts  icf  Pirratffthbe,  irtl'd 
irtitaifwfig  their'  OLit  itito  the  Taw,  tKi»o»^»h  the  notthtfh 
parts  of  BdltnttAiti'df  lithef  between  thdf  bOfOugh  smd 
the  parish  of  ?ilt6h,  drt' little 'if  at  all  ittferiof  fof  any 
purposes  to  which  the  rfbsi!  trysfal  fourituins  or  the  puttst 
streams  cAti  be  applied,  ift  the  paftshes  of  Challacomb^, 
■firattort  Flcrfirtlftg,  Smd  High  Briy. 

The  branches  of  the 'Mole  heading  rtorfhwafdly  throtigli 
the  parishes  of  North  Molton,  i  witching,  MoHanJ,  and 
a  part  of  West  Anstey,  are  but  little  inferior  in  clcnrncss, 
softness  and  value,  to  those  zbtm^  described  :  these  streams 
afterwards  mixing  with  the  moorland  waters  of  Knowstone, 
Rose-ash,  Bishop's  and  George  Nympton,  Mary  Ann's, 
and  Romansleigh,  become  in  a  slight  degree  tinged  with 
a  faint  copper  colour,  and  though  still  perfeftly  clear,  arc* 
Dot  supposed  to  .possess  the'  ^amc  genuine  excelknce  as 
the  waters  of  the  Bray  river,  which  arc  equally  pellucid, 
as  well  as  without  colour. 

Some  smaller  streams,  such  ^s  that  descending  fro& 
the  parishes  of  West  Bucklatid  and  S\yimbridgc,  unitin? 
with  the  river  Taw  at  Bishop's  Tawton,  and  the  rivet 
Tfea,  headiilg  westwardly  in  Alwington,  arid  destJcndiiiJj 
through  the  parishes  of  JUltleham'  aild  Lfihd-dtOss  to  this 

Torridge 


ToitAAge  nver,  n6t  affording  at  Al  sdisbtas  a  {»etixllileh|' 
cupply  for  the  purposes  of  irriy>ation,  Were  not  particix- 
larly  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  Survey.  Althodgh  this 
sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  in  this  district  art  fouh^ 
to  abound  with  springs  generally  rising  through  thai 
part  of  the  rock  which  is  found  to  crop  out  wltli  ^  thin 
laminous  strata,  yet  these  springs  are  seldom  known  t6 
form  the  like  swamps  and  rotten  ground  produced  trotn 
such  sources  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  wate^ 
tfius  issuing  through  this  thin  shaley  rOck,  finds  its  way 
along  the  same  stratum  until  it  collcfb  sumcieht  force  to 
open  a  clear  and  constant  passage  to  its  nearest  outfall. 

The  herring  iisliery  which  was  formerly  carried  on  in 
these  parts  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  now,  from  the 
caprice  of  that  animal  in  forsaking  the  chores  of  fht 
3istri&,  in  a  great  measure  lost^  not  only  as  a  valiiable 
Supply  ahd  change  of  food  for  the  inhabitants,  but  as  afi 
objeA  of  no  small  moment  in  curing  for  exportation. 
This  is  a  circumstance  justly  to  be  lamented,  and  such  a 
one  as  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  to 
remedy ;  not  so  is  it  altpgether  to  be  said  from  the  alajm- 
ing  deficiency  of  late  years  in  the  salmon  fishery ;  for  if 
it  IS  true,  as  is  asserted^  that  there  is  a  proneness  in  those 
animals  to  return  to  the  waters  in  which  they  were  bred^ 
the  taking  of  such  vast  numbers  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  appears  to  be  such  \vusteful  and  improvident  de- 
StruAion  of  the  species,  as  loudly  to  call  for  the  most 
serious  consideration ;  it  being  stated  from  vety  good 
authority,  that  on  the  return  of  the  young  fish  to  seaward 
at  that  season,  no  less  than  a  thousand  have  beefa  taken 
in  one  week  at  ^rightly,  on  the  river  Taw  i  as  many  as 
half  that  number  have  been  caught  at  Umberleigh,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  and  on  which  occasions  it  Has  been 
psual  for  the  young  salmoA  fry,  or  graydllerSj  to  begi^en 

to 
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fothcp^gs*  So  very  abundant  WM  the  supply  of  saloMi 
Sanacrlj  in  the^e  waters^  that  it  is  still  in  the  memory  of 
many  persons^  that  the  farmers^  in  hiring  their  servantst 
fMmd  it  necessary  to  stipulate  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  eat  salmon  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  A 
few  herrings  are  still  found  to  frequent  the  coast  in  the 
£ill  of  the  year,  but  they  are  very  small  both  in  size  and 
quantity,  and  even  this  supply  is  equally  uncertain :  some 
pkhards  occasionally  separate  from  the  shoals  and  arc 
found  wandering  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  the  chief 
hamits  of  these  j6sh  art  the  southern  coasts  of  this  county^ 
of  Dorset,  and  of  CorqwalU 

PISTX/CT  If. 

Yhe  snlqeA  of  water  has  been  so  fblly  tr^ted  in  the 
preceding  distrif^  that  it  dcies  not  appear  at  all  necessary 
to  enter  upon  a  farther  description  pf  it  here 

■ 

i>JSTJffCT  IIU 

t^arge  quantities  of  black  ram  (r.  <•  bog  iron)  arc 
Ibund  dispersed  through  all  the  nu>ors  and  low-grounds 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  western  division  of  this  distri^ 
This  has  communicated  generally  a  strong  chalybeate 
quality  to  all  the  moor  waters,  and  hence  tliey  have  beep 
commonly  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  the  purposes  of 
flowing  land.  In  the  hilly  parts  of  this  district  the 
springs,  though  numerous,  are  found  very  much  to  faXL  olS 
in  a  dry  season  ;  but  where  there  is  a  large  extent  of  ^y 
land,  without  interruption  in  its  substrata,  considerable 
inconveniences  are  sometimes  experienced  in  dry  se^tfon% 
^y  the  want  of  a  good  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use* 
Upon  the  wbolci  the  distri{t|  with  some  exceptions^  ap* 
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pears  to  b6  In  a  strangely  neglcAed  condltioti.  A  large 
proportion  of  it  is  much  injured  by  too  much  moisture, 
bat  like  the  preceding  distrid  this  is  left  to  produce  its 
ioncomitant  disadvantages.  Shelter,  or  a  division  of 
property,  appears  in  many  places  in  a  manner  disregarded, 
as  the  mounds  and  fences  are  often  seen  prostrate,  and 
the  wholie  depasturable  part  of  the  country  exhibiting  all 
tbe  Sippearance  of  a  wild  and  unprofitable  waste. 

MSTHICT  IK 

This  distri£k,  generally  speaking,  is  extremely  well 
watered  $  all  the  springs  rising  below  the  foot  of  Dartmoor 
are  coUesfted  with  great  care,  and  applied  to  the  watering 
of  the  grass  grounds  (  the  waters  immediately  descending 
from  that  eminence  are  as  carefully  rejcAed»  Along  the 
course  of  the  Tamar,  the  grass  lands  are  not  supposed  to 
be  benefited  by  the  freshes  produced  in  that  river,  but 
Wherever  the  home  waters  can  be  commanded,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  colleAing  and  carrying  them  over 
the  adjoining  lands.  The  Plym,  the  Tealme,  the  ErmCy 
the  Aven,  the  sound  of  Kingsbridge,  and  its  dependencies, 
together  with  the  river  Dart  and  most  of  its  lower 
branches,  afford  favourable  opportunities  for  navigating 
through  the  interior  country,  into  which  culm,  coal,  and 
sea  sand  are  conveyed  with  great  £icilxty,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  expense. 

There  can  be  no  purer  or  more  wholesome  water  any- 
where,  than  that  which  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
thii  distiifl ;  the  springs  which  supply  the  town  of  Dart- 
movth  are  peculiarly  inviting  to  the  eye,  and  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  although  the  stream  which  is  conveyed  over 
ftoborongh-down  is  at  all  times  slightly  tinged  with  a 
capjicr-colottrt  it  seems  in  no  respeft  complained  of^  but 
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ifFords  an  ample  and  inestimable  supply  to  the  shippipj^ 
and  inhabitahts  at  Dock.  SpVmgs  ai'c  stated  not  frequentljT 
to  arise  through  the  dunstone  stratum ;  but  as  this  roclc^ 
the  schistusy  and  lime-rock>  are  often  in  parallel  str^tpi 
and  much  veined  with  each  prher^  it  is  not  easy  fb  detef- 
mine  the  precise  strata  in  which  the  spring  may  have  ic# 
source,  or  how  far  it  may  have  wandered  through  Qt(kac 
strata  in  its  passage  to  the  day. 

DISTRICT  r. 

The  Waters  of  the  Teign  and  Bovcy,  froiii  having  their 
{>rincipal  source  in  Darfmoor,  are  seldom  of  never  enw 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  \  attempts,  however^ 
have  lately  been  made  at  great  Shi!stoti>  and  fbun4  M 
answer  extremely  well,  in  applying  the  clear  graflittf 
water  to  the  purpose  of  flowing  grass  ground.  The  w«te# 
in  the  reservoirs,  and  along  the  canal  at  Telgngracei  it 
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applied  with  good  effeA  to  the  watering  of  the  adjacent 
lands.  ' 

DISTRICT  rf. 

The  Water*  generally  issuing  from  the  red  strata  of*  thi? 
district,  is  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  acidity  ascribe(i 
to  that  which  comes  from  the  schi<^tus  rock ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  red  land  waters  are  applied  universally  to  the 
watering  of  mendows,  and  for  this  purpose  they  arc  not 
held  in  less  estimation  than  for  domestic  use.  The  rirei' 
bchment,  in  its  course  through  Jacobstow,  and  Exboutiii 
flows  through  a  vale  of  rich  land  i  this,  with  the  springf 
issuing  from  the  adjacent  hills,  is  supposed  so  far  to  qualify 
the  Moor  water,  as  to  render  it  of  value  for  irrigatiofL 
All  the  waters  of  the  YeO|  the  Cfcedy,  the  £xej  the  .Cul% 
the  Qys^  the  Otter,  and  the  Eenn,  are  c^cfull j  coileAei;^ 


and  periodically  spread  over  the  adjoining  meadow 
grounds.  The  water  coming  from  the  bodies  of  chip 
sand,  is  in  no  respefl  9bje<f);ie4.  to  for  this  purpose. 

DISTRICT   VII. 

The  waters  of  the  Colcy,  the  Axe,  the  Yealmc,  and 
western  branches  of  that  river,  are  all  found  to  spread  the 
most  fructifying  qualities  in  their  annual  inundations. 

The  springs  issuing  from  the  surrounding  hilk,  arc 
Constantly  coli€<^ed  into  the  eddits  that  are  taken  up 
fi[^m  the  several  streams,  and  artificially  poured  over  the 
larface  of  all  the  higher  levels  in  the  vaUies  and  grasi 
grounds  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary  overflowings  of 
nich  rivers.  A  deficiency  of  water  seems  only  complaine4 
.#f  along  the  chalk  and  limestone  dilFs  in  this  disif riA. 
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STATIB  Ot  PROPERTY. 


6BCT.  I. ESTATBSj  AND  THEIR  MANAG£M£5rT« 

IF  ^e  excqit  a  few  individuals,  who.  In  ttkfenct  t^ 
Othersy  may  be  considered  as  oirnefs  o(  lafge'  esfatei,  tht 
landed  property  in  this  county  will  appeaf  t6  be  very 
much  divided  i  a  large  propoi'tion  of  it  being  in  tkt 
hands  of  a  respefbble  yeomanry,  and  other  estates  b6> 
longing  to  the  sees  of  Exeter,  Tofk,  and  Salisbnryi '  ttk 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsoi*,  the  Universities,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  forming  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  whole' county.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  this 
landed  property,  when  so  large  as  to  be  out  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  owner,  is  managed,  induces  much  refleAioo^ 
and  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  animadvert  with  all 
that  fi-eedom  and  interest,  which  the  importance  of  the 
subjeA,  and  its  consequences,  so  highly  demand. 

It  is  believed,  that  in  no  part  of  England  are  the  care 
and  management  of  estates  so  generally  deputed  to  the 
superintendance  of  attomies  and  other  unqualified  per- 
sons, as  in  the  county  of  Devon :  in  what  view  their  edu- 
cation, professional  pursuits,  and  habits,  can  be  deemed 
qualifications  for  the  important  duties  of  land  agent,  is 
not  easily  to  be  understood ;  particularly,  as  the  essential 
endowments  of  the  btter  are  so  widely  difierent  from 
those  of  law  agents,  whose  exclusive  attention  should  be 

ikt&cd  to  the  title.      Different,  however,  are  the  qualifi- 
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cations  for  a  land  steward,  for  it  is  to  him^  and  him  only, 
that  we  must  look  for  projedtingy  directing,  and  carrying 
into  execution  such  works  as  the  nature  of  the  estate 
requires,  and  by  the  most  economical  and  judicious 
means,  eSedting  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  em* 
ployer's  property. 


SECT.    II, TENURES. 

The  mischievous  consequences  inseparably  conneAed 
with,  and  resulting  from,  the  want  of  agricultural  know« 
kdge  in  those  who  have  the  direction  and  management  of 
soeh  estates,  and  who,  to  cover  the  want  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  land  agent,  most  commonly  advise  the 
proprietor  to  grant  those  lifehold  tenures  so  frequently 
heard  of  in  Devonshire  and  South  Wales,  are  more  inju* 
riods  and  extensive  than  is  generally  apprehended.  The 
same  capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  lease  for  99 
years,  determinable  on  three  lives,  applied  to  the  stockings 
coltivating,  and  improving  a  more  extensive  occupation 
held  at  a  fair  annual  rent,  and  under  an  encouraging  term 
of  years,  must  produce,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  pro- 
perty, very  different  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  owner ; 
lb  the  orcupier  results  are  infinitely  more  advantageous ; 
and  to  the  public  at  large  a  more  abundant  supply  is  pro- 
duced, than  can  possibly  be  derived  from  a  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  a  more  narrowed  occupation  on 
an  eventually  undisturbed  possession  of  99  years.  But 
notwithstanding,  an  opmion  prevails  with  some  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  i»i  the  county,  that  it  is  better  to  realize 
at  40  years  purchase,  than  to  suffer  the  lifehold  tenures 
t6  £dl  in  without  renewal.     Fortunately  for  the  future 
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iml^yemebt  and  prosperity  of  the  country;  thiH  spetiet 
of  tenure  is  b(x:otnc  much  lessened  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

To  accomplish  this  preposterous  obJe£l  of  the  tenant** 
indolence  and  pride,  he  will  employ  his  last  shiiiing,  and 
incur  very  heavy  obligations  among  his  neighbours,  to  pay 
eighteen  years'  purchase  for  a  lease  only  of  that  very  fanxi^ 
the  fee  of  which  might  readily  have  been  bought  for  about 
one  third  more.  Destitute  of  capital,  and  encumbered  with 
obligations  contracted  with  his  faniily  and  friends,  the 
farmer  enters  his  new  occupation,  depending  upon  casual 
and  agistment  stock  for  the  consumption  of  his  herbage* 
Having  little  or  no  reserved  rent  to  provide  for,  the  ef- 
forts of  himself  and  faiviily  are  direfted  to  the  annual 
cultivation  of  so  much  of  his  land  as  will  pay  the  paro* 
chial  and  other  small  disbursements,  and  supply  the  har^ 
wants  of  the  most  comfortless  life  it  is  possible  to  coii- 
ceive,  leaving  no  brighter. prospects  to  his  children,  than 
what  the  lapse  of  99  years  may  do,  by  the  termiuotioa  of 
a  lease  so  injudiciously  purchased. 

The  usual  manner  of  letting  these  and  most  other 
estates,  is  by  holding  what  is  here  called  a  survey,  that  isg 
an  auflion,  which  is  announced  to  the  public   by  hand^- 
bills,  and  advertisements  in  the  public  papers,  that  at  such 
a  time  and  place,  a  farm  is  to  be  lett  by  survey  :  it  now 
becomes  the  business  of  the  steward  to  have  every  thing 
in  readiness  at  the  public-house,  to  stimulate  and  encou- 
rage the  bidding;  which  closed,  the  landlord  through  his 
steward  (if  not  present  himself),  names  his  price,  which  is 
offered  to  the  highest  bidder,  downwards  to  the   Lst  per- 
son who  would  be  approved  of  by  the  Lndlord  or  steward: 
should  no  one  accept  it,  the  couipany  di^^perscs,  and   tlic 
farm  is  afterwards   disposed    of  by  private   coutraft,  no 
preference  beyond  that  which  arises   irom  the   highest 
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oSnr,  'being  given  to  the  old  tenant  or  his  family,  whose 
frincf[>al  objeA  during  the  latter  period  of  the  term  is 
QtifliUy  to  dilapidate,  pare  and  burn,  and  by  every  method 
which  can  be  devised,  despoil  the  farm  of  all  its  fruitful 
energies.  On  many  occasions  there  is  a  per  centage  allow- 
ed to  the  steward,  for  his  address  In  procuring  a  high 
bid<Ung  at  the  survey. 

.  The  most  important  covenants  in  these  leases,  are 
those  obliging  the  tenant,  on  opening  his  fields  for  a 
tourse  of  tillage,  to  dress  with  40  customary  measures  of 
iime  per  acre,  and  to  restrain  him  from  not  taking  motr 
than  three  white  straw  crops  in  succession. 

These  are  also  tlie  leading  covenants  where  lifehold 
Icnurcs  do  not  prevail^  and  which  leases  or  covenants,  as 
they  are  called,  are  soM  by  audlion  in  the  same  manner^ 
wad  for  a  term  of  H  or  21  years,  determinable  every  7j 
cm  a  twelvemonth's  notice  by  either  party ;  it  is  however 
in  all  cases  understood,  that  on  the  outgoing  tenant  using 
doe  diligience,  sufficient  time  will  be  allowed  for  driving 
off  his  live  stock,  and  for  the  removal  of  his  grain  and 
fomiture.  Hay  is  generally  permitted  to  be  sold,  and 
itkhough  neither  straw  nor  dung  are  included  in  that 
concession,  a  great  deal  of  both  are  frequently,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  lease,  clandestinely  expended  on, 
and  applied  to  other  premises.  These,  with  other  leases 
on  a  term  of  14  years  absolute,  are  the  tenured  under 
which  the  great  body  of  the  lay  property  is  occupied. 

In  many  parts  of  the  South  Hams,  and  through  the 
iixth  and  seventh  distrifts,  lifehold  tenures  arc  become 
much  in  disuse,  and  terms  of  14  years  absolute  are  coming 
by  far  the  most  common.  The  covenants  of  these  leases 
require  60  measures  of  lime,  or  200  horse-loads  of  sea- 
sand,  sea-weed,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  or  other  rich  rotten 
dung,  to  be  applied  per  acre,  and  not  to  have  more  than 
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two  white  straw  crops  in  succession,  and  restrained  from 
carrying  eitlier  hay  or  btraw  to  market,  without  the  fuUiest 
certainty  of  returning  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
dung. 

It  has  frequently  happened,  that  in  letting  an  estate* 
the  landlord  agreed  to  discharge  tithes  and  all  parochial 
payments.  During  the  last  scarcity,  and  about  the  years 
1800  and  1801,  the  rent  of  several  estates  in  this  county, 
where  the  amount  of  the  poor's-rates  are  commonly 
double,  and  even  treble  the  general  average  hereafter 
stated,  was  absolutely  insufBcient  to  meet  such  disburse* 
ments^  and  consequently  all  the  estates  so  circumstanced 
brought  their  proprietors  in  debt. 

The  church  property,  consisting  of  tithes  and  demesnes 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  are  frequently  )ield 
in  perpetuity  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country* 
renewable  with  certain  or  arbitrary  fines :  these  are  justly 
considered  valuable  possessions,  and  are  by  them  disposed 
of  in  such  a  manner  as  comports  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  other  property.  An  indulgence  is 
sometimes  given,  and  formerly  went  to  a  far  greater  length* 
enabling  the  widow  of  the  last  surviving  tenant  to  the 
church-lands  in  possession,  to  hold  over  the  estate  so 
lon^  as  she  remained  unmarried ;  but  as  this  in  some 
instances  Ld  to  iiurigiics  of  a  loose  and  disreputable 
nature,  great  care  ih  nu*.v  taken  by  the  Bishop,  and  those 
who  have  the  niunaj;:nient  of  these  affairs,  to  prevent  in 
future  any  disgraceful  abase  of  such  humane  and  generous 
conceisions. 
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BUILDINGS, 


SECT.  I. — HOUSES  OP  PEOPRIEtORS. 

4 

THE  conspicuous  ruin  and  dilapidation  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  county, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  counties  in  England,  cannot  be 
iKlTeited  to  without  the  greatest  concern.  ^  These  man- 
sions were  generally  situated  in  the  midst  of^  the  most 
ihiitful  demesnes^  and  whether  their  derelidlion  arises 
firom  the  caprice  or  folly  of  their  owners,  or  from  the 
subdivision  and  dispersion  of  those  possessions  by  which 
these  seats  of  hospitality  and  happiness  were  formerly 
soppcMted,  it  is  equally  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  refleft- 
iiig  mind,  to  view  the  dilapidated  condition  of  such  man« 
lions,  and  not  unfrequently  to  behold  two  or  three  apart* 
ments  only  of  an  ancient  mansion  propped  up,  and 
converted  into  the  residence  of  the  hind  or  bailiff  of  the 
estate.  Had  circumstances  of  convenience  in  most  cases 
contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  these  noble  fabricsj 
or  that  the  modern  edifice  could  be  deemed  to  be  more 
judiciously  planned,  and  in  all  respeAs  more  conveniently 
sitnated,  some  small  portion  of  chagrin  might  have  been 
spared,  and  the  sacrifice  in  some  measure  reconciled ;  but 
the  superior  elegance,  plan,  and  comforts,  provided  for  in 
the  general  disposition  of  the  mowlcrn  buildings^  arc  in 
many  instances  less  estimable  than  in  t^e  ancient  and 
hospitable  manor  houses. 
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SECT.  II.— »F ARM-HOUSES  AND  OFFICES. 

DISTRICT  /. 

Under  this  impression  wc  dismiss  the  subject,  and 
proceed  to  describe  the  situation  and  arrangement  of 
Farm-houses  and  Offices,  which  arc  commonly  so  con- 
trived and  situated,  as  to  defy  the  ut^nost  efforts  of 
ingenuity  to  dispose  and  place  them  where  the  purposes 
of  their  establishment  could  be  worse,  or  more  incSefhi^. 
ally  answered.  The  country  has  already  been  described^ 
as  abounding  in  hills,  many  of  which  rise  at  a  considera- 
ble angle  from  the  plane  of  the  small  valley  below.  These. 
vallies  are  generally  appropriated  as  meadows,  and  their- 
first  banks  or  risings  as  orchard  ground ;  here,  and  just- 
above  the  reach  of  the  autumnal  and  winter  floods,  are  a. 
great  mnjority  of  the  farm- yards  and  houses  situated :  the; 
inducement  for  this  disposition  was  unquestionably  the 
convenience  of  water,  and  shelter  from  the  force  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  The  hills  abounding  (as  has  beea. 
before  noticed),  with  constant  springs,  rendered  the  first 
precaution  totally  iinncccsiJary,  and  the  continual  wind  in 
the  boisterous  aru!  even  stiller  seasons,  which  is  always 
found  passing  along  these  combs,  or  vallies,  subject  their 
inhabitants  to  far  j;rcatcr  inconvenience  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to,  were  the  farm-yanla  and  buildings 
situated  midway,  rather  than  at  the  foot  of  such  declivi- 
ties. The  expense  and  labi)ur  hence  created  in  the 
management  of  tl.c  farm,  become  considerably  increased^ 
at  the  sanie  time  th.it  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry  up  ia 
due  season  upon  the  backs  of  horses,  such  necessary 
dressings  of  farm-yard  and  stable  dung,  as  arc  annually 
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reqQifciI  Upon  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  the  occupa* 
tion :  to  this  add  the  impassibility  of  applying  the  drain« 
age  of  the  farm-yard  to  any  field  below,  and  by  which  it 
would  be  greatly  benefited,  the  whole  must  appear  suffici- 
ent to  induce  a  departure  from  the  praftice  of  placing 
farowhouses  and  offices  so  very  inconvenient  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

The  objeAion  of  carrying  a  part  of  the  crop  up  hill  in 
hay  time  and  harvest^  can  have  no  weighty  in  comparison 
with  the  more  laborious  task  of  packing  upon  horses* 
backs,  all  the  famvyard  dung  produced  annually 
firom  the  crops  of  hay  and  straw  consumed  upon  the 
premises. 

So  strongly  is  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Watermouth  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  he  is  judici- 
OQfly  distributing  his  feeding-houses,  sheep  and  bullock- 
yards,  ever  all  the  highest  parts  of  his  farms,  that  in 
future  the  dung  n:\ay  be  conveniently  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  cultivated  lands  below.  In  such  fields  as 
yet  lie  at  a  distance  from  any  of  these  buildings,  tempo* 
rary  sheds  are  constructed,  inclosed  with  yards,  for  the 
sheep  to  lodge  in ;  these  sheds  are  made  to  take  in  pieces 
fcr  the  convenience  of  removal,  and  which  with  care 
may  be  repeated  for  many  years.  The  frame-work  is 
commonly  of  deal  covered  with  thatched  hurdles  ^  the 
th^ep  are  peimed  upon  a  fresh  piece  of  turnips  daily,  and 
diriiFen  to  these  sheds  at  night,  where  they  are  well 
littered. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Some  of  the  farm-liouscs  in  this  UIstriiH:  are  far  better 
situated  than  many  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in 
fkit  of  North  Devon.     Here  the  litoation  is  well-chosen, 

G  4.  the 
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the  manure  is  distributed  over  the  farm,  in  the  one-horse 
bottSj  or  small  carts,  with  great  facility. 

DISTRICT  IF. 

• 

The  farm-houses  here  are  frequently  found  grouped 
together  in  vilhges,  and  as  these  are  generally  situated  in 
*  valliesy  the  same  obje^ion  must  apply  as  already  noticed 
in  the  distrii't  of  North  Devon.  The  mixture  of  cob 
and  stone-work  is  less  prevalent  here  than  in  the  first 
distriA;  the  stone  most  used  rises  in  lamina  rarely 
exceeding  four  inches  in  thickness,  is  soft,  and  easily 
worked  when  fi'-st  quarried,  but,  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  becomes  hard  and  durable;  it  is  always  placed  in  the 
building  with  its  transverse  fra£ture  outwards,  and  it  is 
equally  pleasing  to  observe  the  facility  and  neatness  with 
which  the  walls  are  raised  and  finished,  as  to  be  assured 
of  their  permanence  whether  wet  or  dry. 


S5CT.  III.*— REPAIRS. 

The  repairs  of  the  farm-houses,  such  as  walls,  floors^ 
roofs  and  doors,  are  usually  done  by  the  landlord ;  all 
others,  except  the  finding  of  stuBT  for  gates,  rails,  aod 
posts,  are  performed  by  the  tenant ;  it  has,  however, 
been  generally  noticed,  that  the  tenant  for  years  keep! 
his  occupation  in  repair,  being  first  put  in  that  condition 
by  the  landlord  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease.  The 
Cottages  are  also  gcner:Ttly  kept  by  the  tenant  Lrmer  in 
repair.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  distriQ, 
repairs  (except  glazing)  ^^rc  done  by  the  landlord,  the 
tenants  drawing  the  materials,  and  finding  reed  for  thatch  r 

.  in 
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in  return  for  which,  they  frequently  have  the  tops  and 
bark  of  such  trees  as  are  occasionally  cut  down  for  the 
repairs  of  their  respedlive  farms. 


SECT.    iV. PRICE   OF    BUILDING   MATERIALS  AND, 

LABOUR. 

DISTRICT  I. 

• 

The  price  of  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barn- 
stable, Bideford,  and  IJfracombe,  varies  very  much  from 
what  is  given  in  the  eastern  and  more  remote  parts  of 
the  district  The  common  price  of  stone-work,  including. 
the  vtdue  of  the  allowance  of  three  quarts  of  ciders  or 
beer  daily,'  to  the  n^ason  and  his  attendants,  as  also' 
another  allowance  which  is  frequently  made,  of  2d  per 
bushel  of  lime,  for  mixing  the  materials,  may  be  stated' at 
about  22d.  or  24 J.  the  perch  of  16i  feet  in  length,  22 
inches  in  thickness,  and  one  foot  in  height,  running 
measure. 

The  scafiblding-poles,  planks,  and  ropes,  are  always 
provided  by  the  employer,  but  raised  by  the  mason  and 
the  attendants  employed  by  him  in  dressing  the  stones 
and  tempering  the  mortar.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
tile  lower  part  of  the  building  is  made  of  stone,  and  its 
ittperstruAure  of  cob ;  the  stone-work  is  generally  esti« 
mated  to  cost  from  5s  to  6/.  per  perch,  including  all 
expenses  of  quarrying  and  cartage  of  materials,  and  the 
cob  estimated  fairly  and  in  like  manner  at  about  3/.  6J* 
ppr  perch,  same  measure.  Carpenters'  and  masons'  wages, 
when  not  employed  by  the  piece>  2/.  per  day,  and  allow- 
ance of  beer  or  cider. 

DISTRICT 
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tTSTRICT  II. 

• 

Thatching  here  costs  8/.  per  square  of  10  feet;  100 
hheaves  of  wheat-straw  reed>  weighing  2.5  lb.  each,  are 
supposed  equal  to  the  making  of  one  square  of  thatch  ; 
mason-work  18//.  per  ro])C  of  20  feet  in  length,  18  inches' 
thick,  and  one  foot  high,  stone  and  all  materials  being 
found,  and  placed  upon  the  spot ;  cob-work  14^.  of  the 
same  measure.  The  slate-quarries  in  the  parishes  of 
Treborough,  and  Huish  Cliampflower,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  afford  such  good  opportunities  of  getting  slate^ 
that  all  the  superior  buildings  in  this  distrid^  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  those  quarries,  are  covered  wicb 
state  from  them. 

DISTRICT  IF. 

There  is  little  difference,  in  point  of  expense,  between 
building  with  stone  or  cob;  the  materials  being  laid 
down,  the  mason-wcH'k  will  cost  2/.  6</.,  and  the  cob  2/. 
per  perch  of  18  feet  in  length,  two  feet  thick,  and  one 
foot  high. 

DISTRICT  ri. 

Notwithstanding  that  slate  is  by  no  means  difficult  t#. 
be  procured  in  almost  every  part  of  this  distrifl,  still  a 
substitute  for  that  covering  is  getting  very  much  into  use^ 
and  which  is  thus  prepared  : — three  parts  whiting,  five  of 
sand,  one  pounded  charcoal,  and  one  bone-ashes ;— to  % 
barrel  of  tar  is  added  4  lb.  of  black  rosin,  which  boiling 
together,  the  ingredients  are  added  in  small  qoantitiesy 
keeping  them  constantly  in  motion  over  ihc  fire>  till  the 

whole 
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whole  mass  becomes  of  »  consistence  fit  for  use.  The  roof 
being  previously  covered  with  sheathing* pamper  securely 
nailed  down,  it  should  be  spread  hot  from  tbccoppert 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick|  and  which  will 
cost^  at  the  cauldron,  about  35s,  for  each  square  of  tcm 
feet.  The  common  slating  will  cost  about  32/.  the  same 
measure.  The  roof  for  the  composition  is  pitched  very 
flat,  and,  from  the  lightness  of  its  scantling,  comes  consi- 
derably cheaper  than  the  roof  required  for  carrying  slate 
or  tiles.  A  preserving  and  highly  ornamental  wash  for 
stone  or  rough-cast  buildings,  is  getting  greatly  into  use  : 
it'consists  of  four  parts  ctf  pounded  lime,  three  of  sand, 
two  of  pounded  wood-ashe6,  and  one  of  scoria  of  iron, 
adxed  well  together,  and  made  sufficiently  fluid  to  be 
ipfii^d  with  a  brush.  When  dry,  it  gives  the  aippearance  of 
new  Portland  stone,  and  affords  an  excellent  proteftion 
against  the  penetrating  force  of  the  south-westerly  storms. 

Stone-masons'  work,  2/.  6^1  per  perch  of  16\  feet, 
running  measure ;  value  and  cartage  of  materials  about 
5/.  per  perch  more.  When  not  working  by  contraft, 
masons'  and  carpenters*  wages  about  2/.  6J.  per  day,  with 
aSowance  of  beer  or  cider. 

Although  by  far  thie  larger  number  of  farm-housies  arid 
cottages  are  built  with  cob,  still  many  of  the  latter, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  being  rough* 
cast  and  white-washed,  gives  am  appearance  of  much 
greater  neatness  and  opulence  to  the  country,  than  can 
possibly  be  drawn  from  an  assemblage  of  rough  and 
unadorned  mud-walls,  and  which,  frequently  in  a  state  of 
ruin,  at  once  completes  the  idea  of  a  temporary  caravan- 
sera,  or  deserted  Tartar  village. 

DISTRICT   VII. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Axminster,  the  blue   atid 

white 
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white  limestone^  flints,  :jnd  freestone,  compose  the  pnnci- 
pal  building  materials.  Stone-mason  work,  2/.  per  rope  of 
20  feet,  20  inches  thick,  and  one  fo^^r  high ;  mason  an^ 
carpenters'  wages,  at  day-work,  12/.  per  week,  with 
allowance  of  beer  or  cider. 


SECT.  IV.— rCOTTAGES. 

The  general  material  with  which  the  old  and  venerable, 
mansion  in  the  country  is  built,  is  stone,  which  is 
variously  dispersed,  and  by  no  means  difficult  to  procure 
in  most  parts  of  the  county.  This  would  have  beea 
thought  sufficient  to  have  caused  a  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  mud-walls ;  it  has  not,  however,  produced  that^ 
cfftA,  as  the  cob  buildings  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  b 
presumed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Belgx,  who,  we 
are  told,  were  the  first  who  made  inroads  and  established 
colonies  in  Devonshire.  Garden-walls,  farm-houses,  bams,^ 
stables,  linneys,  village  fences,  and  cottages,  are  all  built 
with  this  dull,  heavy,  and  deforming  material.  Left 
without  rough-cast,  or  white-wash,  to  conceal  the  native 
colour  of  the  loam,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  at  a  distance, 
to  distinguish  a  village  from  a  beatfield,  both  having 
uniformly  the  same  shade ;  and  from  both  of  which  the 
stranger  perceives  smoke  issuing. 

DISTRICT  J. 

Cottages,  however,  built  with  this  material,  if 
afterwards  rough-cast  and  white-washed,  are  certainly 
capable  of  being  rendered  very  clean  and  comfortable. 

The 
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Tbe  expense  of  building  one  with  a  fire-place  and 
knren*  in  the  principal  roOm,  which  may  be  stated  to  be 
about  I4  feet  square  i  two  small  rooms  behind  the  larger 
one>  for  stowing  away  fuel  and  provisions ;  the  upper 
story  divided  into  two  apartmentS)  the  one  for  the 
parents,  the  other  for  their  children,  may  be  made  very 
comfortable,  and  decently  finished,  for  about  60/. 

DISTRICT  II. 

It  is  represented  in  some  parishes  in  this  distriA,  that 
such  is  the  scarcity  of  cottages,  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
families  arc  found  absent,  not  having  houses  to  receive 
them.  l*his  has  frequently  been  ascribed  to  the  perverse- 
ness  of  the  farmers,  who,  having  many  vacant  tenements 
on  their  lands,  refuse  letting  them  to  the  poor,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  labourer,  through  the  stress  of  the 
times,  will  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent :  many  peasant 
families  are  thus  expelled  from  the  parishes  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  which  they  seldom  return,  till,  worn 
out  and  exhausted  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country, 
they  threaten,  or  do  actually  become  chargeable  to  such 
places ;  when  in  their  old  age  they  are  removed  for 
support  and  maintenance  to  those  very  parishes  whence, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  they  were  so  incautiously 
driven. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  poor  generally  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  till?  distri(^,  are  so  indifierently  provided  with 


*  The  mouth  of  the  oven,  in  most  of  these  cottage,  opeoi  into  the 
chimney,  which  makes  it  very  inconvenient  both  to  feed  and  draw;  but 
the  immediate  escape  of  the  smoke  and  flame  produced  by  the  dry  furze, 
With  which  these  oven^  are  generally  heated,  is  quite  lufBcient  to  recom- 
■leod  the  continuance  of  the  same  plan  in  future. 

habitations. 
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hubitatioaS)  it  is  dcpWr^ble  to  -see  the  ntiinber  of  cottages 
that  ate  ^aiiy  goiBg  to  nun^  and  have  &Ilen  dowja  withia 
a  few  7ear$.  Ti«c  coasolidatiag  amall  farms  may  in  ^ooie 
measure  account  for  this;  but  not  to  the  extent  complained 
0(9  (or  the  evil  here  would  be  confined  to  the  bte  fana* 
house*  whidi  is  often  iahsibited  by  three  or  four  peasant 
families,  and  not  to  the  smaller  cottages. 

Lord  ClifTord  builds  very  neat  cottages  for  his  work- 
men :  the  window  in  the  upper  story  is  so  placed,  as  to 
admit  light  to  the  two  rooms  into  which  this  floor  is 
divided.  His  Lordship  attaches  to  each  tenement  -.t  small 
piece  of  garden-ground,  with  the  privilege  of  cultivating 
as  many  potatoes  as  their  industry  may  prompt,  or  leisure 
admit  of,  in  the  young  pbntations;  a  small  orchard, 
sufficient  to  produce  from  one  to  two  hogsheads  of  cider, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  good  hoarding  or  winter  apples,  is  also 
granted  to  each  peasant  family,  in  lieu  of  the  grazing  of  a 
cow,  which  they  were  formerly  indulged  with.  The  cow 
bcnng  subject  to  accident,  places  this  munificence  on  a 
more  permanent  footing. 

DISTRICT  III. 

The  general  want  of  cottages  through  this  distrid,  can 
no  where  be  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  example  of 
Chilworthy,  where  three  mud  walls  and  a  hedge-bvmk 
form  tlxe  habitation  of  many  of  the  peasantry. 

The  following  communications  were  partly  made  to  tlie 
Surveyor  in  person,  and  afterwards  by  letter  received 
from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Luxmore,  on  the  subjcft  of  a 
number  of  cottages  he  has  lately  built  in  the  villa;[C!  of 
Bridestow,  and  designed  merely  for  the  ocaipation  of  the 
labouring  poor,  who  most  frequently  apprentice  out  their 
children  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  In  one  row,  where 

two 
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two  old  ruinoQs  cottages  fortnerly  stood,  and  ^vhich  were 
■tarcely  efficient  to  afibrd  a  single  night's  shelter  to  a 
fpng  of  gypsies,  there  are  now  twelve  neat  comfortabk 
cottages :  three  other  uninhabitable  houses  he  proposes 
taking  down  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  building  upon 
tbeir  scite  a  proportionable  number  of  cottages. 

The  first  range  of  these  buildings  were   constructed 
HDiibrm,   and   nearly  in  the   following   manner:    room 
lldoWy  sixteen  feet  square,  one  door  and  one  window  in 
front;  fire-place  with  an  oven  op»'ning  into  it  with  a  flue  ; 
door  opening  back  into  a  shed  or  Ican-to,  for  coveriuj^ 
fuel,  labourers'  tools,  shelter  for  a  pig,  &c.;  anotlier  door 
from  this  lean-to  opons  into  a  small  back  yard,  fenced  ofT 
from  a  small  garden  attached  to  each  tenement  -,   under 
tke  stairs  in  the  front  room,   leading  up  to  the  bcd-n^om, 
is  a  pantry  fitted  up  with  shelves ;  opposite  to  the  lire- 
place,  over  which  there  is  a  mantlc-piecc,  a  «ort  of  di'esser 
is  fastened  f*  .he  wall  witl\  shelve*^,    aiid  these  onstitutf 
tlie  fixtures  in  tlie  room  below.     The  Ix:d-ni<^m  above  is 
the  same  size  as  thw  :•«  ■'  m  belov/.     The  walls  of  the  first 
eight  feet  of  these  c.'.fage^:  are  built  with  stone,  the  super- 
•  scruAure  with  col;    covered  with  a  slate  room,  and  cost, 
upon   an  average,   when  finished  in  a  plain    ;ind  useful 
manner,  from  'JH/,  to  10/.  each.     The  slate  costs  IQj-.  per 
thousand ;  a  quantity  fully  suliicient  for  the  making  of  a 
square  of  ten   feet ;    the  slate  is  bought  rough  at   the 
quarry,  and  fashioned  aAcr»vards  :    one  cirt-load,  or  ten 
horse-Uvads,  of  s-.ones,  will  build  a  perch  and- an- half  of 
wall,  *J()  inches  th»ck  ;  tJir^^e  cart-loads  of  clay  are  required 
for  an  equal  portion  of  cob  wall;  eight  bundles,  or   one 
horse-load  of  straw,  is  mixed  and  tem]XTed  with  nine  cart. 
loads  of  clay,  and  consequently  equal  to  the  buildini;  of  A\ 
perch  of  cob  of  nearly  the' same  thickness  as  the  wall 
below.     When  the  wall  is  16  feet  high,   of  stone  only^ 

the 
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the  mason's  demand  is  2s,  per  perch  of  I6(  feet;  If 
stone,  8  feet,  and  cob,  8  feet,  1/.  lOrf.  per  perch;  if  cob 
only,  1/.  6d.  per  perch.  In  all  cases,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  materials  are  laid  dotvn  in  the  rough,  for  the  masons 
to  dress  and  temper,  and  serve- themselves.  Four  Win- 
chester bushels  of  h'mc  arc  used  for  every  perch  of  stone 
wall ;  the  lime  ash-floor  below  costs  6d.  in  the  square 
yard,  tempering  and  laying  down  j  ^nd  the  floor  above  is 
made  of  rack  deal,  or  any  soft  wood  plank  mcsr  conve- 
nient to  be  procured. 

Mr.  Luxmore*s  letter  also  contains  the  following 
passage : — "  I  had  no  conception  cf  the  real  situation  and 
distress  of  the  poor,  till  I  settled  licre  with  Mrs.  Luxmore 
in  17y-2,  since  which  time  I  have  never  been  absent^ 
except  on  occasional  visits,  and  twice  to  Bath  for  my 
health.  I  soon  perceived,  that  in  consequence  of  several 
houses  belonging  to  small  farms  being  suffered  to  become 
ruinous,  the  poor  were  distressed  for  habitations,  and 
were  obliged  to  herd  together  in  a  manner  both  dc- 
struftive  to  morality  and  delicacy ;  and  determining  to 
obviate  this  defedt,  as  far  as  my  small  ability  would  allovr 
of,  immediately  began  the  work,  and  where  two  dwellings 
originally  stood,  I  have  erefted  twelve  cottages,  taken 
down  two  others  (not  habitable),  to  the  ground,  and  en«- 
tlrely  rebuilt  them,  and  am  now  preparing  to  take  down 
tlirce  others,  to  rebuild  them  all  this  season.  Nine  of 
the  cottages  form  a  row  on  the  right-hand  side  6{  the 
turnpike  road  leading  to  Falmouth,  and  were  built  pre- 
vious to  the  building  the  row  on  the  opposite  side. 

**  As  my  idea  was  to  accommodate  those  only  who 
depended  on  their  daily  labour  for  support,  and  whose 
children  are  generally  apprenticed  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  sent  from  their  parents'  care  at  ten  years  of 
aje  or  under,  1  conceived  that  no  evil  could  arise  from  each 

house 
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tiouse  being  atcommoilated  with  one  bcd-rbom,  and  tKe 
children  sleeping  in  the  same  with  their  parents;  but,  in 
so  much  request  were  these  cottages,  that  thej  soon 
became  tenanted  by  those  whcse  industry  kept  them  from 
the  necessity  of  apprenticing  their  children ;  and  I  soon 
perceived  that  the  want  of  a  second  bed-room  was  a  great 
cviL  This,  in  the  last-ercftcd  cottages,  I  have  corrcdled, 
ftnd,  instead  of  a  lean-to,  have  made^i  double  roof,  by 
which  meims  the  back  upper  room  is  a  comfortable 
bed^room  ;  and  this  method  is  also  attended  with  another 
benefit,  that  the  staircase  is  in  th^  back  room,  and  the 
front  room  not  incommoded  by  it^ 

•*  As  I  make  but  very  h'ttle  use  of  my  carriage,  I 
employ  my  horses  in  drawing  clay  and  stone  at  theie 
leisurCy'  by '  which  means  the  expense  becomes  more 
Moderate;  and  I  keep  a  mason  and  carpenter  regularly 
taployed  throughout  the  year.  I  frequently  bought  lots 
of  timber  here,  by  which  means  it  came  reasonable,  and 
I  had  the  additional  pleasure  of  supplying  the  poor^with 
Wood  at  a  reduced  price  in  the  winter.  Thus,  I  suppose, 
the  expense  of  each  cottage  did  not  exceed  the  sum  I 
mentioned  to  you.  Each  of  these  cottages  is  lett  for  one 
shilling  per  week,  and  I  adopt  this  mode,  that  I  may 
instantly  remove  a  disorderly  tenant.  My  agreed nieiit  is, 
that  as  long  as  they  frequent  the  church,  and  iKhave 
themselves  soberly,  and  carefully,  and  as  good  neighbours 
to  each  other,  I  will  not  remove  any  one  from  his 
dwdling." 

DrsTRicT  rr. 

The  cottages  here  are  seldom  found  on  particular 
brvaSt  but,  in  like  manner  with  the  farm-houses,  cro^vdcd 
together  in  villages.     The   morals  of  the  peasantry  arj 

DETOS.]  H  thus 
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hus  more  liable  to  be  corrupted,  tban  in  more  detached 
and  solitsury  situations^  where  thej  would  have  flsocb 
greater  conveniences  in  garden-ground,  so  essential  to  the 
comforts  and  necessities  of  the  peasant  family* 

DJBTSJCT  riU 

In  this  'distridj  the  cottages  v!t  certainly  in  a  atate  o^ 
alarming  decrease ;  and  as  suchy  some  strong  measure 
flhonid  be  pursued  to  stop  their  farther  progress.  Upon 
the  borders  «f  the  wastes  of  Woodbury,  and  other 
commons  conneAed  with  it^  Lord  RoUe  has  been  much 
sp  the  prance  of  encouraging  the  peasantry  to  build  and 
make  small  ixnpi^vemeots ;  the  inducing  of  the  labourers 
thus  to  leave  the  village,  and  settle  upon  the  borders  of 
the  commons,  miAst  be  considered  by  far  the  most  Ukdy 
means  of  promoting  the  comfort,  and  improving  the 
morals  of  these  people*  The  quantity  of  land  first  pev^ 
mitted  to  be  enclosed  is  about  an  acre  This  improvemeni: 
iCOnduAed  to  his  Lordsliip's  satisfa^ion,  a  farther  enclosure 
is  suffered  to  be  made,  to  the  extent  of  three,  ioMt^  or 
iive  acres,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  have  led  to  the 
cottager's  obtaining  a  long  lease  of  his  improvements  at  a 
very  moderate  rent,  and  with  tjie  farther  privilege  of 
enclosing  more  of  the  waste,  when  his  strength  and 
ability  will  enable  him  to  render  it  equal  justice  with  that 
he  may  have  already  improved.  In  thus  withdrawing  the 
cottager  from  his  former  haunts  in  the  village ,  the  time 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  at  the  ale-house,  or  in 
frivolous  conversation  with  his  neighbours,  is  now  em- 
ployed to  the  immediate  benefit  ol'  himself  ar.d  family^ 
and  ultimately  to  the  increase  of  the  national  stock* 
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Not  belonging  to  the  public  roads,  are  generally  kept 
in  rery  good  repair  by  the  different  parishes ;  the  road- 
surreyor,  or  way-warden  of  which,  always  takes  care  that 
such  communications,  for  foot  and  horse  travellersy  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  also  in  a  condition  to  ensure  a 
|afe  and. ready  passage  through  the  country.  These  are 
points  highly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  all  places,  Jbut 
no  where  do  they  call  for  such  constant  watchfulness  and 
artp  as  in  a  country  abounding  with  so  many  narrofvr 
talliesy  occasionally  covered  with  a  considerable  d^th  cf 
waterj  rising  and  jfalling  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

OCCUPATIONS. 


yiZE  OF  FARMS,  FARMERS*  RENT  AND  TlTifE,  ^^f?^' 
BATES,  AND  OTIIKR  PAJtOCHIAL  PAYMENTS. 

DISTRICT  7. 

IT  is  extremely  difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  ot 
certainty  on  a  subjeA  in  which  there  b  so  wide  a  rahg^ 
tor  the  striking  an  average^  with  respeA  to  the  eztent 
ojf  the  occupations  of  a  country,  which  vary  froni  lO/,'t6 
400/.  a  year ;  in  general,  however,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
persons  who  come  within  t6e  description  of  what  may  be 
called  farming  tenantry  of  the  distriA,  rent  or  otherwise 
occupy  from  200  to  SOO  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  subjeA  to  a  system  of  up-and-down  husbandryt 
and  to  which  is  genc-rally  attached  a  small  proportion  Xif 
permanent  pasture,  and  of  marsh  or  meadow-land. 

The  attention  of  many  of  the  most  a^^ive  and  intelli- 
gent of  these  farmers,  is  too  frequently  drawn  from  the 
cares  of  their  occupation,  by  a  spirit  of  jobbing  at  &irs 
and  markets,  where  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  wastes  of  Djirtmoor  and  Exmoor,  and 
the  extensive  commons  bclonpng  to  the  parishes  lying  in 
Venville,  become  the  chief  subjc<5ls  of  their  dealing  with 
strangers  or  with  each  other.  This  description  of  farmers 
must  not,  however,  be  charged  with  a  want  of  liberality 
in  laying  out  the  profits,  by  these  or  any  other  sources  of 
diligence  and  industry,  in  the  purchase  of  lime,  waste 
lees,  or  any  such  manure  as  experience  has  taught  them 
the  value  of,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  lands. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  farmers,  who  are  found  to 
Ifibmr  h^d;  and  for  very  ^ittle   profit.    The  class  of 

farmers 
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firmen  first  mentioned,  may  be  said  to  have  most  of  the 

confiits  and  conveniences  of  life  about  them ;  they  arc 

gtendly  'owners  of  trips  or  small  flocks  of  sheep,  de<& 

jMCuitd  upon  Exmoor,  and  of  the  cows  and  bullocks 

iWDniered  upon  the  n:ioors  and  other  grass-grounds  in  the 

oocDfpatson  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  who,  destitute  of 

ibe.  aaeaos  of  stocking  their  farms,  are  obliged  to  resort^ 

ilJnfere  noticed,  to  agistment  stock,  for  the  consumption 

of  their   herbage.      These  miserably   indigent    farmers 

mork  equally  hard  with  the  common  labourers,  and  live 

littkfi  if  at  all,  better; than  the  most  provident  of  that 

cb|B^  and  from  which  community  very   many  of  the 

smUcr  fitrmtrs  have  arisen.    Cleanliness  (at  least  in  their 

hoBses),  seems  little  attended  to,  and,  though  sparing  and 

fragal  in  all  their  domestic  affairs,  are  but  seldom  regardtd 

as  %  thriving  people,  or  considered  tdbe  in  any  way 

iidfroving  that  very  small  capital  with  whidi  they  began 

the  world.     Very  few,^  however,  of  either  description,' 

Mm.  at  all  dispbsed,  in  the  management  of  their  farms, 

to  step  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  to  procure-  their 

crop^  with  the  same  labour,  and  consequently,  in  point  of 

moneys  at  a  n^ore  considerable  expense,  than  that  at  which 

they  were  produced  half  a  century  ago. 

The  small  annually  reserved  rent  upon  the  lifehold 
teaures,')voiild,  if  taken  into  the  account,  greatly  diminish 
'ai\y  fair  esti.nate  that  may  be  made  of  the  rent,  or  present 
value,  of  this  distrit^^;  that  point  must  therefore  be 
passed  over^  and  the  value  thereof  estimated  on  an  average 
<£  what  is  p.iiJ  by  the  tenantry,  under  leases  or  covenants, 
as  they  arc  c.iUed,  for  H  or  21  years. 

Land  subjeA  to  an  occasional  course  of  tillage,   18/.; 
meadows  liable  to  annual  inundation,  or  artificially  floated 
with  water,    including  the    embanked    marshes  above 
Bubop's.  Tawton,    on  the   Taw,    and  in  the  parish  of 
Landrcross,  on  the  Torridge  rivers,  60/.  per  acre ;  feeding 

H  S  land> 
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hod)  continued  under  permanent  pasturci  and  imder  nO 
^etext  whatever  to  be  broke  up  or  opened  with-  tlio 
ploughi  60s.  per  acre.  Accommodation  landi  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  trading,  mann(a£>uring,  and  msrkei 
towns,  not  striAljr  applicable  to  the  common  purposes  of 
farming,  varies  from  5/.  to  8/.  annual  rent  per  acre  | 
coarse  moor-land,  lying  in  severaltyi  and  appertaining  td 
particular  estates  (anciently  enclosed,  and  under  a  coisiie 
of  tillage),  but  at  }iresent  only  used  as  agistment  pastnxt^ 
ground,  8j  per  acre.  These  form  the  only  classes  of 
land  for  which  specific  rents  are  paid :  the  extensive  downi 
and  commons,  open  to  a  general  intercomraonage  of  dke 
stock  belonging  to  the  inliabitants  at  larg€|  are  not 
sidered  in  this  estimate. 

On  the  subjeA  of  tithes,  it  is  here  stated  with 
satisfaAion,  that  in  no  part  of  England  can  that  questioa 
be  agitated  with  a  less  colourable  pretext  than  generaOj 
in  the  county  of  Devon  :  some  few  instances  of  tyranny 
and  extortion  have  occurred  within  this  dtstriA,  but  these 
were  exercised  by  the  tithe-proftors,  or  other  persons 
renting  the  great  tithes  from  the  church  of  Exeter^  Qt 
in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators.  The  general  .oon> 
mutation  received  by  the  clergy  throughout  this  distri£^ 
for  great  and  small  tithes,  is  about  2s.  Gii.  m  the  pound 
on  the  reserved  rent,  including  the  parochial  disburse- 
ments ;  or  about  'Js.  in  the  ix>und  on  the  reserved  rent 
alone.  When  the  great  and  small  tithes  are  separate^  and 
in  ditlcrem  h.iiuls,  the  reftor  is  generally  contented  with 
t^j.  in  the  pound  on  the  reserved  rent ;  imd  for  such  of 
the  vicai'ial  tithes  as  may  not  be  covered  by  a  modus^  a 
just  and  reasonable  coninimatici;  is  usually  paid. 

The  amount  of  the  poor  and  other  rates,  in  the  several 
towns  and  paris!^. -s  witiiiii  this  distrift,  are  el.isscd  accord- 
ing to  the  assessment  made,  and  the  sums  anmially  paid 
in  the  pound  rc2ic>  vr  otherwise. 
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Prom  which  it  appears,  that  the  gross  sum  amntall/ 
kned  on  this  distrift  for  parochial  disbursementSt  ainoimt» 
to  the  sum  of  1S»56S/.  5s.  5j^  or  thereabouts; — that  there 
aie  about  nineteen  of  the  parishes  in  the  distrid^  iasie«ed 
from  Bs.  to  16/.  5»y.  in  the  poimd  reotf  averaging  levcn 
shilUngs^and  eight-peoce ; — that  the  reixlainder  are  assesiad 
from  :5x.  to  4/«  Hd.  in  the  pound,  averaging  S/.  5|«^.;-Hihtt 
the  money  expended  &>r  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  not  provided  for  in  work4K>tt$es9  or  houses  of 
industry,  amounts  to  19,988/.  6/.  5^.  ;^that    the  suia 
Impended  in  the  ten  towns  and  parishes  in  the  diittri&^ 
having  such  establishmencsp  amodnit  to  8317/.  Il/«|-^ 
tkat  there  is  annually  expended  throughout  the  distfiA^ 
ihe  sum  of  S50/.  19.S,  S^J  in  law^suits,  removing  paupers^ 
HKt  in  the  expenses  of  overseers  and  other  oficer»;-*-t]iat 
the  amount  of  the  annual  expenses  on  account  of  tiie; 
papr  is  15,656/  9/.  llii^  or  thereaboiils  ;«-<hai  thercris. 
expended  in  this  distriA  by  4he  church-rate,  coontfHrate^i 
])ighway,  militia,  and  other  kvies^  the  avnttal  sua. of 
dlSlA  18i.  1^.  or  thereabouts) — that  the  gross  anouot 
of  all  these  parochial  disburseoaenti  is  17^788/.  Sx.OjWl 
or  thereabouts,  and  consequently,  that  the  new  overse«a 
generally  receive,  with  the  parish  books,  a  small  bolaiicef  ■ 
to  answer  the  immediate  calls  of  the  indigent,  and  before 
i(  is  possible  for  them  to  arrange  and  foUe£^  the  first  nM. 
k  must  also  be  observed^  that,  notwithstanding  the  M 
friendly  societies  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  large  com^ 
mcrciai  ani   manu&thiring  towns,  tbia  system  of  fcUow* 
ship  and  association  is  much  approved  of,  and  found  to 
b^  gr.eaUy  increasing  through  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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'iThc  size  of  the  ficxns  here  doflot  seem  to  vary  in  any 
itljttei^al  degree  from  what  has  beeii  noticed  in  the  district 
of- -North  Devon,  and  ahhough  that  country  is  by  no 
'  dwans  destitute  rof  many  intelligent  fiirmers,  and  goo<F 
Iteoden  of  cattlej  the  conntry  now  before  us»  possessing 
fn'  many  res[>edti<  acfvantages  over  that  distridt,  'macf' 
reasonably  be  supposed  to-  afifbrd  a  larger  proportion  of 
this  descriptioti  of  ^pemoii^  The  faA  is  so,  and  at  tl^ 
sftme  time  it  is.'.i)s6  x.6  'be  Temarkedi  that,  although  the' 
Vtlailer  farmers  arc  in  no  respoft  more  careful  or  indoi^ 
trious  than  their  northern  neighbours,  they  are  generally' 
stated  to  have  much  increased  in  capital  within  a'  ttm'* 
yoLhT;  From  the  hundred  of  Hartland  to  that  of  Banip^' 
toi^-.a  number  of  Bihall  proprietors  occupy  their  dwQ! 
cttates.  '  '-  ' 

\  The  same  tenure  obtain  here,  as  bofore  mentionedi 
alid  the  extent  of  occupation  is  gehct'ally  regulate^l  hf 
thf  x^antity  of  land,  and  the  ability  of  the  tenant  tb' 
stock  and  work  it,  varying  from  20/.  to  200/.  and  e^eti- 
300/.  per  annum.     The  general  rent  of  the  sound  dry. 
ttllage-iaud,  tic  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  turnips, 
and  clover,  may  be  stated  from   1 8/.  to  26/.  per  acre  \ 
land  less  free  and  open,   with  a  strong  moist  bottomj-and 
applied  to  the  culture  of  oats,  with  occasional  crops  of 
wheat,  from   12/.  to  16/.  pet  acre,  and  the  old   moor-- 
lands,   held  in  severalty  to  particular  estates,  from  7/.  to 
10/.  per  acre  \  the  meadows  and  permanent  pastures  may 
be   referred  to  the  price   stated   of  such   lands   in   the 
distritl  of  North  Devon ;    the  orchard-ground  is  gene- 
rally rated  ^vith  the  prime  pastures.     The  accommodation 
laud  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torrington^  Hatherleigh, 
.      •     '  -  Chumkighy 
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Chumleigh,  Bampton,  and  Tiverton^  is,  as  usual,  very 
hi{b^  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
|dace,  where  land  has  recently  been  disposed  of  at  the 
annual  rent  of  eleven  pounds  per  acre. 

With  regard  to  tithes,  the  Surveyor  heard  complaints 
in  this  distriA,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
exai&td. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  parochial  disbursement 
through  this  distriA,  as  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  is 
as  follows. 
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Although  there  must  nccfcifeafily*  be  mafly  cx<refff loits  to 
the  general  size  of  ftSirms,  ati'd  charaft-ef  of  the  occupiers, 
«f  a  country  so  widely  ettciitled  as  this  djstrift,  it  may 
stiU  not  be  amiss  to  go  a  little  faWlier  than  ofr<£nary  into 
a  description  of  these  matters.  In*  the  coufttry'  atout 
East  and  West  Pulford,  the  size  of  the  ferrtis  afe  hot 
feptesented  to  exceed  from  20/.  to  50/.  per  annum ;  the 
£irmers,  though  a  htird-worlditg  pet^ple,  are  suppbsed  to 
iremaifi  stationary  n^ith  rega/d  to  the  ac^ilisition  of  pro* 
iperfj^,  or  the  means  of  enjoyment,  beyond  that  wHich  was 
kndvm  by  their  grcat-grandflithert.  About"  frotswiJrthy, 
the  occupations  are  stated  to  be  from  30/.  to  50/.  per 
^fltlhi;  the  farmers  are  equally  laborious,  and  their 
tneafts  ai^e  suppolsed  to  have  much  increased,  within  these 
last  twenty  years. — ^Thesc 'people  continue  miich  at  home, 

tinless  necessarily  called  from  thence  by  their  attendance 

,  ■  ■    ■  -   • 

at  fairs  or  marlcefs.  • 

Id  the  neighbourhood  of  Asn water,  the  occupations  are 
even  smaller  than  abouf  Hdlds^orthy  :  these  farmers  are 
tery  industrious,  working,  in  general,  much  harder  than 
the  labourer  they  occasionally  employ ;  some  oF  them 
become  rcgrators,  and  attend  constantly  the  Plymouth 
taarkct. 

There  arc  more  farms  under,  than  over  50/.  per  annUm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black  Torrington,  where  the 
fanners  are  stated  to  be  a  laborious  honest  set  of  men, 
with  some  small  appearance  of  increasing  capital.  The 
same  is  stated  of  the  country  about  Ashbury.  A  greater 
diversity,  in  point  of  occtipation,  appears  to  take  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oalchampton,  and  such  parts  of 
this  distri^  as   border  upon  Dartmoor,  and  where  the 

farms 
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farms  are  stated  to  run  from  20/.  to  100/.  per  annom* 
The  farmers  are  there  represented  as  a  sober,  industrious 
people,   and  although  much  benefited  by  the  advantages 
afforded  them  from  the  Moor^  are  supposed. to  be  rather 
stationary  cl\an  otherwise,  with  regard  to  capital. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Le\vtrenchard>  and  Bratton  Clovellai 
the  occupations  fluAuate  between  30/.  and  120/.  pqr 
annum.  The  farmers  here  are  represented  as  sober  and 
honest,  and  increasing  in  their  .pecuniary  concerns.  This 
description  applies  equally  through  Broadwood-wedger» 
St.  Giles-in-the-heath>  and  the  parishes  of  North  Pether* 
win,  and  Werrington,  beyond  the  Tamar  river :  to  this 
statement  .tjiere  is  little  to  be  added,  respecting  the  9<ffV* 
pations  and  circumstances  of  the  farmers  in  the.  div^ion 
of  Meshaw. 

The  average  rent  of  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands 
through  this  distriA,  is  about  11/.  6d.  per  acre)  tne  gre^t 
and  small  tithe  about  2s.  9d,  in  the  poundj  including  iij 
the  valuation  as  rent,  the  poor's-rate,  land-tax,  churcl| 
and  highway  levies.  One  instance  only  occurred  to  notice^ 
where  the  vicarial  tithe  was  commuted  at  2s,  6d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  rack-rents,  and  the  great  tithe  paid  2/.  ia 
rhe  pound  on  the  value  of  the  corn-crops,  just  before 
harvest. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  state  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rates,  and  other  parish  disbursements 
through  this  district. 
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•^  f* he  siae  of  the  farms  in  this  distri£t  vary  from  20/.  tor 
^  6,  and.  ^00/.  per  annum.  The  smaller  occupiers  are 
^VQnd  .geDeraliy  to  reside  near  the  borders  of  Dartmoori 
^Hld  the  larger  ones  to  hold  rich  tradb  of  feeding  and 
^»able  laiid  in  the  country  below. 

Many  of  the  minor  order,  of  what  are  called  farmersy 
<lerive  a  considerable  part  of  their  subsistence  from  digging 
*9nd 'Curing  peat-fuel  upon  Darbnoor,  and  the  commons 
'"Obirttingupon  that  forest,  and  packing  it  to  the  large  towns 
•jh  the  South  Hams.  There  is  also  another  description  of 
burners,  who  employ  much  of  their  time  in  attoiding  fain 
and  marketSy  and'  who^  striftly  speaking,  must  be  dene* 
sniated  jobbers.  These  people  are  continually  upon  the 
search,  ransacking  the  country  for  every  specie$  ef  farm- 
ing Atotk,  .1^'hether  store  or  in  a  fed  condition.  The 
^Bims  of  these  persons  are  frequently  covered  with  sheej{, 
hogs,  and  cattle,  colledled  in  this  manner ;  and  when  Ply- 
iMJuth  or  Exeter  fails  in  affording  a  satisfii£tory  maricet 
Ar  iuch  as  may  be  ready  for  slaughto*,  they  point  towards 
Taunton  vnth  their  droves,  and  keep  moving  eastward 
tBl  they  travel  up  a  market  to  their  mind.  This  accpm- 
plishfid> '  th^y  return  home,  and  resume  their  former  pur- 
suits. It  is  not  diiEcult  to  conceive  the  husbandry  (howf. 
ever  at  ttlnes  liberally  manured)  of  occupations  so  fre- 
^ilently  exposed  to  the  absence  of  the  farmer.  ^ 

The  average  rent  of  the  tillage  and  grass-Iandj  deduced 
as  before  from  a  great  number  of  instances  in  different 
parts  of  the  district,  amounts  t  41j.  6r/.  per  ,xre ;  in- 
deed, there  is  but  little  land  taken  into  the  farmer's  esti- 
mate below  20x.  per  acre  :  the  mea.iow  and  feeding  lands 
commonly  valued  at  55j.  60/.  and  63/.  per  acre. 

The 


im 

The  accommodatton  land^  as  usual  in  the  neighbourliood' 
of  the  large  towns,  is  Tery  high :  near  Dock  and  tif^ 
mouth>  there  is  land  now  rented  from  12L  to  16A  poB^ 
icre  \  this  is  generally  tised  for  depasturing  of, 
for  the  sopfdj  of  Plymouth-dock,  the  hospital^aiid 
ping :  the  value  of  the  same  sort  of  land  adjacent  to 
other  large  towns  in  the  diamA»  varies  from  5  to  (B* 
d/.  per  acre  :  1200  guineas  was  recently  paid  forfour i 
of  pQisture  ground,  lying  under  the' church  walls  it 
burton* 

The  general  commutation  for  gres^  and  small 
9/.  6d.  2i.  9d.  and  S/.  in  the  pound,  including  the 
tion  of  the  reserved  rent  and  parochial  disbursemeots* : 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dartington,  the  commutatsoK! 
s^okted  at  2^,  ^d.  in  the  pound  rent  when  the 
price  of  wheat  is  below  9x.  per  bushel,  and  9/.  in 
pound  when  above  that  average ;  sctme  cases  occuimAi 
the  survey,  of  wheat  being  charged  at  9/.  8Jl  10a 
IS/,  per  annum ;  barley  at  8j.  S^.  7/.  and  10/.  per  tiM...-.., 
oats  7i-.  5  J.  6/.  and  8/.  per  acre. 

In  the  last  instance,  the  demapd  of  the  tithe-proAbif !. 

i 

not  being  complied  with,  the  titlie  was  set  out,  aadl  4lr* 
proAor  removed  it  in  abeaf :  6/.  6^.  and  *ls*  per  taA^ 
is  also  paid  in  some  parts  of  the  distriA  for  winter 
spring  com,  in  which  cases  the  vicarial  tkhe  ia'i 
commuted  at  1  /.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent*  •  i 

The  poor-rates,  and  other  parochial   disburMmeoli ' 
occiuring  in  the  difierent  towns  aa4  parishes  witbia  Hoi^ 
distriA,  are  stated  as  follows : 
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consisting  of  35  ^"  clniiiianls  receive  5/.  per  wftek  when  conliDcd  10  bed,  and 
,  consisting  of  43-  '"  I'i-ivhcn  cOBlimii,  nud  frohi  5/.  lo  &.  »hen  Hicycan  WsJk 
lUected  in  this  FT^  clubs  in  ^nvrtit  Ore  rich,  liaving  money  at  interest;  mud 
,  consisting  of  1D^'<' P" '^'"t' '^^"w'si  nnii  eipecu  lo  fund  about  lOCU.  mora 
•nded  in  rcpiiirii^  There  in  no  one  thin^  tlmt  contributes  so  esseuCially  lo  the 

mmed  in  h  fonk  independent  spirit  of  the  peiisanir;,  and  sbould  tfaercrorc  be 

consisting  of  iWansm  gcocrallj  ai  possible, 
of  91   Ut,  in  the  coauty  of  Cornwall. 
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DISTRICT  FJ. 


TKc  size  of  tlic  farms  in  tbis  distrifl  art  :;cneri 
so  large  as  mniiy  we  meet  witli  in  the  Sobrii  Hams  :  Uic 
average  may  be  placed  at  120/.  per  acmunt 

The  farmers  are  honest,  sober,  and  industrious,  witli 
ia  appearance  of  more  tapiia!  tban  may  gcnLrally  be  rc- 
naarked  in  tbc  third  and  fourth  distrifl :  ihcy  arc  siiU 
ibund  to  live  rather  in  a  low  and  itucnbU  manner  than 
othermsc. 

It  is  a  common  prance  among  them,  on  marriage, 
give  to  their  wives  what  ts  called  pin-rnorm .-  this  cAl^ 
sists  of  poultry,  pigs,  and  the  whole  produce  of  At' 
dairv }  with  which  supply  the  wife  is  expected  lo  clotlkfc 
and  (exclusive  of  bread,  corn,  and  other  vegctjbles)  sup- 
port the  whole  honsehoUl :  and  here  it  is  but  comtnon 
justice  to  say,  that  the  indusiry  and  atteuiAon  to  business 
of  the  fainiers'  wives  and  daughters,  with  the  neatnns 
displayed  in  all  their  market-ware,  at  £»ter  and  iij  other 
large  towns,  are  subjeils  deserving  the  highest  praise.  No 
labour  or  fatigue  is  spared  in  reaching  the  nuricet  to 
time,  be  the  distance  what  it  may  j  nor  will  any  severity 
of  weather  prevent  them  from  their  ordinary  aitcndanec. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  maKrial  difference 
hctrwcen  the  iganeral  vahie  of  the  land  thAoujih  tbis  dis. 
trifl  and  what  has  been  etatcd  of  the  Suufli  Hams.. 

The  tithes,  great  and  small,  with  somt;  few  exceptions, 
ard  commuted  for  at  3/.  in  ihe  paaad  on  ihf  reserved 
rent,  pr  on  a  proportional  value  where  there  arc  Ufchold 
tcmirOs. 

The  poor-rates  and  other  parochial  paynjenis  are  stated 
as  Ibllovn ; 
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DISTRICT  rii. 

Trom  the  number  of  farms  consolidated  in  tliis  dis- 
trift,  and  applied  to  the  depasturing  of  dairy  cows,  their 
a'verage  is  found  to  exceed  that  in  the  preceding  one  by 
about  40/.  per  annum.  The  chara£ler  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  management  of  their  household,  may  be  drawn 
from  what  has  been  already  stated.  The  accommodation 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton,  Colyton,  and 
Axminster,  may  be  said  to  average  about  G/.  per  acre. 
The  meadows  and  rich  feeding-lands  along  the  river  Axe, 
frequently  rent  at  4/.  per  acre ;  the  dairy-grounds  from 
40/.  to  50s.  \  the  arable,  oi)  a  marl  bottom,  32/. ;  the 
tough  flinty  loams,  24/. ;  and  the  wet  grey  loams,  mixed 
with  white-acre,  flint,  and  sandstones,  about  18/.  per 
acre. 

The  great  and  small  tithes  are  generally  commuted 
for  at  S/.  or  somewhat  more  in  the  poui>d,  on  the 
reserved  rent. 

The  poor-rates,  and  other  parochial  payments,  are  stated 
M  follows ; 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


SECT.    I.— PLOUGHS. 

THE  common  Devonshire  plough,  made  by  a  hedge- 
carpenter,  and  seldom  exceeding  in  cost  1 5 x.  irons 
included,  is  much  used ;  and  candour  must  allow,  that  its 
perferihance  is  far  superior  to  what  might  be  expefted 
from  the  very  rude  appearance  it  makes,  either  at  work 
or 'lying  empty  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  s\7ing-plough 
{PkOt  n.)  with  a  beam  about  seven  feet  long,  lying  nearly 
paraHcl  to  the  head  and  heel  of  the  plough :  at  the  end 
of  this  beam,  is  occasionally  fastened  a  horizontal  gra- 
duated iron,  to  which  the  team-band  is  affixed,  and 
which  regulates  from  the  line  of  draught,  the  direftion 
of  the  plough  either  to  the  land  or  to  the  furnnv.  It  is 
constru£ted  to  enter  the  land  obliquely,  and  at  an  easy 
an^Ie ;  and  though  thci  c  is  little  apparent  curve  in  its 
breast  or  mould-board,  the  straight  pieces  of  board  (of 
which  these  arc  made)  :ire  placed  and  continued  so  far 
backwards,  that  m  all  cases,  but  particularly  in  whole 
ground,  the  furrow  is  lifted  up  and  whelmed  completely 
over.  The  shares  used  upon  these  ancient  ploughs  differ 
in  their  forms,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  per- 
for  ned  with  them.  When  the  land  is  designed  to  be 
ploughed  clean,  and  to  a  good  full  pitch,  a  long  pointed 
share,  with  a  small  fin  or  wing,  is  used  ;  when  skirting  is 
required^  the  wing  of  the  share  is  considerably  enlarged ; 

I  '4  and 
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and  when  veiling  is  performed,  th(?  wing  of  the  share  is 
turned  upwards,  forming  a  sharp  comb  upon  its  outside 
angle. 

The  paring-plough,  which  is  meant  to  supply  the  uso 
of  the  breast-plough  or  paring- shovel,  has  a  wide  winged 
flat  share,  measuring  about  14  inches  from  the  land-side 
to  the  angular  point  of  its  right  side,  or  cutting  wing.  In 
the  beam  of  this  plough,  and  preceding  a  sharp  comb 
welded  on  the  coulter  margin  of  the  share,  is  a  sliding 
foot,  so  fixed  as  to  regulate  the  precise  thickness  of  the 
slice  intended  to  be  pared.  The  share  and  comb  of  this 
machine  being  kept  very  sharp  by  frequent  grindmg^ 
45nables  it  to  perform  its  business  very  well. 

The  plough  is  held  horizontally,  cutting  a  smooth  and 
even  furrow  at  the  bottom ;  the  former  one  is  held 
obliquely,  cutting  on  the  furrow  side,  the  spine  or  greea 
sward  to  a  featiier-edge,  the  whole  of  which  is  gradnallj 
lifted  up,  and  turned  with  its  green  «^ide  completely  under. 
In  this  operation,  the  work  is  performed  by  what  is  called 
splitting,  that  is,  the  plough  always  turns  upon  the  left  . 
to  the  first  fv.rrow,  and  the  coulter  is  held  close  all  the 
way  to  the  lifted  slice  previously  turned  over,  and  which 
now  covers  a  balk  or  rib  of  whole  unmoved  ground. 

This  operation,  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England, 
is  called  wrest -balking,  but  is  there  performed  with  a 
very  ditfcrent  view  to  wh;it  induces  the  praftice  in  De- 
vonshire. The  operation  of  veiling,  is  in  efl'eft  the  same 
thing,  but  as  the  outer  point  of  the  wing  of  the  share  is 
turned  upwards,  there  is  less  necessity  for  holding  the 
plough  in  an  oblique  position.  The  plough  in  this  ope« 
ration,  is  always  turned  to  the  right  upon  the  head-land^ 
and  (contrary  to  wh.it  may  bo  observed  in  skirting),  the 
slice  or  furrow  is  turned  towards  the  ploughed,  instead  of 
the  unploughed  land.    In  veiling,  the  plough  is  tbrowa 
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•o  hr  into  the  land  firom  the  line  of  draught,  as  to  enable 
the  ploughman  to  carry  with  ease,  about  twice  as  much 
land  as  is  disphccd  by  the  ploughed  slice,  which  is  pared 
very  thin  and  even,  and  on  the  land  side  not  cut  so  deep 
as  in  the  operation  of  skirting,  but  gradually  lifted  and 
turned  neatly  on  its  green  side  upon  the  balk,  now  left 
On  the  right  hand,  or  furrow  bide  of  the  plough. 

This  manner  of  ploughing,  in  contradistinAion  to 
iplitting,  is  called  gathering  of  the  land}  these  latter 
Operations  are  generally  performed  with  two  of  the  com- 
fSion  horses  of  the  country,  or  a  pair  of  good  strong 
steers  driven  by  a  boy ;  but  when  ploughing  clean  on  an 
old  ley,  or  otherwise  breaking  up  strong  land,  a  double 
and  sometimes  treble  force  is  required*  The  day's  work 
in  the  summer  is  usually  performed  in  two  joumies,  from 
7  to  12,  and  from  2  to  6 }  seldom  exceeding  an  acre  per 
day,  when  ploughing  dean^  and.  5  or  6  roods  when  veli« 
ing  or  skirting* 

DISTAICT  II. 

The  light  Dorset  swing^ough  is  much  used  in  many* 
parts  of  this  distrlA  |  it  is  constru^Vcd  to  enter  the  ground 
at  an  easy  angle,  has  a  Avclt-curved  iron  breasr,  one  foot 
rcn  inches  long  from  the  neb  to  the  end  of  tlic  wrest ;  the 
slice,  gradir.iliy  ascend ir.g  along  this  \s'cll- turned  plate, 
operates  witli  ;\n  equal  friction  on  its  whole  surface,  and 
it  di»chargc.l  with  suih  a  hollow  or  concave  supcrfice 
downward^,  /.s  completely  to  whelm  over  and  invert 
#vcry  squar :  ir.cii  of  the  lifted  furrow.  The  sole  of  the 
plough  forms  nearly  a  parallel  with  the  position  of  the 
beam,  which  is  se>en  feet  long,  furnished  at  the  head  with 
an  horizontal  and  vertical  graduated  wang  of  rack- work, 
ibr  regulating  Ik?  dv^'^nh  and  the  dircftion  of  the  plough, 
ikiier  to  th^  lana  or  feirrow. 

1  I^  This 
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This  machine  performs  its  work,  whether  in  stii?  o^ 
free  ground,  incompnrabty  well ;  in  most  cases  it  is  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  stoiit  horses,  and  costs,  complete,  two  gui- 
neas. A  bridle,  for  the  better  security  of  the  sole,  should 
be  iixcd  on  the  beam  by  a  nut  and  screw,  and  pasicd 
down  the  spill  with  a  lip,  to  gr.vsp  the  head  end  of  the 
sole,  to  prevent  it  from  drawin:::;  downwards  in  rough  and 
rocky  ground.  This  plough  with  two  horses,  on  broken 
ground,  a  boy  and  n  man,  will  ploogh  an  acre  and  a  half 
per  day,  in  one  journey  of  ten  hours ;  the  same  ploughi 
with  fotn*  oxen,  on  whole  ground,  will  plough  a  like 
quantity  in  the  same  time. 

The  turh-wrcst,  one-way  furrow,  or  double'-sbic  plough^ 
(P/aUlV.)  is  also  much  used  along  the  steep  side-hills : 
with  the  same  force,  and  under  the  same  cirGuin- 
stances,  it  will  plough  as  much  ground.  The  double-furrow 
plough,  used  only  on  broken  ground,  with  a  force  of  four 
horses,  or  six  oxen,  will  plough  two  acres  and  a  half  }Kr  day* 

Trench- ploup:] ling  is  sometimes  performed  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Hart  land,  by  first  ploughing  a  slice  one  and  a 
ball  or  two  inclics  thick,  with  the  common  paring  plough, 
and  afterwards  taking  up  the  bottom  of  that  furrow  aboufe 
three  inches  deeper,  and  thus  raising  a  suiTicicncy  of  mould 
to  bury  the  iirst  slice,  imd  cover  ihe  seed,  without  disturb- 
ing tlie  inverted  green  sward  with  tlie  drugs  or  harrows. 
This  operation  Jias  always  been  found  to  answer  the  fullest 
expectations  of  tlie  gcntlcinan  by  whom  it  has  as  yet 
been  almost  exclusively  pniclised. 

Lord  Ciitlord  has  introduced  the  double  and  single 
Warwickshire  ploughs ;  tli*  y  are  so  steadily  sc*t  as  to  re- 
quire but  little  labour  in  holdii»g  them :  the  ploughman 
drives  the  horses,  which  are  three  in  length. 

Cook's  improved  drill-plough,  with  its  necessary  appen- 
<lagcs  of  scariii,.is,  scufflcrs,  shims,    or   broadshares,  is 

almost 
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a*  Host  exclusively  used  in  this  district,  hf  Mr.  Exter  o( 
Hisutland,  who,  in  order  to  prodike  the  utmost  regula* 
rity  in  the  distances  between  rows  of  turnips  and  potatoes, 
liai  projeAed  a  bar  froiti  the  Beam  of  his  double  mould*- 
boat-d  plough,  at  the  end  of  which  a  foot  is  attached,  and 
SO  graduated,  sis  to  admit  of  its  tracing  a  wider  or  narrow 
interval.  The  coulter  point,  or  centre  of  this  plough,  is 
always  held  precisely  and  steadily  in  the  line  so  traced,  by 
which  means  the  greatest  accuracy  is  produted  in  the 
cxslQ,  parallel  beafifig  of  the  tbwi  and  Hdges  with  each 
other.  This  is  always  of  importance  in  condu£Hng  the 
subsequent  operations  of  this  husbandry  2  but  it  is  rei^ 
dered  more  particularly  so  in  Mr.  Exter's  pradUce,  who 
has  also  contrived  to  fix  two  light  iron  ploughs  upon  a 
horizontal  beam,  by  means  of  which  he  works  down  two 
of  his  turnip  ridges  at  the  same  time. 

The  materials  of  these  ploughs  are  all  of  wrought  iron, 
and  weigh  about  81b.  each;  the  constru^ion  is  96  siihple, 
as  to  require  a  few  words  only  to  make  it  fully  under- 
stood: from  the  point  of  the  share  to  the  end  of  the 
heel,  is  about  16  inches;  at  the  heel-end  of  this  sole,  a 
perpendicular  bar  is  inserted,  about  16  inches  in  lengtli, 
secured  in  the  horizontal  beam  with  wedges,  and  conse- 
quently capable  of  being  taken  up  or  let  down  at  plea^ 
sure :  from  the  coulter  margin  of  the  sole,  and  near  the 
point  of  the  share,  a  comb  or  brace  rises,  and  retiring 
with  a  curve,  is  inserted  about  midway  in  the  perpen- 
dicular bar ;  this  hating,  a  shafp  edge,  is  found  fully  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  coulter.  As  this  apparatus  seems 
constructed  merely  for  the  (festru£tion  of  weeds,  it  should 
be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  hoe^than  of  a  plough, 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difficulty  in 
fixing  a  mould-board  to  it,  should  the  work  at  any  time 
reqvire  sush  an  addition. 
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Tlic  Norfolk  wli eel- plough,  witli  a  pair  of  horses  driicn 
by  the  ploughman,  is  found  to  aaswer  very  well,  and  ii 
getting  mutli  in  use  iu  ^11  tlic  light  tender  loouis  in  thit- 
Jistriift. 


6BCT.  II.— HARROWS. 

Tun  harrows  commonly  used,  consist  of  a  very  heavy 
drag,  usuaUy  dnwo  by  four  or  six  oxen ;  and  a  lighter 
kiod  of  harrow,  sometimes  in  one  piece,  but  more  gene- 
rally divided  in  the  middle,  and  connected  so  with  Uuk;, 
as  to  yield  to  the  curved  form  of  the  eight  and  ten  fur- 
row ridges,  and  lo  perform  its  work  very  completely  on 
them.     (PirffV.) 


SECT.   111. ROLLERS. 

Thk  Common  one,  and  two  horse-rollers,  with  heavy, 
granite  or  moorstonc  rollers,  of  from  5  to  8  f<;et  in  length, 
and  of  proporiionjie  diameter,  are  very  generally  used) 
the  latter  for  roiling  the  wheat  and  pasture-grounds,  anJ 
^ding  the  opcr;ition  of  separating  the  spine  from  iho 
would  on  the  be;tt-bQds,  in  preparation  for  wheat  at 
lurnips.     (i'/a/r  VI.) 


SSCr.  IV. DRILLS. 

Drill-machines,  attached  to  the  ploughs  by  variour 
cuntrivantcs,  or  u^cd  with  a  horse  or  by  hand,  i;i  d«pon 
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lidlig  tiiniip*seed  on  the  two-furrow  ridges,  are  occa^ 
tiq/oaXbf  employed  in  thi$  husbandry,  and  with  good  cSEUt 


SECT,  v.— SCABIFIERS,   &C. 

ScAHiviBRS,  scufflers,  shims,  and  broad-shares  of  va- 
rious construAions,  and  called  under  the  general  name  of 
tomientors,  are  very  much  resorted  to  in  crossing  the 
balks  of  whole  ground,  left  after  the  veiling  and  skirting 
•perations  for  beat-burning.     {P/ate  VII.) 


SECT.  VI. THRASHINe-MACHIJNES. 

Thuashing-machinbs,  on  an  Improved  construAionp 
aade  by  Baker  of  Exeter,  and  other  wheel  and  mill- 
wrights in  the  country,  and  costing,  exclusive  of  the^ 
large  firaming  timber,  about  40  guineas  each,  are  becom- 
ing very  prevalent  in  most  parts  of  the  country;  the 
power  employed  is  usually  four  horses,  the  diameter  of 
the  path  on  which  the  walk  is,  being  about  30  feet ;  but 
where  a  water  power  can  be  conveniently  applied,  and 
which  sometimes  occurs^  it  is  consequently  preferred. 

These  machines,  with  the  attendance  of  six  p(  rsons  for 
driving  tlie  horses,  getting  the  sheaves,  feeding  and 
clearing  the  machine,  combing  and  binding  the  wheat- 
,ilraw,will  thrash  six  bushels  per  hour,  and  that  without 
urging  th'Z  horses  to  an  exertion  beyond  their  ordinary 
labour :  five  persons  only  are  rc(|uircd  for  thrashing  oats 
(if  barley,  the  straw  of  which  is  not  combed,  or  seldom 
bound.  Of  these  grains,  with  this  force,  the  machine 
^rill  generally  thrash  about  nine  bushels  per  hour.    Thus* 

two 
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two  men  at  20  rf.  three  women  at  lOrf.  and  oftc  bo^  at  W. 
including  the  value  of  horses,  labour,  tlie  annual  interat 
upon  the  first  cost^  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  machincj 
will  all  amount  to  about  25  j*.  f he  hundred,  or  Srf.  pci' 
bushel  of  wheat  thrashed  in  this  waj,  and  proportionably 
less  for  oats  6r  barley. 

There  are  few  farmers  having  these  machines,  with  50 
or  60  acres  of  winter  and  spring  corn,  that  do  not  find 
their  expectations  very  fully  answered  by  them.     The  rc^ 
source  they  afford  to  their  servants  and  labourers  in  wet 
and  broken   weather  -,  the  oat  atid  barley  strawj  aftef 
passing  through  them,  being  so  much  softer  and  more 
pliant  to  the  mouths  of  tbeir  cattle  \  the  great  security 
which  they  afford  to  the  crop  from  the  ravages  of  vermin  j 
the  facility  with  which,  on  a  sudden  rise  of  fhe  corn,  or 
on  any  other  emergency,  they  can  bring  a  large  portion 
cf  their  crop  to  market  \  and  above  all,  the  more  full  and 
complete  separation  of  the  corn   from   the  itraw,  and 
which,  by  general  consent,  seems   nearly,   if  riot  quite^ 
equal  to  one  in  twenty — all  combine  to  recommend  them 
as  machines  of  very  extensive  and  general  otility. 

Among  many  liberal  and  protident  measures  suggested 
by  the  Honourable  Newton  Fellows,  as  examples  of  gene-: 
ral  benefit  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  is  that  of 
a  thrashing  and  grinding  mill,  which  he  lias  eredled  at  a 
very  considerable  expense,  and  to  which  is  conveyed  a 
tiever-failing  supply  of  water.  The  power  of  this  miU 
is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  of  16  horses.  Combined 
witli  its  power  for  thrashing,  winnowing,  and  dressing 
every  spircies  of  corn,  it  has  a  pair  of  stones  of  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  bolting  machine^ 

This  thrashing-machine  will  discharge  about  25  bushelf 
•f  wheat,  and  of  barley  or  oats  near  40  bushels,  per  hour* 
The  barn  being  filled  wkh  wheats  the  manual  assistance 

distributed 
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distributed  through  the  machine  is  as  follows :  one  man 
and  two  women  f.r  unbinding  the  sheaves  and  feeding 
the  rollers,  which  are  grooved,  and  divided  into  lenj^ths  of 
6  or  8  inches ;  on  the  straw  being  discharged  frrviii  the 
machine,  one  person  attends  to  shake  it  well  over  a  large 
open  skreen,  whence  it  is  tossed  over  to  another  person, 
who  removes  it  out  of  the  way.  At  ai^.d  under  each  of 
the  winnowing- machines,  sieves  are  placed  to  receive  the 
grain  coming  directly  from  the  machine,  which  is  then 
put  into  the  hopper  of  the  fan  of  the  second  winn  wing- 
tnachine,  from  which  it  is  again  received  into  another 
sieve)  and  thence  discharged  into  the  hopper  for  grinds 
ing,  or  for  market :  in  passing  through  this  little  fan, 
such  a  separation  takes  place  as  completely  to  divide  the 
head  from  the  tail  corn.  A  cylindrical  pearl  barley  ma- 
chine, is  also  used  to  cleanse  the  wad  of  its  smut,  and  thus 
by  taking  off*  tlie  downy  end  of  the  grain,  a  much  finer 
sample  both  of  wheat  and  flour  is  obtained.  This  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  brush  ay^paratus,  for  although  that  may  cleanse 
the  body  of  the  grain^  it  will  not  carry  ofF  the  down  from 
its  end,  and  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  contain  the 
gennin  of  smut,  or  to  form  the  nest  of  other  animalcute 
equally  injurious  to  such  grain  when  used  as  seed. 

In  this  machine,  there  is  only  one  man  employed  to 
five  women,  and  which  togetiicr  with  the  drill-husbandry 
introduced  and  practised  by  Mr.  Fellows^  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  employing  a  large  proportion  of  women  and 
children  ;  the  work  being  so  systematically  arranged,  that 
in  its  execution  it  becomes  in  a  manner  impossible  for 
them  to  deviate  or  to  go  wrong.  The  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  are  engaged  in  more  arduous  and  laborious  employ- 
ments ;  and  the  whole  of  this  society  is  thus,  in  a  season 
of  great  dearth  of  labour  from  the  failure  of  the  neigh- 
bouring manufafturesi  actually  employed  to  their  own 
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interest,  the  manifest  relief  of  the  parish  burtlienSj  and 
the  general  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

A  very  good  thrashing  machine  at  Mr.  Vinn's,  at  Pay« 
hemburyi  is  worked  by  water ;  it  performs  all  the  opera* 
tion«  of  thrashing,  winnowing,  grinding,  and  bolting, 
together  with  an  iron  hopper  axis  for  grinding  apples,  and 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  shelling  clover-seed,  and  the 
haddocks  of  wheat :  this  consists  of  a  coarse  running 
grout-stone,  inclosed  within  a  hoop  or  case,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  3  feet  6  inches,  lined  with  1 6  iron  plates,  the 
surfaces  of  which  presented  to  the  side  of  the  running 
stone  are  made  rough,  by  holes  partially  punched  through^ 
and  thus  raising  them  to  the  character  of  a  very  rough 
grater.  The  depth  of  the  hoop  above  the  surface  of  the 
stone  is  IS  inches :  here  the  wheat-huddocks,  or  heads  of 
clover  are  placed,  and  as  the  stone  whirls  round,  it  draws 
them  into  the  side-groove,  where  meeting  with  a  paniat 
resistance  from  the  rough  sides  of  the  plates,  a  separation 
of  the  grain  froni  the  husks  is  completely  efTccteJ,  and 
discharged  through  a  small  aperture  below. 

Lord  CliSbrd  has  creAed  a  thrashing-mill,  the  horse- 
walk  of  which  is  28  feet  in  diameter,  the  wheel  IS  feet, 
in  which  are  inserted  eight  segments  of  cast  iron  cogs,  :)0 
in  each ;  the  cogs  in  the  trundle-head  wheel  just  30 :  ir 
performs  well  with  a  power  of  four  horses.  The  iieigh- 
bouring  tenants  are  fond  of  resorting  to  it,  as  his  Lor<^ 
ship  gratuitously  indulges  them  with  the  use  of  it. 


SECT.  Vn. CHAPP-CUTTER5. 

ChafftCUTTers  are  used  by  Mr.  Fellows  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  county,  but  from  there  being  so  little 
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tfttft  used  for  feeding   horses,  tticy  arc  by  no  mcms  an 
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Ik  the  hiilicst  p;irts  of  ihc  couniy,  horses  are  only  used 
for  packing  lime,  dung,  and  all  other  purposes,  for  wbidi 
wheel- en  triages  would  in  »  less  hilly  disirift  be  far  more 
appropriate  V  it  is  only  in  rlic  Icsa  broken  pans  of  the 
country  that  one  end  iwo-horse  cans  arc  found  to  supply 
the  labour,  and  to  carry  in  common  from  8  to  12  e\vt. 

A  few  wajjgons  were  noticed  en  the  psnictdar  farms  of 
some  agricultural  gentlemen  i  in  (he  ncighboorhooil  of 
Axminsicr,  ihey  arc  however  in  very  {^ncr.d  use.  I'here 
arc  a  number  of  two-hnrse  c?ris,  carrying  from  I.>  lo  l4 
ort.  each,  in  very  ("cneral  use,  wherever  they  C3ii  with 
convenience  be  suhsiituieJ  for  the  lung  or  short  crooks  or 
dung'pois. 

One-horse  carls,  or  butts,  are  also  generally  made  use 
of  I  ihcy  arc  m.ide  to  tip  like  mmbrils,  and  will  hold  ^bouc 
five  scams,  or  from  1 0  to  12  bushels  each.  Being  placed  on 
lovr  wheels,  they  arc  rendered  very  conin-nicni  for  !nnd- 
ing  large  stones,  or  any  heavy  artidc.  The  three-wheel 
butts,  with  bar  row-handles,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
bolding,  level-full,  from  five  to  sis  bitfhcls,  arc  also  much 
uied,  and  found  very  suitable  for  rennoving  stones  or  any 
ticavy  load  to  a  short  distance. 
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HE  common  gardener's  spade,  with  a  short  handle,  is 
acircely  any  where   seen  among  the  farmers  in  North 
Devon  i 
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Devon ;  the  holcinpf,  dig![^irig,  gripping,  ditchings,  hack* 
ing,  and  hand -beat!  ne>  bein*^  entirely  performed  with  a 
broad-bitted  mattock,  which  is  so  fastened  upon  the  shnfty 
as  to  incline  inwards  little  short  of  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  line  of  its  handle.  T3tis  mattock  is  accompanied  in 
all  its  operations,  where  a  body  of  earth  is  to  bi  removed, 
with  that  most  useful  and  powerful  of  all  instruments  of 
its  kind,  the  long-handled  hollow-formed  shovel,  and 
which  resembles  the  impression  of  the  ace  of  spades 
stamped  upon  playing-cards. 

The  paring-shovel,  or  breast-plough,  is  from  9  to  10 
inches  wide  at  its  insertion  with  the  handle,  which  is 
made  with  a  considerable  curve  upwards ;    the    blade  is 
about  12  inches  long,  terminating  with  a  broad  angular 
point,  which,  with  its  sides,  are  always  kept  very  sharp 
and  keen  for  cuttings  on  the  left  hand,  or  land-side  of 
the  tool,  a  sharp  comb  or  coulter  rises  obliquely,  to  sever 
jthc  pared  slice  from  the  whole  ground  ;  but  this,  from  the 
toughness  of  the  surface,  and  impedimci:t;i  presented  by 
jhe  roots  of  the  furze,  flags,  and  Iicathu-,  is  frequently 
dispensed   with,  and  the  slice  is  rer.t  or  torn  olY  by  the 
operator,  as  well  from  the  side  of  the  whole  ground  as 
cut  and  separated  from  tlic  stratum  below.     When  a  foot 
or   15  inches  of  this  slice  rises  upon  the  handle  of  the 
breast-plough,  an  jeffort  is  made  to  separate  it  from  the 
uncut  surface,  and  which  by  a  turn  of  the  paring-spade 
is  whelmed  over-     This  effort  of  separating  the  cut  from 
the  uncut  ground,  is  always  (when  circumstances  allow 
that   the   surface   is   not   too    much    encumbered    with 
furze  or  heather)  much  lessened  by  having  the  slice  next 
to  be  pared,  cut  or  nicked  into  such  lengths  as  may  be 
most  convenient  to  tlic  workmen ;  indeed,  the  regular 
nicking  of  the  slice  to  be  pared  from  the  whole  ground, 
iSj  in  some  particular  situations,  found  indispensably  necev 
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saiyi  where  the  moor  is  of  such  a  Datura*  as  to  render 
jimpraAicable  the  operation  of  the  breast- plough. 

The  mattock,  bctbre-notlccd,  is  used  to  grub  up,  chapt 
and  displace  the  sunaco :  this  is  caiicd  hand-  beating,  in 
cor.tradIstin<flion  to  the  other  operation,  which  is  termed 
spading  the  ground. — The  grubbing  of  roots  is  generally 
performed  with  the  two-bill,  or  double-bitted  mattock, 
[Plate  IX.) 


SECT.  X.— WINNOWING-MACHINES. 

As  the  corn  is  often  carried  to  an  eminence  to  bo 
winnowed,  for  the  sake  of  a  free  current  of  air,  few 
winnowing-machines,  saving  a  common  whisk  or  fly,  are 
used  in  this  county.  The  long  crooks  generally  affixed  to 
fbe  pack-saddles,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  corn,  hay^ 
fitraWf .  turff  or  JEiggots,  from  such  hilk  and  side-lands  as 
are  dtemtd'  inaccenible  to  wheel-carriages^  are  formed  to 
^orrcsiX)nd  witb  the  curve  of  the  pack-saddle,  to  descend 
rather  below  the  line  of  the  horse's  girth,  there  to  curve 
outwardly,  forming  a  bottom  of  fropi  twenty  inches  to 
two  feet  in  width;  thence  rise  with  a  small  inclinatioii 
inwards,  and  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet  eight  inches, 
or  tlirce  feet,  above  the  line  of  the  horse's  b^l^  ^4 
withers.  Within  these  crooks,  which  are  placed  two  o'a 
each  tide  of  the  pack-saddle,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
laying  on  any  load,  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  hones. 
Stronger  and.  shprter  crooks  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  boards,-  poles,  and  small  sticks  of  timber; 
and,  for  the  carriage  of  stones,  gravel,  and  dung,  strong 
wicker  baskets,  opening  at  bottom,  and  sufficient  to 
(Contain  one  bmdred-weight  wd  a  half  of  short  or  rotten 

dung 
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dixng  each,  arc  most  generally  used ;  the  iime  is  either 
packed  in  bags  on  horses'  backs,  or  cbrrlcd  loose  in  two 
•r  three-horse  carts,  holding  from  20  to  25  bushels  each. 


SECT.  XI. — PITCH-FOKKS. 

The  pitch-forks,  whether  for  removing  corn,  hmy,  or 
straw,  or  for  the  common  use  of  the  stable,  from  the 
length  and  form  of  their  tines  or  prongs,  seem  scarcely 
sufficient  for  holding  or  lifting  a  bulk  beyond  that  of  a 
rook's  nest ;  as  little,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  the  hoes  and 
rakes,  which  afford  but  sad  examples  of  utility  to  the 
county. 


SECT.  XII. — BRAFING-HOOKS. 

Reaping-hooks  with  smooth  edges,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  sickles  with  sawed  ones  -,  these  hooks  are  used 
occasionally  with  either  hand,  the  operator  shifting  handsy 
chopping  the  stubble  low,  and  gathering  about  half  a 
sheaf  at  a  time,  which,  put  together,  is  bound  with  reed, 
combed  from  former  wheat-straw,  or  with  a  double  lengtb 
•f  the  wheat  reaping. 


A  mode  of  securing  the  com  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
the  South  Hams,  and  which,  if  admissible  in  this  place, 
seems  well  entitled  to  some  consideration.  It  is  said  td 
hare  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  as  it  is  much  used 
in  Hollandy  and  all  the  low  countries  upon  the  Rhine  and 
Schdd  riven    It  b  also  uahersally  adopted  throttgli  iht 

eastern 
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:aid  middle  Spates  of  North  Afnerica.  It  consistt 
of' flight  moveable  M^f,  which  is  rj^ised  «r  Ictxhmn  at 
pheatagcs -ov^  the  straddle  ypon  which  the  stack  is  buik. 
At  Miie  •distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  comers  of  thp 
ittmdtUe  or  iKack-framc;  are  sunk  foiir  strong  boxesi  well 
cmnmed  and  secured,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  re- 
otfivie  about  three  feet  of  a  large  pole  or  spar,  rounded 
finom  a  square  of  six  inches,  a  little  taperihg  towards  the 
«0p9  and  50  feet  long :  on  the  upper  end  of  this  spar  is 
fiXlsd  -a  stout  ring  or  Terrell,  from  which  is  prqjeAed 
asfirone;  iron  hook)  the  four  poles,  thus  fitted  up,  are 
pluccd  in  the  boxes  at  the  corners  of  the  straddle.  A 
two-sheaf  tackle  is  hitched  to  the  hooks  at  the  top  of  the 
pOkfty  and  a  one-sheaf  tackle  to  each  corner  of  the  roof, 
retting  upon  the  straddle^  and  presenting  at  each  comer  a 
portable  hoop,  or  coUar  H>  enclose  the  poles,  and  on  which 
it  traverses  up  and  down,  keeping  all  firm,  steady,  and 
oompaft  together.  These  four  tackles  nre  manned  with 
as  many  persons  as*  may  be  necessary  to  raise  or  lower 
the  Toolf  and  thus  -every  sheaf  brought  home  is  mofe 
immediateiy  seaifed  from  future  damage,  than  were  they 
•  ccfaorwise  placed  under  cover,  and  stowed  away  in  a  bam. 
This  contrivance  is  called  a  hny-barrack,  in  Pennsylyania» 
whene  they  arc  equally  used  for  the  prote^ion  of  hay  as 
well  as '  of  com.  In  a  jcltmate  frequently  subjeA  to 
sudden  and  violent  ^thunder-showers  during  hay-time 
and  harvest,  they  are  ftovd  particularly  useful.  One 
fct  of  poles  and  tackles  W4ll  bb  amply  sufficient  for  any 
one  establish.nent.  The  dimensions  of  the  straddles  may 
be  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  from  19  to  20 
feet  in  breadth.  In  forming  the  roof  upon  any  given 
dimension  of  base,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for  a  pro- 
jcftion  of  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet,  in  the  walls  of  the 
stack)  from  its  bottom  to  the  eaves,  and  which  the  moveable 
must  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  enclose  and  cover. 
DEVON.J  K  Wc 
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We  must  now  revert  to,  and  speak  of  as  rode  t. 
trivance  for  colleding  com  and  hay  together^  ai  perhaps 
was  ever  yet  adopted  in  ^y  civilized  country.-— This  oon- 
sists  of  a  tackle,  rigged  to  the  upper  part  of  a  hdder^ 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  stack ;  the  com  or  hay  ii  tied 
up  with  ropes  in  trusses  of  180  or  200 lbs.  eacb»  and 
placed  lengthways  on  a  pad  which  extends  along,  the 
horses  and  is  thus  transported  firom  the  field  to  the  stack- 
yard, a  strong  man  driving  the  horse,  and  steadying  the 
bundle  all  the  .way:    when   brought  to  the  stack  it  b 
thrown  down,    and  a  hook,  reeved  at  one  end  of  the 
tackle-rope,  takes  the  middle  baud,  and  that  which  goes 
lengthways  round  the  truss ;    to  the  other  end  lof  the 
tackle-rope  a  horse  is  fastened  to  jinLW  up  the  bundle, 
which  done,  it  is  dropped  on  the  stack,,  where  it  is 
"deceived  by  two  or  tlirce  men,  standing  up  to  theirmiddle 
\n  corn,  and  who,  with  grcaf  bbaur,  roU  afid  tug  it.  about 
till  they  have  got  It  to  the  other  end  of  the  stack,  or 
place  prepared  to  receive  it,  when  the  bands  are  with- 
drawn, and  ihcy  wait  patiently  for  the  arrival^  and  sendtti^ 
up  of  another  bundle.    The  litter  pf  com  upon  the  Toad 
from   the   field   to   the   stack,   the  waste  of  time»  and 
expense  cf  I.ibour,  employed  in  thus  colle<SUng  a  small 
i^uantit^  of  corn  or  hay  together,  can  only  be  estimated 
by  those  w!io  ;.ic  practically  acquainted  with  a  superior 
method. — The  iitiia  seems  t#  have, originated. froiti  ti^ 
sheer  hulks  lying  at  His  Maj:<f^y's  dock^yards. 

The  Revercjid  Mr.  Froude^  of  Dartington  parsonage, 
has  contrived  a  very  simple  ^«f»para!u^  for  working  with^ 
one  horse,    his  chall-cnttcT/  and  bcaii  und  barley  cracker. 
(PAiA'  Vlll.) 

A,  block  of  oak  sunk  In  the  ground— B,  C,  perpendi- 
cular shaft  pnssing  throii^'h  the  hay-loft  tloor  at  D— EF, 
rrewn^whcel  of  two- inch  plank,    with  six   cast   iron  seg<» 

ments, 
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tnents,  composing  a  crown-wheel  of  108  cogs— G|  pinion 
with  14  cop,  the  shaft  of  which  passes  through  a  drum 
IS  indyes  in  diameter,  «4itch  is  shown  by  the  circular 
line  of  dots — from  this  drum  the  motion  is  communicated 
bj  a  belt  to  the  barley-cracker,  and  by  the  same  belt 
to  the  chaff-cutter,  where  it  is  drawn  tight  over  a  sheaf 
of  18  inches  diameter. 

The  lever  by  which  this  is  worked,  and  which  passes 
through  the  mortice  of  the  shaft  at  H,  makes  the  division 
of  the  stalls  when  tied  to. the  manger;  the  expense  of  the 
machinery  is  as  follows: 

£•  A.  rf. 

Elm  for  the  crown-wheel  valued  at ••.... ..••  0    6  0 

Ash  for  stays,  bridge  of  pinions,  &c.  ^.^ — ••  0  12  6 

.Price  of  white  deal  for  the  shaft, ^...^.^..^.  0  16  0 

Cast-iron  bolts,  brass  boxes,  gudgeons,  other  Ion  q 

iron -work,  &c.  •••—••• -..«..«—•—••  / 

Bdtj  made  of  old  post-chaise  traces,  •.« •••••  0    8  0 

Mill-wright*s  bill  for  labour,  including  a  model  "i 

for  casting  segments  of  crown-wheel,  at>    1  10  0 

S/«  6J.  per  day,  •••- ^ m..^— .« 3 

Cvpenter't  bill  who  assisted,  at  2/.  per  day, ....  0  14  0 

£.S  19     6 


IMi^^i** 


The  chaflT-cutter  does  its  work  well  in  every  other 
respeA,  except  that  the  rollers  which  draw  forward  the 

*  -  1      ■  ■  ■  I  •        ■ 

hay  and  straw  are,  without  great  attention,  apt  to  choak, 
andf  where  the  loft  or  other  situation  will  admit  of  it,  it 
were  better  to  have  the  belt  longer. 

The  stable  is  paved  in  the  manner  recdnnoeDded  by 
Mr.  Bcattie,  in  the  first  volume  of  Communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is  very  useful  to  those  who 
wbh  to  make  other  uses  of  their  straw  than  for  litter. 

k2  chap. 
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.  ENCLOSING. 


INSTANCES  are  but  very  rirtf,  oreAcIostires'beiiag 

M^d!e  fu  this  dr$ffiA,  and  \vheri£  such  have  tatcen  ptacct 

they  have  been  only  to  a  small  extent,  by  fencing  oflr 'so 

ihi^ch  of  the  old  moors  or  commons,  as  fancy  may  have 

'di^tecf  or  convenience  required.    ^Jie  situations  in  which 

"^Ihese  fthprovements  have  been  ffladfV'are  all  citrcmiSt 

'*fcx]^secl,  and  Such  as  reqiiil-e  C^clriJiMiHaty  pains,  as  wfiL 

•/orLthcpermahchf'isiecurjfyof  iheVdrt,  ^s  for  *pr6curi8g 


Y     .  .      . 
VoHts, ' drj^wh  ffeni  'an  ^aHVragc  St^^i^&Xl  df&cVciat 'cases. 

may  be  stated  tnus  :  .  . 

■  Raising  a  mckii'^d,-  oh" rfD  fcdt  i5d?e'^'lN^ftlf ii  flif^Ji.  J^YiSt 
"widcl  on  each  side  (making  the  whole  scite  ot  the  fence 

1 J  feet;,  fi'ciiu^  the  niouiid,  ^fcet  high  with  stones,  sodde4 

*J  feet  hifihcr  ;rnovc  tlie  stonc-worl:,  and  Icavin'j  it  4i  feet 
"'bi'diJd''uip2n  iHe  &'f,  ^Mirusudliy  cost'  for  ii  pcrcli'oF'ief 

'fa-fi::.  :;.;;r;..'!-;i?.^..?.?£:i.^\%.!:;?.^       r.  o'  '^'^  ■  b 

^tthrVrh^<ri*>r"^C^T'Vft-i^^'''l*rt/t^^^^^^^      proper]    "    ••  <^' ^ 

•  '        •  *        I  •  ■  '    *  ' 

i  riihii;.-,  IT   w.i'.iii'i^yAvIth  \ci!!:jv;-if.ir;^*:,  or^ 
\C   fc?tJ^fT\f:*' -YVivcK'-  \V(^.od,   kriew-ri"  (6    ru^w  ' 


•  '-"va'o  n-Arso?*"b"(..:'crj,  aiJcr,  u'^hV  <\-ilhy,  birch, 


2    0 


I 

kawtl.orn,  '.'^cr..:::.. ...' J 

Expense 


frijjfcdof.&riy-dderi.blackMiorni  and  bramr- 1 

.blc«9  lUAcJ  with  which  ttit  top9  and  siUes  to.  ^  ^..  2<>oo 
Y'-wlhdward  of   all   such  tnotiada  are   fre-fi.i  ,    - 
.-.'^ueurlft  afod  shoukholways  be  sown......«...J         i'!  It 

Afjerage  escpefMC  of . ortsige,  or.  packing  of  ^  ft'^i/^'^X 
irvttopes,  laid  down,  for  facing  the  mound*.../.  m'  /: 

tifr'a."  Amounting  in  the  whole  to  about.«.Xj^  1$  .  .9 
|Mr  perch,  for  afcnoe  that  is  permanently  effident^'not 
iitiy^Sor  the  purpose. of  subdivision  and  bouiKlary,  l^t 
wUlat  it  proves  an  excellent'  proteflion  for  the  stof^l^ 
abHtfurs  from  the  most  pre%*alent  winds.  Its4iichie$r<y'<<2^ 
^de  offer  already  channeli  through  which  may  be  f^r 
fKgredi  iibe  iurface  aiid  surplus  waters  of  ^iii^h'rCBcloiQd 

.  .Jhcae  (cacJopures  may  require^  accordingdU)  tUpir  9i2S9» 
<fr  tfcc  p^rticjular  use  to  which  they  are  put,  pnc  ga|c  for 
0fmj-iSiji,  eight,  or  ten  acres,  the  comaH>Ji  expei^se  of 
;irhic^,.  Yhen  made  strong,  and  of  good  and  su^icient 
jptCerftalsA  Jrons,  posts,  and  hanging  includedf  will  bp 
2b9Ut  90a.  '  or  one  guinea  per  -gajt^e.  iTi^neJiiiff^,  ;  V 
^Mghing  under  the  gateways,  ti^ill  be  in  proppr^ioii  jto 
th^  iuuiiber;of  f^tc^  or  the  facility  of  procuring  sougJv- 
jlBf -tiles.  If  is  very  materis^v  ^l^at  the  top  and  siikS:Ojf 
the  mound  should  be  strewed  with  the  seeds  befoDe  mear 
4ioned,  which  being  out  of*  Mk  ^neach  of  the  sUeqy  and 
catllcf  wiM  soon  ibrm  s^  Miple.sbielt/9r  and  protection  for 
wchr, other  pbnts  as  ane  jd^igpedifor  permanent  hedges 
4!pff»wpad.  ,  .     .  I'i  :..      .  ;, 


•       *         t  ■  #  •  ■ 
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Thereto  not  ^pp^f  t6  have  been  Unf  endosures  made 
'ki4hiii'£strift,  of  sufficient  extent  to -i^eqiiii^' particular 
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The  cases  of  endotiunes  in  this  district,  ve-eoiiimt^^ 

part  of  an  estate  called  Lew  Moor  Farm>  containing  "flteol 
900  acres,  in  tl^  parish  of  North  Lew,  and  ibotlt^teO 
acres,  called  Irish  Comb  Moor,  adjoiiiin^'the  grtat-Bfeer 
of  Meshaw,  in  the  eastern  division  of  t!)is  distrjifk*    The 
fences  on  the  first  of  these  improvements,  were  raised  npdb 
a  base  seven  feet  wide,  with  a  ditch  of  three  feet  tm  each 
tide,  and  which,  including  the  foot  for  the  sods  or  facing 
to  rest  upon,  occupied  about  18  feet  width  of  grpunit* 
The  mound  was  raised  six  feet  high  from  its  baid ;  die 
sides  faced  with  turf,  and  left  nearly  five^eet  wide  M  llie 
top:  these  were  planted  with  two  rows, consisting  of  oik, 
dsht  beech,  alder,  hazel,  and   hawthorn, -pttrchafed':  at 
1  /•  6d.  per  seam  or  horse-load,  from  those  #ho  <k)IleA6d 
them  on  the  waste  hedge-rows  and  woodlands  ilTtltt 
countffi'  One  oak  and  one  ash  was'  allo^i^^tS9' tech 
pole^s  length,  the  remainder  of  the  space  was  filkii  Vfl 
with  the  young  trees  before  mentioned,  on  the  iMWl 
yard  a  part;  and  in  them,  at  the  distance  of  15.  or  IS 
inches  from  each  Other.    The  frithe-work,  or  wattling' 
was  made  upon  willow  or  sallow  stakes,  which  imme- 
diately growing,  formed  both  shelter  and  sccuHty  for  the 
young  hedge-rows.     The  expense  of  thb  fence  wa^  n6t 
particularly  stated,  but  is  estimated  at  about  half-a-gttiaea 
per  peroh. 

On  the  other  of  these  improvements,  the  base  of  tht 
mound  was  six  feet,  its  height  five  feet,  and  breadth  at 
the  top  nearly  the  tame  i  thii,  with  the  aide-drains  or 
ditches  on  each  side,  made  the  whole  scite  of  the  fcoce 
about  12  feet ;  cost  of  raising  the  mound  and  frithiog, 
4/.  per  perch.  The  expense  of  procuring  the  stakes  or 
pitches,  which  were  chiefly  of  willow,  was  not 
taincd.  Thia  mound  was  planted  at  the  top  with  a 
blc  row  of  birch,  thorn  and  alder,  in  which  were  plurai 

five 
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fite^joiillg  nursery  beech  treses  to  every  pole's  length ;  cost 
of  (bote  plants,  3  x.  per  1000; 

=No  farther  partibulars  could  be  procured  as  to  the  ex- 
pense of  these  fences;  in  both  cases  they  appeared  very 
thtihji  and  to  be  growing  very  even  <ind  extremely  well. 
These  enclosures  have  been  made  upon  old  moorlandsi 
and  converted  into  tillagey  grass,  and  woodland.  The 
fiffther  detail  of  these  improvements  will  be  hereafter 
suKeo* 
■»  -  '      ■ 

DISmCT  IF.  } 

■  Adjoining  Black-down  on  the  west,  and  in  the  parish 
ef  "LoddisiceUt  is  an  extensive  traft  of  moorland*  lying 
ia  eeveralty  to  the  adjoimng  estate ;  about  70  acres  of  this 
land  has  been  recently  enclosed,  and  improved  with  great 
oflfeAf  by  Mr;  King,  of  Fowlescorobe.  ^rhe  detail  of  this, 
«kh  all  other  in^provementSy  will  be  likewise  pariicn- 
hiiy  noticed  in  the  Twelfth  Chapter  of  this  Report. 

'  No  endosores  occur. 

DISTJ^ICT  VI. 

• 

Kentifwin  Moor  consists  of  a  black  and  brown  moulcl, 
€B  a  strong  red  and  yellow  gravelly  clay,  and  a  dry  flinty 
grey  earth  on  a  pebbly  gravel ;  through  the  whole  of  which 
the  common  red  marl  of  the  country  very  frequently 
•oenrsy  and  appears  to  contain  ab<nit  1 000  acres.  On  such 
of  the  allotments  as  have  been  cultivated,  good  wheat, 
barieyt  and  oats^  with  excellent  tnrnips  and  potatoes,  have 
keen  produced.    The  total  negleA  of  many  of  the  new 

K  i  allot* 
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allotmentSi  and  the  little  care  taken  in  the  raisings  oCi^is 
fences,  were  observed  with  concern:  the  absence  ef'fblr- 
Minister>  as  also  of  the  principal   far*'^.ers  at  Honiibn 
market,  prevented  the  requisite  inroi-!':Mtion  from  -bciii^' 
procured,  respecting  cne  bnguid  state  of  improvemeni  U^ 
this  new  enclosure.  i 

DISTRICT  VJl.  .■•"?"* 

'.  •  ■■»•••. 

The  enclosures  lately  made  upon  the  Black-down  hillt, 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  are  those  of  Church 
Stanton,  Clayhaydon,  and  Dunkerswcll.  In  the  first,  little 
progress  of  improvement   seems  to  have  taken  platfei 
many  of  the  allotments  are  still  left  in  a  state  of  DtftHieV' 
and  little  attention  has  been  given  so  the  nrifing  of  .lira' 
fences  on  the  mounds,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  well  sod' 
sufficiently  raised  with  a  three-foot  ditch  on  each  ddb: 
The  soil  of  these  enclosures  has  already  been'ttatod^  tf 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  moist  grey  loam,  and  a  mooBty  soiiy 
on  a  bed  of  yellow  clay  and  fox-mould. 

The  new  enclosures  at  Clayhaydon  rest  upon  a  strong 
flinty  subsoil,  and  from  the  draining  and  other  works  now 
performing,  seem  to  be  more  carefully  attended  to.  The 
«oil  of  the  commons  of  Dunkerswcll  (which  forms  one  of 
the  most  extensive  plains  in  the  county  of  Devon),  has 
already  been  noticed,  as  consisting  chiefly  of  a  brown  and 
black  pcLty  earth,  on  beds  of  brown  and  yellow  clayt  aid 
fox-mould,  and  all  ultimately  resting  upon  a  deep  fttratiua 
of  chip  sand. 

The  natural  produce  of  all  these  commons  is  heatht 
fern,  dwarf-furze,  and  a  very  coarse,  tough^  and  wivy. 
herbage.    Part  of  these  enclosures  are  cultivated,  par^  ap», 
propriated  to  planting,  but  by  far  the  larger  portiqo  n^. 
mains  in  a  state  of  nature. 

"The 
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flMftts^  areUaid  out  m  «  imiSert^tMiflPty  tf^n'^Whtdl'li 
niMDd  Writi.  sodded  sidw^uscmi^d  fiirerffM'liifillT^flMtf 
sia  ket  wido  upon  tbo  bopi  -i h«se  lMink»'a»€  nlfiAittoM* 
Hilli «  dkoh  W^ feet  V|i(lra«kl  ibfcc  feer>tc(^V6n'MA^ 
Imtow  o£  the  mound  a  wattled  fence,  about  two  feet^Rl^jF 
{•■'imidr,  wi^hfai- whidi  i»  planted  (!he  yot^r^lrfMS^'tind 
tbittm(m<&edge-<ttM<M'«bd^  tKe^ost  (^  doi^'ftl^lirfilck^f 
offtt^iral  itAftf^)  dd<^  Mf  exceed  4/.  ■  {^^  i^'^of 
90  ftelL '  TUcrMt^Mtfedknceis  tAcmd  tip^wlkdt'HSbtlt 

dMi^raieiir ISMkslMrboditKttf  ^Mb^' pto^nMi  oH  (M  t^ 
df  «ht  moufld  aret#<^ti]NH^f  WMijr  tf^'^flo^ 

iMr  liMig,  fttid  pur  6WqH\fini0  IHd  gtdiiikf/lga^a^iMMf 
on*  ibot  ib6^  the  mrfbc^i  <bbt«iKMtQf)ic«b  ¥Mn  hi^^ftikf 
are  planted  oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  alder,  hazel,  dogwood^ 
and  thorns ;  and  at  the  distapce  of  every  ten  feet,  along 
the  middle  of  the  mound,  alternate  Scotch  and  spruce 
fir  are  planted.  The  wattling-stakes,  pitches,  and  young 
treesy  cost  about  S/.  6d.  per  rope,  in  addition  to  the 
manual  labour  above  stated. 

The  size  of  the  enclosures  vary  from  five  to  eight  acres ; 
in  each  of  these  there  is  a  five-barred  oak-gate,  eight  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  and  costing  about  9/.;  two  oak 
posts,  8/,;  irons,  9j.  6d,  ;  carriage  and  putting  down, 
2/.  6d.  more;  making  the  whole  expense  of  the  gate 
about  *22s. :  double  tunnels  to  each  gateway  will  average 
about  5/.  mere. 

A  very  good  reason  appears  to  be  assigned  for  the  pre- 
ference generally  given  of  soft  wood  to  thorns,  in  the 
liedge -mounds  throughout  this  country :  the  former  grows 
much  faster,  and  in  the  way  of  copse  or  faggot  wood,  is 
mach  more  profitable  than  the  harder^  perhaps  more  oma- 
r     •  mentaly 
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sientalt  but  slower^'growing  thorns.  The  beech  is. pre* 
ferred  for  stretching,  plashing,  or  laying  .down  ^ .  the 
hiad,  beech,  alder,  and  withy,  are  cut  generally  for  fire* 
wood :  the  oak  and  ash,  in  {avourable  situations,  at  ten  or 
t#elve  years'  growth,  will  make  good  'hurdles  or  small 
rafters* 

About  1 200  acres  of  Black^down  hills  have  been  enclosed 
by  Genend  Simcoe ;  it  was  his  intention  to  have  bnik' 
two,  or  not  exceeding  three,  £urm-houses  i  and  to  have 
annexed  about  SOO  acres  of  these  allotments  to  each  ettft- 
Mishmcnt  i  the  remainder,  not  disposed  of  in  plantations^ 
was  to  have  been  apportioned  to  his  other  fiurtos,  and  m 
which  the  allotments  were  contiguous.  This  w«ste 
▼alned  by  the  Coomiissioners  of  the  £nck>suret  at  an 
rage  of  6  j.  per  acre  i  but  under  proper  management^  iiit 
estimated  value  is  expected  to  be  trebled  in  a  few  yearm.'^ 
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CHAP.    VII. 


ARABLE   LAND. 


SECTS.  J,  n,  in,  AND  IV.^-TILLAGE,   kc^ 

DISTRICT  I. 

.  .-,  - 

THE  proportion  of  tillage    to  the  enclosed  grass* 
pound  in  this  dbtriA,  may  be  stated  a*  one  part  in 
ci^ty  that  b,  seven  parts  of  enclosed  graa9#groiuKl  to  one 
part  in  com,  or  in  preparation  for  it  by  fidlow,  tiimip#i 
and  potatoes;  out  of  thtsseTen^ighths,  there  is  estimated 
to-be  only  one«eighth  under  permanent  pasture,  iAflrdi» 
and  meadow ;  hence  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  enclosed 
country  are  subjeA  to  a  convertiUe  system.    The  Iwond 
system  is  here  perhaps  not  quite  admissible,  as  that,  im* 
plies  order  in  a  regular  series,  both  in  time  and  in  sue- 
cession,   with  each  other.      No  such  rules,  however, 
govern  the  praAicc  of  the  North  Devon  fanner,  who 
spades,  skirts,  rells,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rardy, 
by  a  winter  fallow,  rots  the  old  spine  in  preparation  far 
wheat,  and  upon  the  lighter  ground  occasionally,  for  a 
few  turnips.    When  spading,  or  paring  and  burning  the 
snr&ce  of  a  field  is  meditated,  it  is  pared  off  clean  to  the 
depth  of  three^fourths  to  one  inch  in  thickness;  these 
slices  are  set  edgewa3rs,  and  when  dry,  are  collcdled  into 
heaps,  or  what  provincially  is  termed  beat-barroa  s,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  furze,  fern,  heather,  hedge*row  or 
copse^isiggots,  the  whole  pared  surface  is  reduced  to  a 
Biass  of  ashes ;  these  ashes,  when  cool,«are  generally  spread 
together  with  80  Winchester  bushels  of  lime  per  acre» 

mixed 
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mixed  with  twice  the  quantity  of  hedge-row  iri»uld|  road- 
scrapings,  or  other  fresh  soil  most  convenient  to  be  pro* 
cured. 

This  is  the  usual  preparation  for  wheat,  in  which  the 
expensive  article  of  lime  would  frequently  be  omittedf.did 
not  the  leases  expressly  provide  for  the  tenants  laying  on 
that  quantity  of  lime  per  acre.     The  ashes  spread,  and 
the  manure  thus  applied  upon  the  spaded  land,  the  field  is 
next  ploughed  into  eight  or  ten  furrow  ridges,  and  the 
wheat  being  previously  prepared^  is  sown,  eight  petks  in 
the  bcfpnning,  biit  as  the  season  advances,  nine'aild  ten 
pecks  per  acre,  dragged  and  harrowed  in$  the  funrowi 
ttrock  mit  with  a  plough,   the  ridges  looked  over  and 
rfghtcd^  and  the  field  left  gripped  and  water^ifarrowwL 
This  preparation  of  the  seed-wheat,  consists  of  pmtiog 
unslalDed  lime  into  water,  until  the  liquid  is  brought  to  the 
Moststence  of  a  thick  gruel ;  in  this  the  wheat  is  iBun»> 
diately  plunged,  and  after  remaining  a  fihort  time,  it  it 
taWen  out,  and  spread  upon  a  iloor  to  dry^  where,  by  fine- 
quent  motion  the  grains  are  separated  from  each  other, 
arkl  thui  incrusted  with  caustic  lime,  the  disease  called 
the  smut  is  generally  prevented. 

When  it  is  determined  to  plougii  thie  wh^t  nndiCr,  the 
s6ed  is  sown  upon  the  lime,  mould,  and  ashes,  and  ploughed 
into  the  same  sized  ridges,  carrying  xnrv  neatly  and!  r&- 

*  I 

gularly  about  four  furrows  to  the  yard,  leavings  at   the 
making  up  of  rach  furrow,  a  sniall  fomb  or  balk,   which 

•  ■    * 

is  again  streived  with  seed,  and  tiikeh  up  with  about  one* 
half  of  xht  sole  or  bottoaa  of  tiie 4a6t-ploughed  furrow; 
thiis  letting  tlie  plougii  dewh  io  a  projier  depth,  the  fur^ 
fows  are  made  upas  Aoec^  or  left  as  Kride  and  opeo  as  the 
farmer  chooses.  These  ridgrs  are  also' looked  oi^er  and 
righted  with  the  oaattock,  and  equally  secmvd  from  att 
overflow  of  «ater<luriag  the condnuance^f. winter. 

'  When 
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WfttiO  the  Yuul  i) cither v«IM  or  skirtedi'ii^is  imittlib 
ie«r ttHr  ptmghU  tltces  Into  v«|i^tiknt  leivgtiisi'jbid  nfbiH 
iiaficiontly  dfy^  ^ t0'  heap  tfttfl  teim  tjiietn, 'to  kphnA  th^ 
-flihei^  and  f htb  prcpam  the  gmtf  tgnd^  4ttPttttf'  to  nbnipl wt 
file  dressing ;  ehtn  either  pvboeed '  with*  tondentorvT^ 
lisrt,  drags  knd  harrows,  t6  etfeft  the  destrai$lio»  of '^ilie 
'Cooitii  or  balkg.Ieft  in  veiling  or  skirting,  pr'  0dfHp<  rtiem 
«D:fei9am  QtttU  the  hind  is  ploughed  to'che-feoepticni;  of 
fhti  tecdVwheatt  but  when  no  part  of> the  skirted  or  [i^etM 
diocs  sre  burnt  prevtotts  to  dhiggtng,-hmrowii^,' and ^he 
appBcatiott  of  the  tormentors  orosnrtyi  <xv«r  tlie'^balk^ 
thh  ;4t  ^iod  beating,  jqoiA  is  sdded  bf  rGtoit|g|'r;|ian4- 
iieatingy  and  etiery  means  that  can  be  devise  J4brbtMk-> 
in^  slid  separating  the  livnig  and  matt^  plaiitsaMgrasses^ 
«bd  fioaMy.  concluded  with  l^ht  ^harrows  waitsfd  tipf  hill 
and  trotted  downwards,  the  mere  eSedtialiytosh^o  tbc 
'ttath  out  oF^tVi  tufted  dlods,  which  are  t^ettc6lU4bd 
^ntty  h«nps  and  burnt:,  the  tfthesispr6ad,*4iM  thelttae'sad 
Isvhdr  dressing  applkd  as>'before>^  noticed.  Ini^pWferaMe^ 
IfOiwevtr,  are  the  smaU  green  'srbds  left  upon  th^  surface- nC 
fhelSokl,  as  is  clearly  to  be  soefi  from  it^  it-dhiiMl^Ml 
"verdnre^  and  which  continuos  increa^rig  ttntt^i  jebd^ihnei 
Mim the  field'is  ploughed  litfEd  the  el^lit '0r  4:ell  ^fiinWW 
l4li^,  the  whaat  sbwn  nine  ek  ten'p^ieks  myt¥tt^M!tti  hnd 
lla^e^  iA.  t'  'this  expedient  Ks^i^kiflsen  &om  Vhe  neceashf 
^'flstbeartltig'^hD^u^  ^  tlic^^itr^soriMl-rowB-^fAMland 
-Sftftr  i#  has  rtScfWd  its  ]a$tiplcto|^lnf;  in;  this  pheparltfM^ 
-ftr  ki' tl^  fiMt  case  it  is  plain,  that  «he. dfag^  IMd^lMfroWS 
iMMild  bring  Id  th^  sHrf^cej  the  ^eater  part^tlit  Igmtk 
%alloe  Vhat '^rtr^  ploughed  MdeV^  ^nd*  )n  liM.^AtMUft* 
would  the  drag  and  harrows  bring  to  the  top  of  the-^itliHr 
iMgcsi  all  Atf  todghcst  of  •  th^ 'dpfne  not 'eMSOfin^f  in 
J(m  turning.:  iTo  surmoum  aHnhese  difficulties,  hadkitig 
boea  ><$oiitrived)  and  \irhidi  is  perfermed  k%  the  fol- 
lowing 
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Jowtng  mail ner :  the  wheat  is  sown  brMd-cist>  and  npoa 
each  ridge  a  single  man  proceeds  with  the  broad-hilled 
mattock^  beginning  on  the  lower  side  of  the  fieUf  nd 
sdirandng  upwards,  cutting  down  the  edges  of  the  ft»- 
Mws^and  displacing  so  much  of  the  soil  as  may  aflbhl  a 
slight  and  imperfieft  covering  to  the  grain.  This  is  cn» 
dent  by  the  quantity  of  loose  seed  left  upon  the  snr£Met 
a  prey  to  the  birds;  and  also  from  the  additional  pedcof 
seed  per  acre»  which  is  used  when  hacked  in.  The  fat^ 
rows  are  generally  shovelled  out  by  hand»  and  the  earth 
so  raised,  spread  over  the  adjoining  ridges ;  the  fieU  is 
left  gripped  and  water-furrowed^  and  (excepting  .she 
quantity  of  green  sods  and  tufts,  which  even  the  utinoet 
care  used  in  this  operation  is  impossible  to  conceal)^  has 
all.  the  appearance  of  being  left  well  dressed,  and  laeks 
{dcasing  to  the  eye. 

Hacidng  is  also  performed  where  Iay«>idieat  is  sown 
immediately  after  the  plough,  and  without  a  previous 
harrowing :  on  this  occasion  the  plough  is  so  held  apsd 
set,  as  to  leave  the  slices  very  much  upon  an  edge  %■  the 
seed  falling  between  these  furrows,  is  covered  by  the  loam 
or  mould  pared  off  in  smoothing  the  surface.  The  Wheat 
thus  comes  up  in  rows  upon  the  ridges,  and  in  proportkMi 
as  these  rows  are  more  or  less  marked,  the  middle  of  the 
slices  are  left  vacant,  and  thus  the  very  end  and  objeft.ef 
the  broad-cast  husbandry  is  defeated,  by  an  unequal  difr- 
jtribution  of  sod,  forming  alternately  thick  rows  and  in&c*- 
vals  without  plant,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing season,  are  found  to  teem  with  grass  and  other 
rubbish,  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  bulk  to  the  crop  of  wheat 
itself. 

The  wheat-stubbles  at  harvest  are,  from  the  usual^dM^ 
thod  of  chopping  down  the  crops  with  the  reaping-hooki^ 
cot  so  low  as  to  leave  nothing  to  answer  what  is  called 

haulming 
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kanlming  in  odier  farts  of  England*     The  very  fpuaj 

«tate  of  these  stubUes,  as  well  as  those  of  oats  and  faarleyy 

.induces  the  farmer  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  rett  during 

;winter,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  pasture>  as  to 

prevent  the  efFeAs  of  the  winter  rains  and  meltilig  snow^ 

from  washing  and  scouring  the  soil  away.  ^     . 

. ..  Jt  was  formerly  much  the  pra£Hce  in  that  jpart  of  .this 

.distrift  bordering  upon  the  Bristol  Chaond,  to  mw. wheat 

in  four  and  six-furrow  ridges;    but»  being  too  much 

;. exposed  to  the  driving  cfit^  of  the  March  winds,  this 

round  work  has  of  late  years  been  generally  discontinued. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  lime  and  modldj  applied  as  a 

:  dressing  to  lay  wheat)  is  spread  before  the  approach  of 

,jkhc  autumnal  riuns,  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed  iuy 

«nd  more  intimately  mixed  with  the  spine»  and  to  prevent 

itfirom  falling  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  furrow,  in  the  ope- 

,  ration  of  ploughing. 

Hacking  in  wheat,  as  the  land  may  be  wet,  or  more 

ror  kss  cUn^,  will  cost  the  labour  of  from  five  to  nine 

.  men  per  acre,  during  which  time  they  have  their  driidtingSy 

,aild  are  tittte  less  pampered  than  in  the  wheat-harvest 

following. 

.  When  fallowing,  or  a  preparation  for  rotting  the  green 

i  awards  is  intended,  the  land  is  either  skirted,  or  ploughed 

.  clean,  about  Candlemas.     By  the  former  mode  of  opening 

the  ground,  much  labour  and  expense  is  saved ;  for  long 

J  observation  and  experience  shows,  that  a  much  quicker 

cKssohition  of  the  spine  takes  place  when  the  two  green 

sides  are  placed  together,  than  where  the  whole  is  turned 

( downwards  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.   To  this  may 

*  be  added  the  immediate  u*  vision  of  the  dose  matted  sur- 

focOf  and  that  in  the  subsequent  opt-rations,  on  the  clean 

■  ploughed  land,  the  fanner  will  Ji:ivc  to  contend  with  a 

-  .slice  from  nine  to  tea  radn^a  in  width,  and  [torn  five 

to 


to  six  ipidaei  on  thidoKn  9  l>«it»  upon  die  dtiited  bmd^ 
Ae  jUce iiiid  comb ifiii tMt  ihcceed .rncve  thasone  half  of 
.tiune.  |iCDpdrtbiu^«-^e  laixnir  ooiwoqnoitly  bciouiai 
xnocfa  redacedj  in  cotDparisoxi  to  what  tnost  necessarily  ht 
iacorn^  id  jubdaing'oistrMg  tough  fidd  of  lay-^grooodt 
after  it  has  been  ploughed  clean,  and  at  the  ordimy 
p&ch'*(bjrqidiateter  -means  the  green  sward  is  redotedt 
and  all  appearance  of  ie  done  away) ;«— tbe  field  is  dressed 
with  tke  Ordinary  mixing  of  lime  and  «mbuld»  the  wheat 
is  sown  broad»«M  upon  the  usual  ridges,  dragged^  .and 
harrowed  in,  the  furrows  struck  up  with'tfae  plough,  the 
ridges  t^hted^  and  left  guarded  from  the  eSk£k  of 
sudden  thaws,  or  heavy  rains  during  winter.-^These'We 
the  chief'  modes  of  preparation  for  wheat  in  this  distrift» 
if  we  except  only  a  small  portion  that  is  sometimes  soion 
after  potatoes  and  the  tlover-lays. — ^The  average  produee 
from  all  these  various  modes  of  culture,  is.l5  bosh•|^ 
of  til  ibsi  each,  per  acre. 

Frotn  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  plaiYi^  ;that  no  wheat 
.can  possibly  stand  in  greater  need  of  the  hoe,  than  that 
'Which  is  hacked  in  ;  this,  however,  is  butiittk  attended 
to,  and  its  omission  consequently  contributes  in  a  great 
dej^ee  to  the  growth  of  grass  and  rubbish  so  generally 
complained  of;  it  is,  however,  allowed  to  be  much  less 
upon  ihc  fallowed  Innd,  than  where  spading,  veiling, 
skirting,  and  bum-beating,  has  been  pradiiscd ;  for  even 
after  spading,  a  number  of  roots  of  the  ooarser  perennials 
escape,  and  seldom  fill  to  show  themselves  in  great  force 
during  the  ensuing  spr&njr  and  summer. 

In  a  climate  so  favourable  to  vegetation  as  is  the  county 
of  Devon,  it  is  CTi^y  to  conceive,  that  grassy  tufts  left 
upon  the  surface  of  recently  sown  wheat-fields,  will  im- 
mediately strike,  and  secure  themselves  strongly  in  the 
ground.  Althotigh  tbc  wheat  arish,  after  fallow,  is  uni- 
formly 
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hrmerlj  much  freer  from  grass  than  where  the  land  is 
bffled  or  skirted,  and  the  beat  burnt :  still  in  some  places  an 
obgcAion  is  stated  to  fallowing  for  wheat,  on  account  of 
the  land  being  left  so  hollow  and  open,  as  to  subjeA  th^ 
wheat  plant  to  be  drawn  up  when  feeding  it  in  the  ensning 
qiring.  It  is  also  said  to  be  much  more  liable  to  fall  with 
Its  lower  joints  upon  the  ground,  and  to  be  what  is  here 
calkd  crippled  or  root-fallen,  in  which  case  the  crop  is 
always  found  to  be  very  deficient  in  produce,  from  its 
ijppearance  in  the  field. 

The  weeding  that  is  performed,  is  generally  done  by 
women  and  children,  previous  to  the  wheat  running  for 
the  spindle,  and  so  soon  as  the  thistle,  cockle,  and  other 
rtbbish,  are  sufficiently  grown  to  be  cut  by  the  weed>hook» 
or  drawn  by  hand :  the  most  common  and  injurious  weeds^ 
and  those  stated  to  be  most  difficult  to  subdue,  are  char* 
lock  and  coltsfoot ;  these  seem  to  have  taken  their  per* 
manent^  and  often  undisturbed  residence  in  many  fiatct$ 
te  the  district. 

.  The  reaping  and  harvesting  of  the  wheat  is  attended 
with  so  heavy  an  expense,  and  with  prances  of  so  dis« 
orderly  a  nature,  as  to  call  for  the  strongest  mark  of  disap- 
probation, and  their  immediate  discontinuance,  or  at  least 
•  modification  of  their  pastime  after  the  labours  of  the 
day.  The  wheat  being  ready  to  cut  down,  and  amount^ 
ing  from  10  to  20  acres,  notice  is  given  in  the  neighbomr* 
hood,  thiu  a  reaping  is  to  be  performed  on  a  particidar 
dlaf>  wlicn,  as  the  farmer  may  be  more  or  less  liked  in  the 
viQage,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  a  gangv 
consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of  men  and  women^ 
assemble  at  the  field,  and  the  reaping  commences  after 
breakfast,  which  is  seldom  over  till  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock.  This  company  is  open  for  additional 
»fiV0M.]  L  hands 
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hands  to  drop  in  at  any  time  before  the  twelfth  hours  !• 
partake  of  the  frolic  of  the  day.  By  eleven  or  twdrc 
o'clock  the  ale  or  cider  has  so  much  warmed  and  elevated 
their  spirits,  that  their  noisy  jokes  and  ribaldry  are  heard 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  often  serve  to  draw  auz« 
iliary  force  within  the  accustomed  time.  The  dinoeti 
consisting  of  t!  e  best  meat  and  vci;etablc<i,  is  carried  intf 
the  field  between  twt^lve  and  one  o'clock :  this  is  distrj- 
bgtedi  with  copious  draughts  of  ale  and  cider;  and  by  two 
o'clock  the  pnstime  of  cutting  and  binding  the  wheat  if 
resume^i  and  continued -without  other  intemiption  than 
the  squabbles  of  tiie  party,  until  about  five  o'clock,  whcft 
what  is  called  the  drinkings  are  taken  into  the  fieldf  aiu^ 
under  the  shade  of  a  hedge-row  or  large  tree,  the  panniera 
are  examined,  and  buns,  cakes,  and  all  such  articles  aie 
found,  as  the  confe^Vionary  skill  of  the  farmer's  wife  could 
produce  for  gratifying  the  appetites  of  her  customary  guesta 
at  this  season. 

After  the  drinkings  are  over,  which  generally  consume 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  (and  even  longer^ 
if  such  can  be  spared  from  the  completion  of  the  field )» 
the  amusement  of  the  wheat-harvest  is  continued,  with 
such  exertions  as  draw  the  reaping  and  binding  of  the 
iield  together  with  the  close  of  the  evening.  This  donct 
a  small  sheaf  is  bound  up,  and  set  upon  the  top  of  one  of 
the  ridges,  when  the  reapers  retiring  to  a  certain  distances 
each  throws  his  reap-hook  at  the  sheaf,  until  one,  more 
fortunate,  or  less  inebriated  than  the  rest,  strikes  it  down  : 
this  achievement  is  accompanied  with  the  utmost  stretch 
and  power  of  the  voices  of  the  company,  uttering  words 
very  indistinftly,  but  somewhat  to  this  purpose : — lue  ha 
in!  tvc  ka  in! — which  noise  and  tumult  continue  about 
half  an  hour;  when  the  company  retire  to  the  farm- 
house 
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Loose  to  SDp,  which  being  over,  large  portions  of  ale 
and  dder  enable  them  to  carouse  and  vociferate  until  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  the  same  house,  or  that  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
a  nmilar  scene  is  renewed,  beginning  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  following,  and  so  continued 
through  the  precious  season  of  the  wheat-harvest  in  this 
country.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  labourers  thus 
employed  in  reapipg  receive  no  wages,  but  in  Ueu  thereof^ 
they  have  an  invitation  to  the  farmer's  house,  to  partake 
of  a  harvest  frolic ;  and  at  Christmas,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time,  and  which  seldom  continues  less  than 
three  or  four  days,  the  bouse  is  kept  open  night  and  day 
to  the  guests,  whose  behaviour  during  the  time,  may  be 
assimilated  to  the  froUcs  of  a  bear-garden. 

The  distempers  to  which  the  wheat  crops  of  this  dis- 
trift  are  liable,  are  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  hereafter 
will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  inil* 
deWy  as  before  observed,  is  but  little  known,  except  in 
small  enclosures  and  low  situations,  and  where  the  wheat 
is  excluded  from  a  due  circulation  of  air :  in  such  places 
it  has  been  noticed  to  make  a  sudden  appearance  after 
still  and  foggy  weather,  but  not  to  extend  above  a  certain 
height  or  region  of  the  field.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  fields  are  large,  and  the  subdivision- 
mounds  nuked,  or  covered  only  with  a  few  dwarf-hazel^ 
withy  (j.  i'.  ;.allow),  and  creeping  brambles,'  the  evil  is  by 
no  means  such  as  to  require  particular  notice. 

The  smut  generally  is,  and  always  may  be,  prevented 
by  a  due  attention  to  liming  the  seed  in  the  manner  before 
noticed. 

The  burnt,  red-gum,  or  cockle-eared,  are  diseases  little, 
indeed,  almost  wholly  unknown ;  but  when  wheat  is  cul^ 
tivated  upon  loose  hollow-bottomed  ground,  or  generally 
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ufter  potatoes,  it  is  li&bld  to  be  root-fullen,  the  oiAf  re^ 
medy  is-  to  fold  and  trampfe  tha  ground  well  aOcr  sewM^, 
aiid  in  the  spring  of  the  yeorto  comprc-ss  thesurfhce  wWi 
heu\7  rollers^  <ind  to  dt;p-.isture  ^heep  upoiv  it  as  lat^  as 
^he  )st  of  Aprik-  T\m  will  give  stabilify  fa  the  roots, 
and  prevent  tlic  lower  joints  of  the  seed-stems  from  lyhig 
prostrate  on  tins  groinut;  and  though  the  stem  genenlly 
rises  ereft  from  tlKse  crippled  joints,  it  stands  with  a  Vwy 
imall  ear  loosely  set  in  the  chert, .  which  is  thitf  and 
obliquely  pvojedled  from  the  stem ;  and,  aecording  td  Che 
usual  phnrase  of  the  country,  very  thin,  and  badly  grained 
indeed. 

From  all  such  hills  as  are  steep  and  inaccessible  to  caitSy 
or  at  least  conceived  as  such,  the  wheat-sheares  are  gdie- 
rally  packed  in  long  crooks,  fastened  to  a  pack-saddle; 
and  thus  loaded,  the  horse  transports  it  to  a  stack-ytu-d, 
where'  the  sheaves  are  raised  into  such  sized  stacks  as  may 
be  most  conveniently  made  and  thatched  in  the  course  of 
the  harvest,  and  afterwards  for  rtnnova!  to  the  thrashitigs- 
machine  or  barn. 

Thrashing  by  hand  is  done  in  two  ways  :  one  bj^  the 
stook  of  ten  sheaves  (from  seven  to  eight  inches  through 
At  the  band)  j  the  other  by  bundles  of  reed,  consisting  of 
the  inibroken  stems  of  the  wheat-straw  tied  into  bundles 
of  2Slb.  each.  The  thrashing  six  of  these  bunulcs  is  called 
a  common  day's  work,  and  costs  in  different  ^parts  of  the 
country  from  14.7.  to  ICJ.  besides  an  allowance  of  three 
pints  of  cider.  When  the  wheat  is  ihrashcd  by  task- 
Work,  3d.  per  bundle  is  given,  but  with  no  allowance  of 
beer  or  cider.  In  thr.isliinj;  task-uork  by  the  mode  first 
mentioned,  4^.  per  stook  is  given,  and  a  man  with  dili- 
gence will  thrash  six  stooks  per  day :  from  70  to  80  of 
t'.icse  stooks  may  be  taken  a«^  the  general  produce  of  tlic 
wheat  crop,  and  indy  be  said  tr*  amount  to  the  averages 
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•tited  ih  the  respe£live  distriAs.  In  all  cases,  the  maq 
who  thrashes,  combs  .smd  secures  with  a  double  bond 
the  bundle  of  wheat-reed.  This  is  generally  laid  by  for 
tliatching  hay  and  corn,  the  roofs  of  farm-houses,  cot«- 
lages,  barns,  and  other  buildings;  and  for  bands  for 
tyciug  up  the  sheaves  of  the  ensuing  harvest  of  both  win* 
pff  and  spring  grain.  One  hundred  bundles  of  reed  are 
generally  estimated  by  neighbours  to  be  worth  about  two 
|{ttineas.  . 

Th$  price  of  grist -grinding^  generally  through  the  diis^ 
tri&f  is  about  3d.  per  bushel  for  wheat;  4!i/l.for  Larley; 
ao4  fi^'ifcr  o»ts.:  the  latterare  very  seldom,'  though  the 
fwoifovtx^er  are  very  generally,  "used  hy  the  peasantry,  and 
Ml ;  tke.  iaf m*bouses,  for  .faread^coro..  :It  is  seldom  that 
ftbey  eat  bread,  with  their  ineals,  but  most  commonly  pud* 
ding*  A  large  quantity  of  broth  is  prepared  in  the  Evm* 
lio«fes9,bjr  ((tewing  pickled  pork  or  bacon  with  cabbage, 
carrotSjt  turnips,  pot-herbsi  onions^  and  leeks,  in  abun* 
jduioe.  li>^b^.pork  or.bagon  is  not  to  be  got  by  the  pea^ 
Htitxj^  they  make  use  of  mutton  suet  cut  very  small,  and 
ptewed  with  thie  garden-stuff  above-mentioned.  Pea^soup 
is  also  seasoned  highly,  and  much  used  by  these  people. 

J)  J  STRICT  II. 

Having  begun  the  description  of  the  soil  of  this  dis- 
tiift  near  HercuWs  Promontory,  or  Hartland  Point,  it 
may  probably  be  as  well  to  return  thither,  and  recom«- 
mence  in  that  neighbourhoo  J,such  details  of  the  husbandry 
as  seem  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Exter,  who  for  many  years  past  has-praAised  with 
BO  inconsiderable  success  the  drill-husbandry,  states  the 
ibUowing  preparation  for  wheat,  as.  one  that  he  has  gene- 
rally found  to  answer  extremely  well:  he  ploughs,  cleapi 
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about  Midsummer,  but  with  a  very  thin  slice,  and  in  that 
state  the  ground  lies  undisturbed  until  after  harvest)  when 
the  field  is  dressed  with  160  seams  of  2^  cwt.  each  of 
sand,  or  40  customary  measures  of  linic  per  acre, 
sand  or  lime  is  spread,  and  dragged  togetlu;r  with  the 
flags  or  rotten  turf,  and  when  this  is  iu  sufficient  prepft* 
ration  for  collecting  and  burning,  all  the  roots  of  coucbt 
and  other  injurious  perennials,  are  gathered  into  heaqN» 
and  set  fire  to.  The  fallow 'is  ploughed  into  four  andi 
half  feet  ridges,  corresponding  with  one-breadth  ^  the 
drill ;  but  if  it  is  a  thorough  dry  piece  of  land,  the  work 
is  left  in  30  feet  wide,  and  drilled  across,  instead  of  length* 
ways  (as  on  the  narrow  ridges) ;  in  both  cases,  the  rows 
are  equally  distant,  being  nine  inches  apart;  and  the 
quantity  of  prepared  seed-wheat  required  is  about  five 
pecks  per  acre. 

The  wheat  thus  put  in,  ts  left  well  gripped  and  water* 
furrowed,  and  fed  close  down  with  sheep  titt  about  Old 
Lady-day.  During  this  time,  and  when  the  season  will 
admit  of  it,  the  intervals  are  scarified,  and  again  ^repeated 
after  the  sheep  are  withdrawn,  and  horseshoed  about  the 
time  the  wheat  is  running  for  the  spindle.  This  wheat  it 
mown  and  bound  into  sheaves,  when  after  remaining  in 
the  shock  a  sufiicient  length  of  time,  it  is  removed  to  the 
stack-yard,  and  put  together,  tliatchcd,  and  well  protefted 
from  the  force  of  the  winter  storms.  It  is  usuahy  thrashed 
by  hand,  and  on  a  fair  and  moderate  computation,  will 
average  a  produce  of  20  bushels  of  70  lbs.  each,  customary 
weight  for  measure  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stoneman,  of  Woodhouse,  has  lately  made  an  ex- 
periment of  manuring  for  wheat  M'ith  woollen  rags,  and 
which  promised  to  answer  extremely  well.  The  farther 
particulars  of  this  will  be  noticed  in  the  Chapter  on  Im- 
provements. 

At 
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•  At  Torrington  and  its  ncighbourhooti,  the  ordinary 
prq>aration  for  wheat  Is  to  pare  and  burn  the  old  lay 
every  three  years;  thus  early,  because  it  is  said,  there  arc 
no  natural  grasses  worth  preserving,  and  by  this  time  the 
artificial  ones  are  worn  out.  When  brcasr-ploughed  or 
npsidtdy  the  operation  in  these  tender  soils  may  be  done 
for  9/.  per  acre  ;  heaping  the  dried  gr;:c«  sward,  burning 
end  spreading  the  ashes,  about  Gs.  i)d,  more.  Sometimes 
the  beat-ashes  are  spread  alone,  at  other  time<!  the  usual 
quantity  of  lime  is  mixed,  and  left  in  he«ip6  together  for 
ae^pcral  weeks. 

When  the  ashes  are  spread  by  themselves,  and  soon 
after  burning,  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  is  then  mixed 
with  road-scrapings,  hedge-borders,  or  even  the  mould 
coUeAed  in  heaps  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and 
mixed  in  a  proportion  of  about  twenty  of  earth  to  one  of 
lime:  the  heaps  so  mixed  and  distributed  through  the 
field,  remain  till  the  approach  of  seed-time,  when  they 
are  spread,  and  the  field  ploughed  into  ten-furrow  ridges, 
sown  broad-cast  with  wheat,  from  eight  to  ten  pecks  per 
acre,  and  dragged  and  harrowed  in.  Where  the  ground 
is  very  light  and  open,  sheep  are  driven  in  various  direc- 
tions over  the  field,  to  settle  and  make  firm  the  soil  for 
tbe  wheat  to  strike  in.  This  wheat  is  sometimes,  though 
tarely,  fed  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it  is  rolled  with 
a  heavy  moorstone  roller ;  the  seed-time  is  between 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  and  the  harvest  usually  com- 
menccs  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  August. 

The  wheat  is  generally  reaped  by  men,  and  bopnd  up  by 
women  \  and  although  there  :tre  some  instances  of  wheat 
being  reaped,  bound,  and  shocked  by  the  acre,  still  the 
more  usual  pra^ice  is  to  harvest  the  wheat  in  the  manner 
before  stated,  and  averaging  a  general  produce  of  16 
bushels  per  acre. 

Li  No 
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Ko  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  usud  count 
of  tillage^  through  the  neighbourhood  of  PetrockitoWf 
Black  Torrlngton,  and  Hatherleigh;  the  turnip  husbandly 
is  however  becoming  far  more  general  here  than  formerly; 
the  same  system  is  continued  ca^twardly.  In  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Iddlesley,  they  pare  and  burn  every  second 
year ;  this  they  do  because  the  soil  is  good,  and  will  bear 
it.  The  common  practice  here,  upon  the  prime  land  1%^ 
to  begin  with  wheat  in  the  manner  above  describedy  and 
fallow  with  barley  and  oats  ;  or  take  turnips  in  the  j^ace 
of  wheat  fallowed  with  barley,  wheat,  and  oats :  produce 
of  wheat  here  as  before,  16  bushels  per  acre. 

Advancing  in  the  same  dire^ion  towards  Chumleigby 
wc  gradually  emerge  from  the  old  practice  of  spading ; 
and  althou:^!i  skirting  and  beat-burning  the  dry  sound 
lands  is  sometime.';  pracrlsed,  it  is  still,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  intelligent  farmers,  considered  to  be  very  injurioqs 
to  the  future  spine  or  green  sward,  as  it  prevents  the 
ground,  when  laid  down  to  grass,  from  producing  so  thick 
or  so  sweet  an  herbage. 

The  preparation  most  generally  resorted  to  here,  is  to 
winter  and  summer  fallow  for  wheat ;  and  dress  with  the 
customary  quantity  of  lime,  ploughed  under  into  tei>- 
fiirrow  ridges  j  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat  is  then  sown 
broad-cast,  and  harrowed  in,  afterwards  righted  with  the 
beating-mattock,  the  furrows  shovelled  out  and  spread 
upon  the  ridges  i  produce  varying  from  16  to  18  bushels 
per  acre.  The  wheat  arish,  or  stubbles,  are  in  these 
cases  found  less  to  abound  with  coarse  grass,  and  other 
unprofitable  rubbish. 

Pursuing  this  inquiry  farther  to  the  eastward,  we  find 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poughill  and  Cheriton  FitZr 
painc,  that  although  skirting,  or  half  ploughing,  and  after- 
wards burning  the  roots  and  rubbish,  ib  frequently  pra^ 
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^ledf  tlill  the  most  approved  husbandry  it  to  winter* 
MkuWf  and  dress  with  the  usual  quantity  of  liiyie  or  duog  i 
•the  hteer  generally  preferred,  particularly  for  the  ^nft 
«hoot  of  the  turnip,  or  otherwise  apply  soaper's  irasie 
*hfi  or  wood«ashes.  The  turnips  are  sown  hroad-cast 
^abinit  Midsummer,  seldom  hoed,  partly  drawn  and  fed 
^  upon  the  ground ;  and  so  much  of  the  land  as  is 
cleared  before  Christmas  is  sown  with  wheat,  ten  pecki 
to  the  acre,  harrowed  in,  and  the  furrows  cleaned  up  with 
-a  double  mould-board  plough;  hacking,  in  this  caoe, 
Mag  entirely  exploded  *,  the  young  wheat  but  seldoui 
fed.  This  crop  is  harvested  and  thrashed  in  the  .Usual 
jnanner,  producing  from  18  to  ^0  bushels  of  601b-' e^ch 
per  acre. 

The  most  common  trheat  husbandry  south  aind  easc^ 
wardly  of  Tiverton,  is  to  plough  the  old  lay-glround  a 
good  full  pitch  between  March  and  May :  in  this  state  it 
remains  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  when  it  is  cross*ploughed, 
and  prepared  with  tlie  dressings  before  mentioned  for 
turnips  about  Old  Midsummer.  The  turnips  are  some- 
times  partially  hoed  and  fed  off  before  Christmals;  the 
land  is  then  sown  with  wheat  in  the  manner  above  stated , 
producing  generally  about  ^0  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat 
has  been  frequently  sown  after  turnips,  about  Candleipas, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  so  very  liable  to  the  rust 
when  sown  at  that  late  season,  barley  is  lately  beccuue  its 
more  valuable  substitute. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bampton,  much  the  same 
praAi^e  is  observed  in  the  culture  of  wheat :  they  break 
up  in  February,  cross-plough  in  May,  and  get  the  land 
well  cleaned  and  dressed  by  Midsummer;  taking  care, 
in  all  these  operations,  to  bum  nothing  but  coucb- 
raots  and  other  perennial  rubbish:  manure  with  160 
aeans  of  rotten  dung,  or  eight  hogsheads  (equal  to  iO 
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double  Winchester  bushels)  of  lime  per  acre;  the  latter 
sometimes  spread  in  its  quick  state,  just  before  the  gnmnl 
Yeceives  its  last  ploughingi  but  more  frequentlj  oiizcA 
with  mould:  the  turnips  sown  between  New  ttid  Old 
Midsummer,  rarely  hoed  ;  the  early  part  of  the  crop  lied 
off,  and.  the  land  sown  with  wheat  by  the  middle  o£ 
December.  Ten  pecks  of  seed  produce  twenty  bushels  per 
acre;  the  weight  of  the  white  wheat  is  about  60lbs.  Chat 
of  the  small  red  Lammas,  about  64  lbs.  the  striked  Whi^ 
Chester  measure.  It  is  in  all  cases  affirmed,  that  the 
Candlemas,  or  spring  wheat,  is  far  more  liable  to  take  the 
mildew  than  the  autumnal  wheat  sown  in  due  season. 

The  ordinary  wheat  tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitstone,  is  to  plough  clean  about  Christmas,  crtM^ 
plough  in  May  for  either  wheat  or  turnips ;  if  the  fbrmerj 
dung,  lime,  or  apply  soaper's  waste  lees,  or  ashes;  if 
dung  only,  140  seams  of  3  cwt.  each:  if  purchased  tolo* 
rably  convenient,  first  cost  and  carriage  will  amount  to 

6J.  per  seam,   ^ j^.  3  10  per  acvct 

Lime,  8  hhds.  of  5  bushels  each,  at  8/.  per' 

hhd,   44./ V3  12    ditto. 

Carriage,  3/.  6rf.  per  hhd.  28/. 

Soaper's  spent  lees,  or  ashes,  43  seams,  atl 

1/.  4</.  per  seam,  2/.  155/.  4^ r4     0    ditto. 

Carriage,  S(L  per  seam,  1  /.  6/.  8r/. ^ 

These  different  dressings  are  applied  separately,  or 
mixed  with  hedge-row  or  other  mould;  wheat  generally 
sown  broad-cast,  two  bushels  per  acre,  harrowed  in, 
and  the  furrows  striked  out  ^vith  tiie  double  mould- 
board  plough ;  produce  twenty  bushels  of  G3lbs.  each  per 

acre. 

In  the  Drewsteignton  quarter,  and  southwardly  in  this 

distrift,  they  break  in  the  winter  as  above  for   wheat  or 

turnips,  cross-plough  in  May,  and  dress  with  120  seams 

of 
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of  rotten  dung  for  'turnips,  or  eight  hogsheads  of  lime 
€at  wheatt  per  acre.  Turnips  are  sown  between  New  and 
X)kl  Midsummer,  and  which  is  continued  to  be  sown  on 
the  tnmip  ground  until  the  end  of  January,  sometimes 
(itrrowed,  but  more  generally  ploughed  under  into  six^ 
furrow  ridges,  leaving  a  balk  or  comb  at  the  last  furrow^ 
which  is  strewed  with  fresh  seed,  and  split  with  a  double 
mould-board  plough,  casting  the  comb  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  cleaning  up  the  furrow  to  any  depth  or  widtE 
the  iwmer  cliuses. 

When  the  ground  is  not  followed,  or  prepared  with 
turnips  for  wheat,  the  lime  and  earth  are  spread  upon  the 
lay-ground  by  the  end  of  August ;  the  grouncf  is  ploughed 
into  ten-furrow  ridges,  the  wheat  sown  broad-cast,  ten 
pecks 'to  the  ucre,  anu  hacked  in,  costing,  as  the  ground 
Inny  be  more  or  less  clingy  or  stubborn,  or  may  work 
ftcCf  the  labour  of  from  five  to  nine  men  per  acre. 
Taking  the  average  at  seven,  the  wages  of  these  men 
iM  be  Ss.  9d.'j  their  drink,  two  quarts  of  cider  or  beer 
each,  9s,  8d,  more,  making  the  average  ex[>rnse  of  hack- 
ing) in  this  part  of  the  district,  about  lOx.  10 d,  per 
acre.  The  two  pecks  of  extra  seed  required  in  this  pro- 
cess serves  much  to  strengthen  the  former  objeftions 
stated  against  the  practice.  This,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  weight,  it  being  generally  considered 
to  produce  the  best  wheats  but  more  particularly  so  when 
performed  upon  the  fla^ :  produce,  twenty  bushels  of 
64lbs.  each  per  acre.  It  is  very  common  for  a  second 
crop  of  wheat  to  be  taken  in  immediate  succession  to  the 
first,  in  which  case  the  returns  given  in,  average  about 
sixteen  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Tawton,  it  is  usual  to 
half-plough  or  skirt  in  the  months  of  June  or  July :  cross- 
cut the  ground  with  tormentors,  drag  and   harrow  well 

after 
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rfier  harvest,  znd  burn  whatever  may  not  be  rotted  «t 
that  time ;  dress  with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  or  dun^ 
cast  into  eight  or  ten  furrow  ridges ;  sow  about  twv 
hashch  of  prepared  seed  wheat  per  ac^e,  harrowed  and 
dragged,  or  hacked  in;  the  wheat  stubbles  frequently 
ploughed  under,  and  sown  again  with  wheat;  somctimcv 
with,  but  more  frequently  without  additional  dressingiC 
produce  of  the  first  crop  sixteeA,  of  the  second  crop 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  bushels  per  acre. 

The  early  wheats  throughout  the  whole  of  l;hif  dis- 
tri€t  are  generally  found  free  from  the  rust,  whilst  the 
late  sown,  or  Candlemas  crops,  seldom  escape  from  being 
more  or  less  injured  by  it. 

Wages  are  sometimes  given  in  this  distriA  for  reapii^ 
wheat,  which  in  such  cases  cost  2/.  Gd.  per  day  to  each 
reaper,  with  as  much  ale,  cider,  and  eating,  as  thcj 
choose  to  call  for.  They  return  to  the  farm-house  C^ 
supper,  carouse  until  between  twelve  and  twp  .in  the 
morning,  stagger  home,  and  after  a  few  hours-rest,  :^€r 
commence  reaping  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  In  this  manner  the  wheat-harvest  is 
conduced  through  many  parts  of  this  distri£l,  although 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  the  praAice  is 
generally  discontinued. 

DISTRICT    jri. 

The  common  course  of  crops  throuj^h  this  district  may 
be  stated — as,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover  with  hievrc, 
first  year  mown;  orwheat,  oats,  oats  with  seeds,  mown-in 
like  manner  the  first  year,  and  which  afterwards  lie  ap 
indefinite  term  of  from  five  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 

The  most  general  practice  through  the  western  divisiott 
of  this  district,  is  to  cultivate  wheat  upon  what  is  conv* 

monlj 
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ciiolilf  efiillei'tbeolci  nioeftrlinidy;  here  the  first  opciatitia 
IS  to  spade  and  bam  the  surfticei  spread  the  ashes,  and 
d^ess  with  about  60  seams,  or  160  bushek  of  bude  sand 
fier  acre.  Instances  near  the  borders  of  Cornwall  are  not 
ittusualy  for  100  seams  to  be  applied,  but  fifty  only  are 
provided  by  covenant  as  a  dressing  for  wheat,  and'  the 
two  succeeding^  crops  of  oats  or  barley.  This  sand  is  either 
applied  alone  or  mixed  with  fresh  mould,  and  ploughed 
lightly  tinder  with  the  beat  ashes  into  ten-furrow  ridges, 
md  then  sown  \vith  from  six  to  eight  pecks  of  prepared 
teed  wheat  per  acre,  harrowed  in,  and  producing  on  an 
tiverage  through  the  Holdsworthy  quarter,  eighteen  bushels 
of  62  lbs.  each,  per  acre.  This  produce  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  old  moorlands,  for  when  the  ancient  encloi- 
•nres  are  cultivated  with  wheat,  their  produce  but  rareljr 
'exceeds  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

.'  A  very  fine  sample  of  wheat  is  often  obtained  from  the 
enclosed  cultivated  lands  near  the  foot  of  Dartmoor ;  a 
iKntck  'Winchester  bushel  was  seen  to  weigh  at  BridestoWf 
69lb8.8oz.:  this  sample,  by  the  customary  measure  of 
lieaping  every  fourth  peck,  weighed  671bs.  7  oz. 

The  proportion  of  wheat  cuhivated  in  the  weftem  di- 
vision of  this  distri^  is,  considering  its  extent,  but  very 
small:  this,  however,  being  generally  put  in  under 
circnmstances  similar  to  those  above  noticed,  we  may 
fairly  place  the  general  average  produce  at  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre ;  indeed  it  is  no  very  extraordinary  thing  to  hear 
t>f  old  spaded  and  btrmtmoors>  dressed  with  100  seams 
of  bude  sand,  to  yield  in  the  first  crop  from  twenty-six  to 
twenty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  This  wheat  is 
.seldom  fed,  although  sometimes  harrowed  and  rolled  In 
the  spring  of  the  year.  It  is  harvested  in  the  usual  man« 
fieri  and  carried  home  in  carts.     As  there  are  few  thrash^ 

ing. 
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ing-miiU  as  yet  estaUuhod  in  the  distriA,  the  wheat  m 
thrashed  by  handy  and  yields  a  produce  as  aboye  stated. 

On  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands  in  the  division  of 
Meshaw,  it  is  common  to  plough  clean  before  ChristnnUy 
and  summer-fallow  for  wheat.  In  this  preparation  there 
is  nothing  burnt  but  the  rubbish  beaten  out  of  the  dodSf 
and  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  rotted  in  the  timcy 
The  field  thus  cleaned  and  brought  into  a  husband-like 
tilth,  is  dressed  with  forty  measures  of  lime,  mixed  with 
fresh  mould,  and  spread  just  before  the  field  receives  its 
seed  earth.  This  is  done  neatly  in  eight*furrow  rid^esy 
the  wheat  sown  two  bushels  per  acre,  harrowed  in,  and 
the  furrows  striked  out  with  a  double  mould-board 
plough  :    produce  eighteen  bushels  of  62  lbs.  each»   per 


Another  pra£lice  here,  is  to  veil  or  wrest-balk  at  Midp 
fummer,  when  after  laying  about  a  month,  drag  and  har« 
row  it  cross-ways,  and  when  dry,  coUeft  the  green 
sward  and  bum  it  in  heaps,  or  beat-barrows;  spread  the 
ashes  just  before  the  field  is  cross-ploughed,  and  apply 
twenty  measures  of  lime  per  acre,  plougheil  under  with 
the  beat  ashes,  into  eight  or  ten-fiirrow  ridges,  sown  with 
wheat  from  eight  to  ten  pecks  per  acre,  and  hacked  in, 
requiring   on   an  average,    eight   men   per   acre,  which 

at  1  J.  2iL  per  day,  is .....•.• •£.   0     9     4 

Two  quarts  of  cider,  or  other  drink  per  man,) 

at  *S{L  per  quart, ....•• ...) 

Bread  and  cheese,  at  ?»ti.  per  man, ...• 0     2     0 

Shovelling  out  the  furrows,  one  man  per  acre,  ...•  0     111 

JC'O  17     S 

The  common  price  of  reaping  and  binding  wheat,  with 
an   allowance  of  meat  or   drink,  is  about  8/.  per  acre^ 

hence 
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hfintt  ai|U)rethan  double  expense  is  incurred  in  putting 
in  a  field  of  wheat,  to  what  would  be  required  in  reap* 
i^  it  afterwards.  This  latter,  however,  is  but  rarely  done, 
it  being  the  usual  praAice  to  reap  and  bind  the  wheat  on 
the  terms  and  in  the  way  before  noticed.  The  produce 
from  this  latter  praAice  is  not  said  to  differ  materially 
from  the  average  above  stated,  although  the  arish  or  wheat 
stubble  is  always  found  to  be  much  more  foul  and  grassy, 
than,  upon  fallowed  land. 

Smut  will  sometimes  occur  through  the  carelessness  or 
mismanagement  of  the  farmers,  in  not  preparing  their 
seed  in  the  manner  before  described ;  but  the  rust  or  mil- 
dew in  either  division  of  this  distriA,  is  a  disease  but 
tddom  heard  of,  excepting  only  what  has  been  related  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Holdsworthy,  of  a  rust  which  often 
occurs  upon  wheat  sown  after  potatoes,  and  where  jthey 
generally  manure  very  highly  with  farm-yard  and  stable- 
dong :  its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a  bluish  shade  on  the 
seed  stems  of  the  corn  at  the  time  the  wheat  is  in  blossom: 
theset  when  drawn  through  the  fiogers,  leave  a  whitish 
floor  or  £uina  behind,  and  which  ultimately  appears  to  eat 
like  rust  upon  iron,  into  the  stalk,  giving  it  a  spotted 
and  partially  diseased  charaAer. 

DISTRICT    IF. 

Taking  100  acres  as  a  proportion  of  the  farms  through 
this  distri^y  they  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  about 
one-fifth  me;idow  and  permanent  pasture,  and  the  re- 
mainder subjcd  to  a  course  of  tillage,  of  which  about  1 1 
acres  may  be  stated  as  annually  in  preparation  with  sum« 
mer-fallow  or  turnips,  for  wheat  \  1 1  acres  under  wheat ; 
11  acres  under  barleys  and  again  under   barley*  or  oats; 

and 
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iM  lytn^  under  itcJs  and  the  ngtdral  gmiet  tot  daw 
ysars. 

The  wheat  hasbandry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M3« 
ton-Abbot»  is  first  to  skirt  and  bum  in  the  early  p«t  of 
summer,  and  add  from  20  to  SO  measures  of  lime  per 
acre;  sow  turnips  at  Midsummer,  feed  them  off,  and 
follow  with  oats  or  barley:  these  stubbles  are  (doughed 
immediately  after  harvest,  got  as  clean  as  possibky  and 
dressed  with  40  more  measures  of  lime  per  acre ;  sown 
with  wheat  broad-cast  on  ten-furrow  ridges,  and  harrowed 
in :  prodtice,  20  bushels,  of  62  lbs.  each  to  the  acre. 

In  the  country  round  TaTistock  the  same  praifUce,  whk 
a  similar  result,  prevails ;  south-westwardly  df  that-  fiowai^ 
the  more  common  praAice  is,  to  skirt  in  the  wintery  the 
field  frequently  lying  in  that  state  until  after  the  tosuiag 
harvest, when  it  is  cross-ploughed, dragged aAct  harrowed; 
and  so  much  of  the  spine  as  is  then  not  rotted,  orflefied 
into  heaps  and  burnt.  Fifty  customary  n^casureSj  or  19 
hogsheads  of  lime  mixed  with  hedge-row,  or  other  mouldy 
is  then  applied  per  acre ;  spread  at  Michaelmas,  ploughed 
under  into  ten-furrow  ridges,  sown  with  wheat,  two 
bu$hels  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in :  the  field  is  left  gripped 
and  water-furrowed,  and  producing,  on  a  general  avcragOy 
eighteen  bushels  per  acre. 

On  the  demesne  lands  of  Buckland  Monachorum,  they 
sometimes  plough  cle;in  in  June,  and  sheepfold  2500  to 
the  acre  5  where  tlie  fold  has  not  reached,  dress  with 
about  fifteen  loatis  of  Plymouth,  or  barrack-dung,  of 
thirty  bushels  each  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  fallow  begins 
to  appear  grassy,  apply  the  tormentors,  and  by  harrowing 
in  dry  weather,  destroy  the  weeds  and  grasses.  At  other 
times  pare  and  bum,  and  with  the  ashes  apply  20  loads 
of  farm-yard  or  stable  dung  per  acre  :  wheat,   in  all  cases 

sown 
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flovn  broad-cast^  and  banrowed  in^  prpdoci^i  .oa  .^-..g^^o 

neral  average,  twenty-^ight  buah^^ls  |Kr  acre.       •  'in 

bk  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtoii-lTerrersy  it  is  no-do*  r 
uraal  praAice  to  prepare  by  skirting  at  Candlemas  f^^r. 
wiBtcj:  turnips.  The  land  is  prepared  by  the  middle  jat-j 
Julyt  when  it  receives  about  hall  tlic  ciistc<nary  dressU9g|-. 
aiidthe  turni^is,  consisting  of  Swedes^  the  j;recn  purple^  ^ 
and  yeUow  sorts^  arc  sown,  and/ed  off  the  b^ring.fdrilovn^; 
ingi  the  remainder  oi  thcordin^y  dressing. .i$.  then  .ap-*^ 
plied*  and  the  land  soim>  octbre  0}d  Uidsfms^^J^r  jvitji^  ihA.{ 
tankard  and  early  whitt;>ioaf  turnips  fi^off  by  thermi4".i 
dft  of  November,  and:  the  land  sown^iyitl)-  wh<a^^:pro«.. 
dyce. twenty-four  bu&h^  per  acre.  J^-I^he  oQ^untry.abo(!|V> 
Brixton^  skirt  very  jEiQe.  in  ,  the  early:  part  of  sunmmi:' 
l^ug^  two  or  three,  clean  furrows. « uiulcr  ^b^  k^ffir^L 
rpps^.^d.at  regular  4istances  acro^tho^ld,  hc^ps  c^ . 
luB|9,  8ea^sand>  and  sea- weed  9re.;di^^)a^ted -upjon. the  . 
clean  ploughed  iurrows,  and  wi(h'jttM;mji|,.xa)Si<d.  certw^ 
quaatities  of  mould,  leavmg.  large,  b^ap^  ireguUriy  dl^\ 
p9Cfld  throughout  and  along  tiie»i<)e|  ofi^b^  field.;  AftcV!^ 
barvcst,  the  torjnentors,  drags,  and  JbaixQwS]  are  aq>pUcd  tftj 
tlfis  thinly  skirted  surface,  which  being,  n^adc  sufficiently 
finey  all  the  perennial  mbbish  is  collc^led  into  heaps  a^t 
burnt}  the  ashes  strewed  as  evenly  as  possible,  apd  the  httipf^. 
of  mixing  are  also  regularly  spread  over  the  whole  ficMi?. 
this  is  neatly  ploughed  under  into  t^.  or  twelve-furrow-j 
ridges,  sown  with  wheat  by  the  first  of ;November,.  eighth 
or  nine  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  inj  rolled  in  the. 
^xing  of  the  year,  and  yielding  smaveragt  produce  of* 
twenty-four  bushels  per  acre.  When  the  grass  caa  bci 
conveniently  spared  in  the  country  about  S/^odburyy  skirt.* 
ia  -November,  leaving  a  very  fine  comb  or  balk  completely^ 
covered  with  the  raised  dicej  in  this  state  it  remains  until 
after  barley  sowing,  when  it  iM:ide]:|;oes  ail  the  necessac|^ 
pihVon.]  II  operations 
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operatkms  {at  tomplcdng  the  separatimi  wd  daimMm 
of  the  former  spiae^  After  spreading  the  ashes  of  the 
nibbish  that  may  be  burnti  twelve  hogsheads  of  lime  are 
allied  per  acre  j  turnips  sown  at  Midsummerj  fed  eff 
before  Christmas,  and  succeeded  with  wheat  sown  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  producing  a  general  average  crop  of 
twenty*four  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  promontory  of 
Malborough,  and  northwardly  towards  Eangabridge  and 
Avetofi  GiSkrdf  skirt  hi  March  for  summer  turnip} 
prepare  a  dressing  with  lime  and  mould,  or  with  tUf 
laMef  and  sea-^sud,  and  apply  about  onef  half  of  the  uioal 
qtlaiitity  for  suinmer  turnips,  sown  about  MidsoAiitoer ;  fA 
off,  and  wheat  sowh  with  the  feraainder  of  the  drestieg 
htiWeen  the  beginning  of  November  ind  the  UHh  d 
March.  The  late  sown  wheat  is  fowid  to  run  mueh  to 
sMW,  to  be  particularly  subfeift  to  the  rtist  or  mikteW^ 
afld  sdddn  to  equal  iii  either  quantity  or  quality  flMF 
pf^uee  of  the  MichaelmM  sown  wheat  by  at  leM.  €ti6  itt 
fiv6«  Averagii  product  of  the  Michaelmti  wb^t  tWeatf* 
%hk  bushels  $  that  of  the  spring  wh^a!  about  tweMjr 
bushels,  per  acre,  atid  of  a  greatly  inferior  quality. 

'/The same  matsagement  is  pursued  iii  tht  Southpoo)  4uaf 
t^,  where  the  general  average  of  the  wintet  sowft  Wheat  is 
g{V^  iii  ait  twcilty-eight  bushels  per  a^fe.  In  the  country 
situated  below  the  southern  foot  of  Dartmoor,  the  6rdi« 
n^  praAice  is  to  skirt,  if  possible,  before  barley  96wiiSg, 
cross-plough  in  May,  and  prepare  the  dreeing,  but  not 
s{^rdad  it,  for  the  turnips  which  are  sown  about  Mid^ 
^Mim^i  aAd  fed  off  generally  by  Christmas,  when  the 
dressing  previously  deposited  in  the  field  is  spre^,  add 
vThest  sowii  from  two  to  two  bushels  and  a  half,  and  ai^ 
iV^ng  a  generiA  produce  of  twenf  y^t-wo  bushds  p^  atre. 
■  Thfotigh  all  the  country  west  of  the  river  Dart,  and  lyitig 
Mv>ceii  T6tnte   and  Dertmouthi   skirt  in  February« 


€(lDt^-plOu((Ii  ia  .Mi'Xf}  an4  biira  between  that  time  and 
Milbuniiner  whatever  is  not  rotted ;  mix  the  usual  quan<- 
tifj  of  limet  and  occ^ionaily  searsand  with  mould,  pre* 
pared  by  ploughing  furrows  through  and  along  the  sides 
iff  the  fields.  About  one  half  of  this  dressing  is  applied 
for  turnips  sown  about  Midsummer,  are  fed  off,  and  tlie 
1and>  as  it  becomes  dear,  receives  the  remainder  of  the 
dresiingy  and  is  continued  as  before  to  be  sown  with 
Wheaty  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the  1 0th 
of  March.  The  late  sown  wheat  is  here  nnich  com- 
phined  c^f,  as  being  extremely  liable  to  mildew,  and  by 
no  oieatM  reconimended  in  preference  to  a  crop  of  barley» 
and  which  is  generally  supplsmting  all  the  spring  wheat 
throughout  the  distri^.  The  great  burthen  of  straw 
generally  proceeding  from  spring-sovm  wheat,  occasions 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  as  well  as  a  great  falling  off  in 
t^qwlityof  the  giaiil.  The  general  average  produce 
bmee  givcDj  equals  tweoty*four  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
pcninmla  of  Brixham  and  Kingsware,  the  same  culture  is 
pursued  in  the  management  of  the  wheat  crop :  the 
average  produce  is  not  stated  to  exceed  twenty  bushels 
per  acre*  Tht  wheat  crop  is  generally  preceded  by  tlut 
of  turnips,  fed  off,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
limestone  quarter  of  this  distriA,  the  general  average 
produce  of  which,  deduced  from  a  number  of  instances, 
amoants  to  ocar  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre. 

r>ismcT  V. 

.  The  wheat  husbandry  in  this  small  distriA  is  various  : 
first  manure  with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  mixed  with 
mould,  and  spread  upon  the  old  lay  ground  about  a  month 
before  it  is  broken  up,  which  is  done  by  ploughing  it  a 
clean  full  pitch  about  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
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the  wheat  is  sown  from  nine  to  ten  pecks  per  acre»  hacked 
in  upon  ten-furrow  ridgesi  the  furrows  shovelled  outj  and 
the  loose  mould  spread  over  the  adjoining  stitches.  When 
the  old  lavs  are  fallowed  for  wheat  or  tumipSt  they  are 
commonly  ploughed  clean,  or  skirted  in  the  month  of 
February;   the  usual  dressing  of  lime  is  applied  in  both- 
cases,  but  the  beat-ashes  being  considered  a  sufficient  sti« 
mulus  for  turnips,  the  dressing  for  wheat  reroaiiks  prov 
pared  in  the   field  until  after  the  turnips  are  fed'  ofll^^ 
when  the  dressing  is  spread,  and  ploughed  lightly  iiiider$^ 
the  wheat  sown  any  time  between   November  anil  the' 
J  St  of  March,  and  harrowed  in:  upon  the  land  which  it 
ploughed  clean  in  the  winter  and   receives  the  thorough 
summer-fallow,  the  usual  dressing  is  spread  previous  W 
the  last  ploughing,  after  which  the  wheat  is  sown  briDKadt' 
cast,  and  harrowed  in. 

This  stubble,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lay  and  Mump  wfacali 
is  frequently  refreshed  with  about  eighty  seams  or 'horse»> 
loads  of  dung  per  acre ;  sown  again  with  wheat  upon  one' 
ploughing,  and  ha^^ked  in :  produce  of  the  first  crop  oS. 
wheat  twenty,  of  the  second,  twelve  or  fourteen  bushels- 
per  acre.  The  second  wheat  is  generally  taken  in  the' 
place  of  a  crop  of  barley. 

The  hacked  wheat  stubbles  are  uniformly  more  foul- 
and  grassy  than  the  stubbles  of  the  fallow  and  turnip* 
wheat ;  and  the  wheat  sown  at  Candlemas  is  always  moro^ 
or  less  injured  by  a  mildew.  Sometimes  turnips  are  taken 
after  the  second  crop  of  wheat,  and  then  fallowed  with 
barley  and  seeds,  otherwise  the  second  wheat  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  barley  with  seeds^  and  which  generally  lie  troa^ 
two  to  three  years. 
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DISTRICT    VI. 

The  wheat  husbandry  here  is,  first  to  skirt  or  farrow 
-itnd  comb  very  fine  in  July>  to  drag,  harrow,  and  tear 
the  spine  as  much  as  possible  in  pieces,  then  colleA  and 
burn  thetf*igh  perennial  i*ubbish  otherwise  not  destroyed, 
dress  with  the  iisiial  quantity  of  lime,  previously  mixed 
'with  mouldi  ploughed  neatly  undct  into  tcn^furrow 
ridges ;  sow  wheat  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrow  it 
In;  strike  up  the  fuitoWS  whh  a  double  mould-board 
•pibugh,  theii  leave  the  field  well  gripped  and  water«> 
furrowed;  or  plough  clean  in  Decern bex^  or  January, 
trdsii-plough  in  May,  aiid  thoi'oughly  clean  the  land  by 
tmrning  the  livihg  foot*weedK,  and  all  other  rubbish  not 
')previously  rotted:  apply  a  compost  of  lime,  earth,  and 
dung,  mixed  in  the  following  proportions: 
Five  hogsheads  of  lime,  first  cost  &  carriage,  ^.226 
Forty  seams  or  hofse-loads  of  dutig,  ditto^  •-«••••  2     0    0 

Colleftin^  2'^0  seams  of  road  scrapirtcrs  hedjTe-  ^ 

^    ,              , .  ^    ^         *^      }0  10     0 

row  or  otnef  mouia,  •••••• ••••••••••••••^•••••••m*  j 

Mixing  and  spreading,  ^••••••••••••i.,. •-•4;.«««..«*  0     8     6 


■1^ 


Amounting  in  the  whole  to  ;^.  4  16     0 

peradfe;  an  expense  by  iio  means  unusually  incurred  in 
preparing  for  a  crop  of  turnips,  although  most  of  the  sandy 
loams  in  a  favourable  season  will  afford  good  turnips 
without  any  other  manure  than  a  slight  dressing  of  beat- 
ashcS)  procured  from  the  adjacent  moors  or  commons, 
pared  and  burnt  for  the  purpose. 

The  turnips  are  usually  fed  off,  and  the  land  sown  with 
wheat  between  November  and  the  end  of  February;  from 
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the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  late  sown  wheat  it  becomes  tferf 
liable  to  mildew.  The  turnips  remaining  unconsumed  after 
Candlemas,  are  followed  with  barley  and  seeds.  In  the 
country  of  Kentisbury,  Payhembury,  and  thxx>ugh  the 
ClystSy  as  well  as  in  the  North  Tawton  quarter,  grey  and 
white  pease  are  frequently  made  the  breaking  crops,  in  pre- 
paration for  wheat :  these,  as  well  as  the  bean-stubbles,  arc 
cleaned  immediately  after  harvest  j  the  usual  dressing 
being  spread,  it  is  plou^ed  neatly  under,  with  aboi|l 
two  bushels  of  seed- wheat  per  acre,  into  eight  or  ten-liir* 
row  ridges.  The  small  comb  left  after  the  last  ftirrow,  if- 
-strewed  with  fresh  seed,  and  moulded  up  as  deep  and  doac^ 
or  left  as  wide  and  open,  as  the  farmer  chooses.  The  re* 
9ult  of  these  different  modes  of  conducting  the  wlieat* 
husbandry,  deduced  from  many  cases  occurring  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  distriA,  equals  a  general  average  produce 
of  25  bushels,  weighing  61  lbs.  each,  the  struck  Winches- 
ter measure,  per  acre. 

The  taking  of  three  white  straw  crops  in  succession^ 
however  prevalent  in  the  preceding  distriAs,  is  not  with** 
•ut  many  exceptions  in  common  usage  here.  Through  the 
Clysts,  and  in  many  places  east  of  the  river  Dart,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  wheat-stubbles  are 
either  winter- fallowed,  or  carry  bnsh  turnips  fed  off,  and 
the  land  sown  in  the  ensuing  spring  with  oats  or  barley 
with  seeds.  The  stubbles  also  of  the  second  white  straw 
crop  arc  frequently  winter-fallowed,  sometimes  folded  with 
the  farm  sheep  ;  dressed  with  dung  and  lime  for  turnips^ 
sown  about  Midsummer,  occasionally  hoed,  and  such  of 
the  land  as  is  cleaned  before  Christmas,  sown  with  wheat, 
or  as  before  stated,  with  spring  corn  and  seeds  ;  the  latter 
management  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  judicious  and  pro* 
Citable.  Wherever  the  turnips  fail  in  any  of  these  prepara- 
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Iwn^  tike  land  is  iowa  with  wtheati  the  drlf  crops  .^f 
Hrhkh  are  generally  erteeittsd  the  best  stinpley  and  by  £nr 
Ae  freest  fix>m  the  milder. 

DiSTMCT  rll. 

On  the  stiff  flinty  loams  along  the  seai-eoast  betsreen 
ftidmooth  and  Lyme,  it  is  usual  to  plough  the  old  lays 
in  Februaty»  and  sow  oats  upon  the  flag ;  when  the  oat^ 
itubbie  is  not  very  foul  (which  is  rarely  the  case)>  it  is 
fdoughed  immediately  sftef  harvest,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  clean  it  in  time  for  sowing  wheatt  with  the  cus* 
tomary  dressing  of  lime,  before  the  end  of  November. 
Grey  and  white  pease  very  often,  in  like  manner,  precede 
a  crop  of  wheat.  Upon  the  more  loose  snd  friable  soib 
in  this  quarter,  it  is  also  customary  to  break  up  with  % 
thin  dean  slice  in  February,  and  summer-fallow  for  wheat 
or  turnips :  when  the  wheat-fallow  is  made,  it  is  usually 
dressed  with  SO  hogshcadSj  of  the  capacity  of  the  cideiw 
hogshead,  of  clean  stone-lime  per  acre,  ploughed  ifiider 
with  the  seed-whest  into  four  or  six-fixrrow. ridges i  or 
where  the  work  is  left  flat,  the  seed  and  lime  are  wdl 
dragged  imd  harrowed  in  together.  When  turnips  pre* 
cede  the  crop  of  wheat,  the  same  dresnfig  of  lime  » 
iqpplied,  and  in  like  manner  (  the  turnips  are  fod  ofi^,  and 
die  wheat  lown  between  November  and  Osndlemas :  the 
lote-eown  wheat  is  always  very  liable  to  the  mst  or  mik 
dew.  These  are  the  usual  preparations  for  wheat  along 
the  sea-coast. 

llirottgh  the  tillage  lands  in  the  neighboorhoed  of 
Ainibistep^  and  ail  the  country  bordering  upon  the  corn^y 
of  Dorset,  the  average  produce  of  wheat  from  about  nine 
fedtt  of  eeed,  eppeors  to  be  M  bosheb  of  flSlbs.  eadi 
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per:  acre.. .  In  tHe  .country.- north  of  the  rivtfr  Axe»'  tnd 
ndrth-westwanUyrfoooL  Coly^oni*  the  praflice  is  to  ?  break 
up  the  old  lays  for  oats,  as  before  jsitated ;  clean  and  drctt 
the  oat-stubbles  with  10  hogsheads  of  stone  or  chalk  lime  i 
sow  from  eight  to  ten  pedes  of  seed-wheat  in  round  or 
flat  ridges,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  yields  a  produce  of 
18  bcshels  per  ncre.  U  his  is  rated  to  be  the  produee  of 
;the  higher  parts  of  the  country ;  the.lowef  fields,  culti- 
vated. 00  araarl  bottom,,  and  whh.the  occasional 'inter* 
.Veiition  of  -pea  and  turnips,  as  well  2as  oats  ibr  a  breaking 
crop,  ar^ -stated  t9  average  2S  huslicls  per  acre.  f 

-.  .Tbdi-wheat  preparation,'  throagli  the  vale -of  .Honiton» 
and  alon^-  the  marly  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  Otter^ 
is.  that  of  lay  oats  upon  the  flag;. the  oat-stubblet  are 
cleaned  immediately  after  harvest,  dncL  dressed  with  a 
xompost  of  lime  and  marl,  in  a'propbi:|tion  of  six  of 
jziarl.to  onc.of  lime,' prepared  in  the  preceding  summer: 
-the:  mixing  ia spread  upon  the. Allow  previous  to  its  .latt 
•pU^ughingy'whc)!.  thi?  dressing  and  seed  ore  ploughed 
under  (as  the  nature  of  the  ground  jiiay  require)  into 
four,  six,  or  eight-furrow  ridges,  closed  up,  and  $ni3hed 
in  the  manner  before  noticed;  tl)C  fields  are  left  well 
gripped  and  water-furrowed  ;  and  the  average  produce  is 
«t:ited  to  amount  to  22  bushels  of  ^l^lbs.  each,  pq^acre. 
The  wheat-crop  upon  the  l^lackrdown  hills  is  preceded 
by.  lay-oats ;  the  pat-stubble  is  winter-fallowed  for  wheaty 
and  Qccusionally  icr  turnips ;  and.  dressed  with  10  or  IS 
hogsheads  of  lioiCi  mixed  with.siscor  eight  cart-loads  of 
rotten  dung,  of  20  bushels  each,  per  acre.  .  The  wheat* 
tallow  beinj^  ready  about  JMicliaclmasi  the  dressing  is 
spread  and  .ploughed  under  \vitl\  «he.  wheals  10  peckaper 
acrc>  into  four-furrow- ridges,  apd  yielding  an  average 
prx)duce>  of  .13  bushels  pier  acre.  Thewhcat-^tilbbilesin 
the  milder  parts  of  this  distrift  are  occasionally  sown  with 

taresi 


which  after  bcinj^  fed  off,  the  ground  is  again 
mkmcdj  dressed  with  iime  and  marl,  and  tewn  a^in  with 
^AetXi  the<produce  being  the  same  as  before  ttaled^ 

On  the  Black-down  hills,  the  severity  of  the  winter 
pftrtets  the  .cultare  of  tares  v  and  the  lateness  of  the 
vbeat-harvest  also  precludes  any  advantage  being  derived 
fiom  bnish-tumips. 

.  tAlthongh  it  was  by  no  means  understood  that  VLnf^re- 
•atnuiits  with  regard  to  cropping  were  imposed  upon- 'the 
tenantry  of  this  distrid,  beyond  what  has  beeii  •  already 
*  sientioned,  still  the  praCtite  of  taking  three  white  straw 
crops,  in  succession,  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  the 
mare  western  parts  of  the  county.  The  result  of  this 
snoderatioBy  and  the  general  forbearance  iti  \)aring-the 
toud  dry  land,  are  amply  illustrated  in'  the  preceding 
and  following  detail  of  this  distriA. 

The  only  common  field  to  be  noticed  in  this  place  is> 
Braunten  great  open  field,  which  contains  about  230 
acres ;  it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds  in 
chat  parish,  and  is  honnded  southwardly  by  a  range  of 
salt  and  other  marsh*lands.  Its  soil  consists  of  a  deep 
rich  brown  loam,  of  a  loose  and  friable  texttrre^'^nd 
vfaich^  time  immemorial,  has  been  kno%vti  to  teemr-'with 
incessant  crops.  Latterly,  with  a  part  bf '  the  spring«- 
,  OMii  IS  sown  a  portion  of  clean  red  clover ;  which,  'with 
potatoes,  turnips;  and  vetches,  form  a  shift  of  greett 
4aopSf  now:the  usual  preparation  for  wheat ;  and  whichy 
by  a  majority  bf  the  occupiers,  is  stated  to  answer  inft* 
niiBly  better  than  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
irlieat  again,  which,  in  unvaried  succession,' --fhrinerly 
^composed  the  husbandry  6f  this  highly-^avounfd  ifleldl 
I0  the  present  system  of  management,  the  crop^f^UHi 
mpcrseded'  by  the  miscellaneous  sluft)  -and  wKe¥e  the;^ 
.  still  find  it  npoessary  to  dung  very  bifUy  for  ^'titbes; 
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and  akhoagh  generally  saccee^ed  with  wkcsAf  tlttt  cMfl 
is  not  found  to  be  niore  crippled,  or  root-fa^enf  dnA 
when  it  is  produced  after  tares^  tdmipsy  or  npon  ckd 
clover-laj.  , 

The  average  produce  is  here  gitreii  in  at  95  bushels  par 
2crti- '  The  wheat  arishf  or  stubble*  is  sometimes  wintCF^ 
Allowed ;  but  it  more  frequently  remains  untouched  ontS 
Candlemas,  for  the  depasturing  of  sheep,  and  the  omd- 
snon  stock  of  the  parish.  The  barley  crop  which  snoi 
ceedsy  is  generally  put  in  after  the  second  {dougUng;  the 
seed  required  is  about  three  bushels  per  sicre,  and  yiddi 
an  average  produce  of  S5«  The  q[uanticy  and  qiality  of 
this  crop  is,  by  some  of  the  farmers,  asserted  to  be  inferior 
to  wh9t  it  amounted  to  under  the  former  mana^emcnC 
of  the  fid^f  others,  however,  are  of  a  widely  diflbKOft 
opinion. 


SECT,  v.— RTB. 

Theeb  is  np  rye  cultivated  fer  a  crop  any  where  is 
|his  county;  in  some  instances,  a  small  portion  is  some* 
fjme8.$ow9  with  tares,  for  spring-food.  An  opinion  pre* 
vails,  that  this  grain  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  const* 
^crable  extent  through  the  county-  at  large,  exceptiog 
poly  upon  those  extensive  commons  lying  in  Venville^ 
^d  abutting  on  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  Forests.  This 
f  onje^bure  seems  confirmed  in  a  striking  degree,  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  rye-straw  which  is  found  to  form  the 
Ipwer  layer  in  all  the  ancient  thatched  buildings,  and  the 
IKS^iges  of  an  ancient  cultivation,  which  are  clearly  to  be 
(raced  on  all  thf  e^t^nsive  moors  wad  commons  whidi 

PPCupj  19 IWE^  9  jprpp^W  of  die  coeatry.    Here  hrge 
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fields  of  rye  are  said  to  have  been  cultivated,  aldiough 
the  soil  and  substrata  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
nature  of  that  grain. 


SECT.  VI.— B ABLE Y. 


niSTMJCT  J. 


A  CROP  of  barley  generally  succeeds  to  that  of  wheat : 
the  wheat  stubbles  are  ploughed  under  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  every  means  used  to  cleanse  the  ground  bf 
the  middle  oi  April  $  but  other  labours  pressing  at  this 
season,  there  is  little  opportunity  of  destroying  the  root* 
weeds  that  have  been  gathering  strength  all  winter.  About 
"the  middle  of  April,  the  barley  is  sown  broad-cast,  three 
bushels  and  a  half  per  acre,  dragged,  and  harrowed  int 
and  tlie  land  left  smooth  with  the  roll  for  mowing.  The  < 
barley  is  gathered  firom  the  swarth  into  sheaves,  bound 
with  wheat-straw  reed,  and,  after  the  swarth-com  is  se- 
cured, the  fields  are  careftiUy  raked,  and  the  rakings 
itowed  away  for  hog-food,  or  other  domj»tic  use.  The 
crop  is  transported  to  the  barn  or  stack-yards  on  carts, 
or,  where  wheel-carriages  are  not  used,  upon  the  horses* 
backs,  and  in  the  crooks  or  cradles  before  mentioned. 
The  season  is  generally  so  far  favourable,  as  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  forming  small  stooks  in  the  field* 

The  harvest  being  generally  in  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  management  of  the  first  barley-crop  is  fre- 
quently repeated  for  a  second,  or  a  crop  of  oats.    The 
Average  produce  of  the  first  crop  after  wheat,  is  stated 
*nt  SO  butbeki  b|it  when  baclqrfoUpws  turnips  or  potatoes, 

86  bushels 
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SS  bushels  per  acre.    The  thirv^  whir**  straw  crop^  whettier 
of  barley  or  oats,  rarely  exceeds  20  bushels  per  acre. 

An  instance  of  extraordinary  produce  from  spading 
and  burning,  followed  in  part  by  the  drill-husbandry,  is 
related  by  a  gentleman  of  Barnstable,  who  having  an 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Ilfracombe,  first  pared  and  burnt 
a  field,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  sound  prey  loam  of  a  mo- 
derate depth,  and  lying  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
killas  rock;  the  soil  is  represented  to  have  been  an 
assemblage  of  decompounded  schistus,  which  forms  the 
lisual  subsoil  in  that  neighbourhood  :  tbc  field  -had  been 
at  rest  for  many  years,  and  agreeable  to  the  general  idedy 
'its  herbage  required  improvement  from  a  course  of  tillage. 

To  begin  this  operation,  the  field  was  first  pared  and 
burnt ;  and  all  the  ashes  produced  from  the  combustion 
of  the  green  sward,  were  mixed  with  a  proportion  of 
eighty  Winchester  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  The  land 
was  then  thrice  ploughed,  and  turnips  drilled  in  at  the 
distance  of  one  foot  a-part  •,  hoed,  and  set  regularly  out 
upon  the  rows :  they  were  drawn  and  car  red  off  the  land  ; 
and  the  fi'eld  sown  with  wheat  broad-<:ast  by  the  first  of 
Decern  hex*  following.  The  wheat- stubble  was  ploughed 
under  before  Christmas,  and  prepared  with  two  earths 
more  by  the  middle  of  April,  when  barley  was  drilled  in 
rows,  at  eleven  inches  and  a  half  a-part ;  afterwards  scari- 
fied and  horse-hoed,  in  the  manner  required  by  the  drill 
praftice;  and  produced  sixty-six  bushels  and  a  half  of 
barley,  with  140  bundles  of  straw,  weighing  26 lbs.  each^ 
per  acre:  the  we^ht  of  the  barley  was  about  48lbs,  per 
bushel. 

The  value  of  the  land  before  these  operations  com- 
menced, is  stated  to  have  been  3/.  per  acre:  the  value  of 
it  after^  was  not  mentioned  j  and  the  suryeyor-  had  not 
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opportunitr  oF  ex.ini.niti/  rhz  Ticld  in  per^n*  No- 
account  was  taken  or  kept  of  uic  value  of  the  wheat  and 
turnip  crops,  but  they  arc  stated  to  have  been  propor- 
tionably  abundant  with  the  crop  of  barley.  The  barley- 
straw  is  generally  regarded  of  less  value  for  fodder  than 
the  straw  of  Oats,  or  even  the  foliage  combed  from  the 
bundles  of  wheat-reed.  The  awning  iron  is  frequently, 
hot  not  always  used«  previous  to  the  last  winnowing  of 
the  barley }  but  no  sort  of  value  seems  to  be  set  upon  the 
wheat,  barley,  or  other  chaff,  for  horse-food. 

Malting  is.  generally  a  business  of  itself,  the  farmers 
sometimes  sending  their  barley  to  be  malted,  paying  about - 
five  guineas  per  score  bushels  to  the  maltster;  every  fourth - 
bushel  of  barley  is  heaped,  on  delivery  to  the  maktter  ; 
the  same  on  being  returned  in  mak,  whb  an  increase 
npon  the  barley  as  24  to  20. 

Barley  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bread* 
com  used  in  farm-houses,  and  by  the  peasantry  vf  the 
country;  the  mode  of  making  it  was  not  noticed  as  de- 
serving of  particular  attention :  the  husks  arc  separated 
from  the  meal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  broad  bran  is 
sifted  from  the  wheat-flour,  and  with  both xtf  whieh  the^ 
Itte  yeast  or  barm,  and  occasionally  leaven. 

DISTRICT  II. 

The  usual  practice  of  Mr.  Exter,  in  the  management 
of  his  barley  land,  is  to  turn' it  over  a  good  full  pitch,  as 
aoon  as  the  turnips  are  removed  from  off  the  field  :  the 
I^oughed  ground  is  dragged,  scuflkd,  and  harrowed,  until 
sufikiently  fine  to  receive  the  seed-barley,  which  is  then 
put  in  with  the  improved  drilled  plough,  in  rows  at  nine 
inches  arfart ;  requiring  about  five  peeks  of  seed  to  the 
aoret  the  intervals  are  scarified  as  spon  as  the  plant  baa 

formed 
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formed  its  coronid  toot,  and  horse-hoed  when  eight  or 
nine  inches  high :  cost  about  8i/.  per  acre  each  timcy  as  a 
man«  a  boj,  and  a  horse^  will  scarify,  or  horsc-hoe,  abonf . 
seven  acres  per  day.  After  the  last  hoeing,  lOlbs.  of 
common  red  clover>  2 lbs.  of  white  Dutch,  2  lbs.  of  trefbiiy 
and  half  a  bushel  of  hievre,  are  sown  per  acre,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  Cook's  drill  harrow.  This  crop  is  mown 
at  hanrest,  and  after  laying  some  time  in  the  swardiy  it 
hound  up  into  sheaves,  thrashed  by  hand  in  like  manner 
with  the  wheat,  and  usually  produces  about  40  bushds 
per  acre.  The  clover  is  mown  the  first  year,  and  fed  fi>r 
the  remaihder  of  the  term.  The  land  may  lay  at  rat. 
firom  three  to  ten  years  and  upwards. 

The  more  common  pradice,  after  the  wheat*stubUes 
are  plo<ighed  under  about  Christmas,  and  again  about 
the  middle  of  April,  is,  to  sow  barley  broad-cast,  throt 
bttshell  add  a  half  to  the  acre,  dragged,  and  harrowed  in, 
and  the  ground  rolled  for  the  convenience  of  mowing  i  it' 
is  sometimes  carried  loose,  but  more  frequently  bound  up 
and  housed,  or  made  up  into  small  ricks  or  stacks,  near 
the  bam  or  thrashing^mill.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
last  white  straw  crop,  but  which,  by-the-bye,  very  rarely 
happens,  about  Gibs,  of  common  red  clover,  and  from 
half  to  two  bushels  of  hievre,  are  sown  per  acre ;  but 
more  frequently  a  crop  of  oats  is  taken. 

The  barley  is  either  thrashed  with  mills  or  by  hand ; 
and  does  not  exceed,  ip  the  neighbourhood  of  High 
Bickington,  St.  Giles,  and  Roborough,  an  average  of  25 
bushels  per  acre.  The  culture  of  barley  about  Iddesley 
and  Monk  Oakbamptouj  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  crop 
of  turnips :  il  is  here  generally  confessed,  that  little  good 
farming  can  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  that 
crop  i  yell  strange  to  say,  upon  some  of  the  kindest  aoiU 
the  culture  of  turnips  seems  to  be  almost  totally  disrft* 

garded. 


pMtdi  1t%e  pfodoce  of  barley,  oa  a  ffinerti  average 
tbroQgh  this  quarter,  may  be  taken  at  about  30  baskeb 
per  acre.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Burrington/  Ash* 
feigney,  and  Chumlcxgh,  frorh  28  to  S2  bushels  per  acre, 
toim  the  general  average,  and  drawn,  without  any  mate- 
rial difference,  from  the  same  syttem  of  management. 
About  Poughill  and  Cadleigh)  the  average  is  given  In  at 
90  and  'S2  bushels ;  and  in  short,  the  same  may  be  Stated 
of  the  average  crops  of  barley  through  the  quarters  of' 
ltaIherton,Bampton,andStoodleigh;  for  although  in  these 
fflaces  the  soil  is  frequently  found  to  vary  from  the  tender 
loam  to  the  strong  moist  bottom,  more  applicable  to  the 
culture  of  oats  than  barley ;  still  as  the  latter  crop  is  but 
•ddom  sown,  where  the  land  is  not  properly  adapted  for 
itf  the  same  average  may  very  fairly  be  taken  of  its  pro^ 
4oce  in  all  those  places. 

The  crops  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  Drewneigntoa 
quarter,  are  under  much  the  same  management  as  those 
just  noticed  s  the  average  produce  flufiuates  also  between 
98  and  S2  bushels  per  acre.  This  barley  seems  to  com* 
fnand  a  decided  superiority  in  point  of  quality,  as  it  sd^ 
ikmi  weighs  less  than  52  lbs.  and  is  often  found  to  advance 
m  Kgh  as  5ilbs^  the  striked  Winchester  bushel.         -     ^ 

DISTRICT  III. 

f  1 

'  Itt  the  western  division  of  this  distrift,.  thore  is  but 
little  bariey  cultivated,  and  that  only  on  the  dry  tender 
hndsj  which  after  being  twice  ploughed,  and  made  tole^ 

• 

rabiy  fine,  Are  sown  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed 
in.  This  is  generally  left  rolled,  for  the  convenience  of 
mowing  at  harvest,  when  it  is  bound  op  as  befozv  stated^ 
Md  is  found  to  yieU  an  average  of  96  busheb  per  ad^ 
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In  the  castmi  division^  the  wheat  arish  is  generaUy  fpntir*, 
fallowed^  frequently  ploughed  twice  afterwards^  sown  ia 
the  same  manner,  and  is  stated  to  average  a  produce  ef 
2S  bttshclsj  of  46  lbs.  each«  per  acre. 

DISTRICT  /r. 

TI^  barley  cultivated  in  this  distriA,  is  either^  after. 
turnips  fed  off  the  preceding  winter,  or  upon  wheat  stub-, 
Ues,  generally  winter-fallowed  between  Michaelmas  an4i 
Christinas;  in  either  case,  a  good  tilth  is  prepared  by 

• 

the  middle  of  April  for  tiie  reception  of  the  seed,  whichs 
is  then  put  in  broad-cast,  from  three  and  a  half  to  foor^ 
bushels  per  acre,  and  generally  harrowed  in  with  lOlbi*^ 
c^  red  clover  and  half  a  bushel  of  ray-gras&$  or  8lbs«  of. 
clover,  4  lbs.  of  trefoil,  and  the  same  quantity  of  j^ji^;, 
grass.  When  seeds  are  not  sown,  the  third  white-stnTir 
crop  of  oats  or  barley  necessarily  follows.    .  .    j  -.  in 

The  result  of  this  management,  from  the  mean  of  9- 
nomber  of  cases  noted  in  the  survey  of  this  distri£k  itj^ 
barley  after  wheat,  29^;  after  turnips,  B9i,  of  5Ilhs. 
each,  the  struck  Winchester  bushel,  per  acre  :  when  the, 
4hird  crop  is  taken  in  the  place  of  seeds  *,  if  barley^  80 j^ 
if  oats,  24  bushels  per  acre ;  the  latter  prevails  but  too 
generally  in  the  interior  of  the  distrift.  Along  the  sea- 
coast,  the  grain  is  thinner  skinned,  and,  upon  the  whole» 
a  superior  sample  to  that  generally  producc4  in  the  inlaiu) 
country. 

DISTRICT  V. 

The  average  crop  of  barley  in  this  distri^b  is  28  busfads^ 
o(  ^Olbs*  each>  pef  acre.    In  Buckland  and  Widdecomhe 
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lb  thc^.]^oor>  the  barley  is  thin  in  its  (oraip  thick  in  it? 
akin»  wd  altogetlier  a  much  inferior  sample  to  tl^  pro« 
duced  in  the  country  below^ 

DISTRICT  ri. 

The  average  of  the  barley-crops  through  the  distrift, 
is  found  to  be  36  Winchester  bushels^  of  52  lbs.  eachy 
per  acre. 

DISTRICT   ril. 

.  ,.Xhc  crops  of  barley  along  the  sca-cpasti  are  cultivated 
«fter  regular  crops  of  turnips,  brush  turnips  upon  wbea^ 
Jfubblcy  or  the  whfcat-stubbles  winter*£iUowed..  The  quan- 
.titjiOif  seed  usually  required  is  about  three  bushels  and  a 
J^fdft.;  harrowed  iinder  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
/W*^dS|  and  the  ground  left  roiled  and  smooth  for  mowing.: 
^Ijer^ge  produGe>  40  bushels  per  acre.  In  .the  higher 
50|uitry  before  notioedj  lying  north  of  the  river  Ax^ 
fioith  and  westwardly.  of  Colyton,  feii(.  turnips  are  qulti- 
•vated.  The  average  produce  given,  in  of  the.  barley  crops 
Mpcm  wheat  stubbles,  soivtiaies,  alt^ugh  rarely,  winterw 
fdtowed,  is  25  buaheliper  acre.  Thp  .lower  parts  oC.^hf 
countrys  bordering  upon  the  Co)ey  and  Axe  rivers,  affbrd»> 
ing  frequent  opportunities  for  brush  turnips  being  fed  off* 
in,  time  for  getting  the  land  in  good  rilthf  barley  is  th^ 
soirn  in  the  usual  manner,  with  seeds,  and  .is  stated  to 
avera{;e  a  produce  of  40  bushels  per  acre*.  Upon..;Ui^ 
if^^y  grounds  in  the  vale  of  Honitob,  and  the-  Qtter 
river,  and  where  turnips  intervene  between  wheat  and 
.tMurley,  the  latter  crop  is  stated  at  an  average  of  34  busbe)s 
per  acre*  The  crops  of  barley  upon  the  Black-down  hills, 
. .  DEtON.]  N  generally 
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generally  snccecding  wheat,  sometimes  with»  bat  Aetrr 
frequently  without  a  wioter-fallow,  is  stated  at  an  tTcrage 
produce  of  26  bushels  per  acfe. 


S£CT.    Vll. OATS. 


DISTJUCT  I. 


The  oats  generally  cultivated  heit,  are  sown  upon  sock 
strong  wet  soils  as,  in  their  present  condition,  ate  dtoge- 
ther  unfit  for  the  nx>re  delicate  gnin  of  b!u*ley  \  they  ait 
ck:casionalIy  found  to  occupy  the  third  place,  after  {M* 
ceding  crops  of  wheat  and  barley :  the  oat  reqairmg  t 
close  and  firm  footing  for  its  support,  and  for  cmeriogilt. 
foots  downwards,  renders  stich  close  clsys  by  £tf  the  mcMt 
applicable  to  its  culture.  The  tilbge  bestowed  upon  thk 
.crop,  is  seldom  more  than  to  turn  oVer  at  a  good  iul 
pitch,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  wheat,  barley,  or 
preceding  oat-'StubUe;  and  as  the  soil  may  be  more  of 
less  free  or  stubborn,  to  sow  bhck  or  white  oats }  th« 
former  always  the  earliest,  and  on  the  coldest  and 
strongest  land:  the  seed  used  is  seldom  less  than  sis 
bushels  per  acre,  of  which,  after  all  the  pains  taken  in 
dragging  and  harro\mig,  a  large  proportion  rdfnains  loose 
upon  the  lurface,  and  is  immediately  devoured  by  the 
larks,  rooks,  and  pigeons. 

The  potatoe-oat  is  growing  sa  much  in  estimation,  as  to 
threaten  the  exclusion  of  the  Poland  and  short-smaHsf 
but  on  the  whole,  the  black  oat  secmt  that  which  is  most 
generally  cultivated. 

Th« 
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Die  Mt  crop  IS  edtfimdhly  momtt,  ftud  afterwards  bound 
tip  ill  theiveS)  and  transported  in  like  manner  with  the 
btfrlttir  Afid  other  crops,  to  the  baHi  or  stack-^yard.  Itt 
^^rttkgt  prodiicei  when  ^own  upon  the  flag,  40  bosheb 
the  first  crop ;  after  wheat  S4  bushels :  bnt,  to  use  the 
atpression  of  the  country,  if  IS  bushels  per  acre  are  ob^ 
tsilied  by  sowing  six,  or  that  the  farmer  can  net  two 
grains  only  for  one  that  is  sown,  he  begms  to  think  it 
Jngk  rime  to  discontinue  cropping.  The  oat-straw  if 
generally  used  for  fodder  in  thcbam'^ards ;  and,  so  far 
M  #as  commonly  understood,  the  oats  are  employed  a$ 
iMMebfbod  solely  i  there  being  few  shelling-mills,  and 
little  or  no  oatmeal  manufafhired  in  the  country. 

The  Mack  oat  is  mostly  found  to  outweigh  the  white 
dttti  from  two  to  four  pounds  per  bushel,  'i'here  are  in* 
Mlicef,  howeirer,  of  the  potatoe  and  other  white  oats 
Wdghing  40lbs«  per  bushel,  although  the  general  average 
will  not  warrant  a  higher  return  than  from  34  to  96lbs. 
tte  ftriked  Winchester  measure. 

Fhiai  the  same  authority  that  the  statement. of  the  pro- 
duce  of  barley  is  derived,  by  the  drill-husbandry,  in  the 
pracoding  seAion,  there  is  now  to  be  detailed  the  result 
of  a  similar  trial  respecting  the  pro'Uuce  of  oats.  A  piece 
of  land  on  Biddedown,.  in  the  parish  of  Ilfi*acombe  (the 
soil  and  substratum  of  which  may  be  understood  by  re* 
ferencc  to  the  $eld  where  the  barley  was  cultivated),  after 
beia^;  spaded  and  burnt,  and  dressed  with  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  lime  per  acre,  was  fir^t  sown  with  wheat,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  oats.  The  oat  arishy 
#r  stubble,  was  not  ploughed  up  until  Lady  Day,  between 
which-  time  and  Midsummer  it  was  thrice  ploughed, 
dressed  with  160  horse-loads,  or  seams,  of  rottem  dung  ' 
fcr  acre,  tnd  turnips  drilled  in  rows,  about  a  foot  a-part, 
im  the  Utter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.    fThese 

N  2  were 
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were  all  hoed,  and  set  out  regularly  in  the  rows}  and  the 
turnips  were  all  drawn  from  off  the  field  before  the  10th  o£ 
March;  when,  after  once  ploughing,  white  oats  were  drilled' 
in  rows,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  ii^ches  and  a  qoaiter* 
The  intervals  were  twice  scarified  with  the  cpulten  ;-  ci^ 
ting  about  two  inches  of  the  spaces  each  time  j.  and  onoB. 
horse-hoed,  cutting  about  five  inches  of  the  interval  i  ^nd. 
by  the  same  operation  moulding  up  the  rows  of  iponi.. 
The  crop  was  mown  at  harvest,  and  bound  into  sheavq^ 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  through^  .at  the  band>  thrashed, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  yielding  -a  produce  of-  1.15 
bushels  per  acre ;  each  bushel  weighing,  by  estiiqatioii» 
about  35 lbs. 

A  part  of  the  field,  which  was  precisely  the  same  in 
quality,  and  had  undergone  the  same  treatment*  wa%. 
sown  brond-cast,  and  harrowed  in  ;  and  yielded  a  produtf^ 
at  the  rate  of  SS  bushels  per  acre  :  the  graia^ .  ap^^rendy^ 
of  the  same  quality. 

The  value  of  the  land  upon  which  these  crops- 
raised)  is  rated  at  40 j-.  [Kr  acre;  it  was  seeded  dovPF at 
the  time  of  the  last  huoing,  tlic  iiitcrvab  wiih-  Gibs,  of, 
red  clover,  and  half  a  pock  of  hievrc,  or  ray  ^rasSp-  per 
:4cre.  ► 

m  . 

m 
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It  has  Ivrcu  before  remarked,  that  trench-ploughing  is 
nearly,  if  not  wi.olly,  confined  to  the  praclicc  of  or.e  gen- 
tleman in  this  part  of  the  distil^t.  Supposing  tliis  opera* 
tion  to  have  been  performed,  and  that  the  ground  has 
been  or.ce  or  twice  well  dragged,  harrowed  and  rolled^ 
oats  arc  put  in  by  Mr.  Exter  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  noticed  of  wheat  and  barley,  requiring  vbout  tw<> 
bushed  and  ?.  half  of  seed  per  a«re.    The  drilled  .ground 

is 
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IS  then  rolled  close  dv^wn,  and  compressed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  heavy  moorstone  roller.  This  crop  is  scuf- 
fled and  horse-hoed,  at  nearly  the  same  stages  of  its 
growth  as  has  been  stated  of  barley ;  it  is  harvested  and 

.thrashed  much  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  fair  average 
produce  is  given  in  at  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  oat- 
stubble  is  ploughed  under  before  Christmas^  and  is  left 
untouched  in  that  state  until  about  the  middle  of  May; 

.when  it  is  cross-ploughed,  harrowed,  and  prepared  for 
tnmips* 

It  has  occurred  in  a  few  instances,  for  lay  oats  to  have 
been  made  the  breaking*crop,  and  to  serve  with  stibse- 
qaent  dressings,  as  the  forerunner  to  a  crop  of  wheat :  in 
these  cases,  a  produce  has  far  exceeded  the  average  ob- 
tained from  the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivating  oats  in  this 

^country ;  for,  as  this  is  usually  made  the  last  of  a  series  of 
w]ute  straw  crops,  and  the  culture  of  it  .merely  to  plough 

.down  the  former  stubble,  and  harrow  from  five  and  a  half 

,to  six  bushels  of  seed-corn  in,  the  farmer  generally  con- 
siders himself  very  well  rewardcdi  if  this  last  crop  will 
amount  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  oats  commonly  cul- 
tivated will  weigh  about  UClbs.  the  striked  Winchester 
bushel. 

DISTRICT  JIh 

'  In  both  divisions  of  this  d!stri(fV»  black  oats  generally 

succeed  either  wheat  or  barley ;  these  are  sown  upon  the 

.first  ploughing  in  the  beginning  of  March,  five  busticls  to 

the  acre ;  and  average  a  general  produce  of  W  bushels, 

36lbs.  each,  per  acre. 


w    k  c^  -k    »   •  ^^ 
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DISTRICT  IP'. 

The  land  proving  so  very  favourable  to  the  eultutv  «£ 
barley,  but  few  oats  arc  sown,  and  those  only  the  last  of 
the  three  white  straw  crops  put  in  upon  one  ploughingi 
and  accompanied  with  the  same  grass-seeds  before  men* 
tioned.  Average  produce  of  oats,  25  bushels  of  401bi« 
and  a  half  each,  per  acre.  On  the  stronger  lands,  some 
exceptions  occurred  to  the  more  common  husbandry  of 
the  district,  where  it  was  usual  to  make  oats^  instead  of 
turnips  or  whrat,  the  first,  or  toeaking  crop.  In  this 
^  case,  the  ground  is  ploughed  clean,  and  to  a  good  fdl 
pitch  in  February }  oats,  from  five  to  six  bushels  per  acre» 
are  sown  upon  the  flag,  and  harrowed  in. 

The  oat-stubble  is  ploughed  immediately  after  harrettf 
got  as  clean  as  possible,  and  dressed  with  the  utnal  qutil* 
tity  of  lime,  sown  broad-cast  about  the  middle  of  No« 
vember  with  wheat,  harrowed  in,  and  succeeded  with 
barley  and  seeds.  Produce  :  oats,  40  bushels ;  wheat,  SOi 
and  barley,  32  bushels,  per  acre. 

DISTRICT  r. 

Oats  beinc;  generally  the  last  of  a  scries  of  white  straw 
c*  =1^3,  and  sown  upon  one  ploughing,  seldom  exceed  the 
produce  of  bnrley,  weighing  from  3')  to  4-0 lbs.  the  stfuck 
Winchester  measure.  The  large  extent  of  j^asS,  in  com* 
parison  with  the  tillage-land  at  Buckland  and  Widdc- 
combe  in  the  Moor,  in  some  measure  accoimts  for  the 
average  given  in  of  the  rorn-crops  in  those  parishes. 
Oats,  4-0  bushels  \  wheat,  20 ;  and  barley,  32  bushels,  per 
acre.  The  former  is  often  made  the  breaking  crop,  and 
sown  after  skirting,  in  preparation  for  wheat. 

DISTRICT 
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•  The  average  produce  of  the  oat  crop  in  this  district)  is 
M  bttsheki  of  40lb$.  each,  per  acre. 


DISTRICT  rij. 


The  cnhure  of  oats  being  generally  upon  the  old  lay* 
gronndsi  through  this  district,  their  average  produce  is 
stated  at  ^0  bushels  per  acre. 


SECTS.  VIII.  AND  IX. BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

DISTRICT  /. 

A  FB\y  hog-pease  and  some  beans,  are  occasionally  cul- 
tivated} but  not  to  an  extent  deserving  a  place  in  the  com- 
mon husbandry  of  this  distriO. 

DISTRICT  II. 

The  soil  in  many  places  southwardly  of  Stoodleigh,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  round  Tiverton,  being  favour- 
able to  the  culture  of  grey  and  good  boiling  pease,  it  is 
common  to  cultivate  those  crops  in  the  following  manner  : 
a  part  of  the  lay-ground  intended  to  be  broken  up  for  a 
Murte  of  tillage,  is  dressed  with  about  80  or  120  scams  of 
good  form-yard  and  stable  dung;  this  is  neatly  turned 
.ttoder  a  moderately  thick  slice,  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  pease  sown  broad-cast^  and  harrowed  in ; 
ihiB  aecd  requircdi  if  for  grey  or  h(>g-pease^  foin:  bushels  \ 

N  4r  white 
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white,  or  Prussian  boilers,  about  three  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Produce  of  hog-pease,  24  bushels;  of  boilers,  18  bushels 
per  acre.  The  pea-stubbles  are  dressed  with  six  or  eight 
hogsheads  of  lime  per  acre,  and  sown  with  wheat  i  the 
produce  of  which  very  seldom  fall  short  of  26  bushels  per 
acre.  The  small  pea-straw  or  haulm,  is  commonly  used 
as  rack-meat  for  horses  before  Candlemas. 

DISTRICT  r. 

A  few  pease  and  beans  have  been  recently  cultivated  at 
Tcigngrace,  and  found  to  answer  very  well. 

DISTRICT   ri. 

9 

The  early  Charlton  pea  is  often  sown  as  a  breaking- 
crop  in  the  month  of  February.  These  will  be  ready  for 
the  barn  by  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  land,  if  not 
previously  dressed  for  the  pease,  is  manured  at  an  expense 

little  short  of  four  guineas  nnd  a  half  per  acre,  and  sowa 

•J 

with  turnips ;  these  are  fed  ofF  in  the  course  of  the  eft- 
suing  winter,  and  followed  with  barky  and  seeds  in  the 
spring.  Average  produce  of  the  Cliarlton  pease,  from 
three  bushclij  of  seed,  22  bushels ;  that  of  grey  pease,  from 
four  bushels  of  seed,  2(>  bushels  \ki'  acre.  A  few  horse- 
beans  arc  also  occasionally  sown  in  different  parts  of  this 
distri<El. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Long  Barn,  finds  j)case  opon  the  old 
lays,  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  The  ground  is 
sometimes  trench-ploughed  in  February,  and  sown  broad- 
cast before  the  middle  of  March,  with  the  earliest  pease 
that  can  be  procured.  An  early  harvest  is  material,  on 
account  of  cleaning  the  arish  in  time  for  putting  in  wheat. 
This  arish  is  occasionally  sown  with  brush  turnips,  fol- 
lowed with  barley,  and  laid  down  with  seeds.  The  latter 

mode 
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mode  leaves  tlie  land  in  good  condition^  and  tlircc  valu- 
able crops  are  obtained  within  twenty  months. 


SECT.  X. — TARES. 


DISTRICT  7. 


Tare9  are  ibmetimes,  although  rather  sparingly,  sown 
fer  spring-food  in  this  distrifl :  why  they  are  not  more 
generally  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  is  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  land  being  so  highly  charged  with  water  during 
winter,  that  the  north-easterly  winds  proceeding  from 
Ezmoor  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  ad  with  such  excessive 
"violence  on  the  saturated  soil,  as  entirely  to  perish  and 
destroy  that  plant,  which  at  an  early  period  of  the  winter, 
promised  every  thing  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  far- 
mer, as  an  ample  supply  of  spring-food  for  his  ewes  and 
lambs.  This  evil,  thanks  to  Idnd  Providence,  is  not  with- 
out its  remedy ;  and  when  that  shall  be  resorted  to,  in  the 
manner  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  demands,  win- 
ter tares,  mixed  with  rye,  will  form  as  valuable  a  source 
of  spring  food  in  the  county  of  Devon,  as  they  are  al- 
ready found  to  be  in  other  parts  of  England.  * 

A  circumstance  deserving  notice,  occurred  lately  in  the 
parish  of  Chittlehampton,  where  a  field  of  winter  tares 
was  cultivated  and  fed  down,  the  first  time,  by  the  end  of 
March  -,  the  second  time  by  the  middle  of  May :  and  at 
both  times  the  plant  were  eaten  down  very  close ;  and  afccr 
the  second  feeding,  left  to  stand  for  a  crop.  This  was 
harvested  early  in  August,  and  yielded  rather  more  than 
'dO  bushels  per  acre.  The  stock  which  depastured  upon 
Ibese  tares,,  were  sheep  and  yearling  calves,  during  which 

•time 
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time  they  were  observed  to  thrive,  and  do  fully  as  well 
might  be  e:(pe£led  on  the  best  pastures  during  suaimer. 

These  tares  were  sown  in  the  preceding  September^ 
upon  a  wheat-stubble>  after  being  once  ploughed  -,  three 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in. 

The  same  gentleman  has  since  cultivated  tares  for  hay, 
and  has  had  one  ton  and  a  half  from  the  stack  per  acre* 
He  finds  that  the  best  way  is  to  mow  the  tares,  and  let 
them  lay  till  they  begin  to  shew  some  considerable  degree 
of  heat,  when  the  swarths  are  opened  asd  spread  oat ; 
and  after  they  are  well  dried,  the  hay  is  put  together,  and 
thould  be  consumed  or  eaten  early  in  the  winter,  on 
account  of  its  becoming  harsh  and  rigid »  by  exposure  to 
the  March  winds.  The  nourishing  quality  of  this  hay, 
when  given  alone,  to  horses,  required  its  quantity  ta  be 
limited,  and  to  supply  the  remainder  of  thehr  food  with 
clover  or  meadow-hay.  The  same  gentleman  remark^ 
that  when  the  crop  is  heavy,  the  lower  parts  of  the  bines 
will  be  less  inviting  than  the  upper  part  i  and  in  order 
that  the  whole  should  be  eaten  evenly  up,  he  recommends 
the  tare-hay  to  be  cut  small  in  a  common  engine.  Tlie 
tares  should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  lower  part  of  the 
bine  is  in  full  pod,  and  its  upper  part  in  blossom. 

The  crops  here  alluded  to,  were  valued  by  the  pro* 
prietor,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  an  increased 
quantity  of  manure.  A  good  fair  crop  of  tares,  whether 
used  for  soil,  or  made  into  hay,  may  be  estimated  at  GA 
per  acre. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Tares,  which  Mr.  Exter  occasionally  cultivates  with  a 
Tiew  to  green  food  onlyi  are  generally  put  in  upon  wheatf 

barleyi 
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barley,  or  oat  shibbks,  ploughed  down  immediately  after 
harvesti  and  the  tares  drilled  in  rows  of  one  foot  a-part» 
and  found  to  afFord  a  valuable -supply  of  spring  food,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  summer.  Both  winter  and 
spring  tares  are  occasionally  cultivated  for  soiling;  some 
remarkably  fine  ones  were  observed  in  the  middle  of 
November  near  Tiverton.  At  Drcwstexgnton,  where  win- 
ter tares  are  also  frequently  sown  for  spring  food>  once 
eaten,  and  then  shut  up  for  a  crop,  they  average  a  produoo 
of  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  The  vetch  haulm  proves  very 
good  horse-food,  particularly  if  the  crop  is  not  left  to 
stand  beyond  the  time  that  the  lower  pods  are  ripe.  These 
are  generally  sown  upon  wheat  stubbles,  and  are  always 
considered  a  good  preparation  for  a  following  crop  of 

wheat. 

DISTRJCT  ir. 

T^rti  ase  sown,  by  some  particular  persons,  for  green 
food,  but  this  must  not  be  considered  as  forming  a  part 
ef  the  common  husbandry  of  the  distriA. 

A  neat  and  profitable  system  of  management  is  pursued 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Froude,  of  Dartington,  upon  about 
sixty  acres  of  arable  land.  The  first  preparation  is  to 
winter-fallow  ten  acres,  and  dung  for  potatoes  and  early 
and  late  turnips  sown  upon  two-furrow  ridges. 

Second  year — Potatoe  and  turnip  land  sown  in  aboiu 

equal  quantities^  with  oats  and  barley. 
Third  year — The^e  stubbles  sown  with  winter,    and  the 

sprlne;  following  with  summer  tares,  for  late  soiling. 
Fourth  year — ^Thc  winter  tare  ground  drilled  for  early 

turnips,    drawn  or  fed  ofi^  and  sown  with  wheatj  on 

which, 
Fifth  year— in    the    spring    following,    is  sown  clover 

and  other  seeds;    the  summer  tare    ground  winter- 

fal|owed|  and  sown  with  barley  and  oat^  with  seeds. 

The 
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'tht  winter  of  the  sixth  year  break  up  and  rcnc^  the  same 
routine  of  cropping,  varying  the  green  and  white  straw 
crops  regularly  throughout  the  shifts.  It  is  but  justice  to 
add|  that  Mr.  Froude's  early  turnips  and  ruta  baga  were 
4iy  far  the  best  noticed  in  the  country;  they  were  evenly 
set,  and  at  proper  distances  on  the  ridges;  the  potatoes 
-could  not  possibly  promise  to  be  more  abundant. 

Through  the  fifth,  sixth>  and  seventh  distrids,  tarei 
•are  also  cultivated,  the  average  produce  of  which,  when 
kept  for  a  crop,  is  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 


SECT.  XI. TURNIPS. 

When  a  part  of  the  crop  for  which  the  land  is  first 
.opened  consists  of  turnips,  they  are  either  sown  upon  the 
spaded,  veiled,  or  skirted  land,  or  upon  a  part  of  the 
same  shift  broken  up  for  summer-fallow.  In  the  former 
case,  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  is  applied  with  the  ashes, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  ground  is  dressed  with  from  eighty 
to  160  scams  of  rottenr  dung  (from  2|to  3  cwt.  each) 
per  acre.  The  turnips  are  most  commonly  the  white 
loaf,  green,  or  purple  sorts,  sown  broad-cast,  in  the 
month  of  July;  sometimes,  although  rarely,  thinned, 
weeded,  or  set  out  with  the  hoe,  and  usually  kept  to 
supply  that  interval  of  green  food  between  the  end  of  the 
rouen  or  aftermath,  and  the  first  bite  for  the  ewes  and 
lambs  in  the  watered  meadows. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  larger  parts  of  the  turnips 
cultivated  in  this  distrift  are  sown  broad-cast,  and  in  this 
way,  still  there  are  many  gentlemen,  who  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  prefer  the  ridge  method,  first  intro- 
duced and  practised  with  so  much  success  in  Scotland. 

Brush 


Brush  turnipS)  or  those  sown  immediately  after  harvest 
upon  the  wheat  stubbles,  arn  but  little  attended  to,  but 
when  they  are  sown,  the  farmers  willingly  confess  the 
fldmntages  they  derive  from  such  a  seasonable 'supply  *in 
the  spring  of  the  ^y ear.  Neither  roUikig  for  the  supposed 
dcstruftion  of  the  fly,  or  harrowing  .for  the  purpose  of 
kxjsening  the  roots,  and  giving  thr  tomips  a  better  chance 
Ibrl  appleing,  seem  much  known  or  pradised  in  this 
•ounty.  Sonie-4>f  the  larger,  turnips  are  occasionaUy' 
drawn'  m\d  eaten  upon  an  adjoining  dry  field,  but. the 
great  bulk'  of  the  turnips  cultivated  are  .consumed  where 
tbcy  grow )  the  expense  of'  ^either  of  these  means  varies 
aocording  to  the^lk  )of  the  crop,  and  the  coDVeniences 
fbe  farmer  may  have  by  his  09m  or  the  agistment  -stock 
of  others,  for  consuming  thf^'crop.  with  the  :greatest 
tfcoDomy. .  An  acre  of  good  unhoed  tx^mips  as  usually 
valued  from  50/.  to  3/.  The  winters  in  Devonshire  being 
generally  very  mild,  and  not  in  the  least  unfavourable  to 
the  duration  of  the  turnip  crops^  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  in  preserving  them  through  the  seve- 
xitjof  that  jeason.  .    1 

;  •  '      ■     •   •  .  '  .t    ■  .  ■  . 

t>iSTXICt    II. 
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Mr,  Exter^s  prafkice  in  the  cultivation  of  his  turnip 
ttop  iSf  to  JKYw  with  a*good  full  dressing  of  manure  upon 
his  oat  stubble^  this  crop,  tops  andtaib  included,  is  sup- 
posed generally  to  reach  from  eighteen  to  twenty«fbur  tons 
per  acre;  they  are  set  from  eight  to  ten  inches  m  the 
rows,  which  are  laid  out  from  twenty. four  to.  thirty 
inches  asunder  ;  they  are  most  frequently  drawn  off  the 
kml  where  they  grow,  and  spread  evenly  to  sheep,  in 
ioaie  dry,  well-sheltered  field,  or  carried  home  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  ;staU4ecding,  or  given  to  other  cattle  in  the  house. 

DISTRICT 
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ifismcr  III. 

When  turnips  sown  upon  the  vcDed  s|nd 
hnds  in  the  oountrj  bordering  upon  the  Little  Dart  mcKp 
are  found  to  fail,  the  land  is  then  dressed  as  usual  wkk 
lime,  and  sown  with  wheat ;  but  when  the  turnips  sue*, 
ceed,  thejr  are  fed  oflF  m  the  course  of  the  winter^  and  ast 
the  huid  may  be  more  or  less  dry  and  tender,  is  so 
with  barley  or  oats  -,  if  the  formcTj^  about  8  Ibt^  per 
of  clover  is  sown,  mown  once  or  twice,  as  circumstanoea 
may  require,  dressed  with  tlie  usual  quantity  of  limc» 
ploughed  under,  and  wheat  hacked  in  upcm  the  flag.  If 
oats  succeed  the  turnips,  the  stuU>le  is  immediate^ 
turned  under,  the  ground  got  as  clean  as  possible,  dressed 
with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime,  and  sown  with  wheat  ift 
like  manner. 

viSTjticT  jy. 

Upon  the  free-stone  lands  of  Stoke-Gabriel,  Faigntoii» 
&c.  the  land  is  generally  winter-fallowed  for  turnips,  and 
dressed  with  farm-yard  and  stable  dung ;  many  excellent 
crops  of  turnips  are  thus  procured,  and  which  would  be 
far  more  valuable,  was  any  attention  paid  to  hoeing,  har- 
rowing, or  setting  them  regular  in  the  ground :  the  tur* 
nips  are  followed  with  wheat  or  barley,  in  the  manner 
before  noticed.  The  broad-cast  husbandry  is  commonly 
preferred  among  the  farmers.  The  usual  value  of  a  good 
fair  crop  of  this  description,  is  estimated  at  about  4/.  per 
acre. 

Through  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  distriAs,  brush  tur* 
nips  are  occasionally  sown,  and  found  to  yield  a  seaMw 
able  supply  of  green  food  in  the  spring  of  the  year* 

SECT. 
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From  wlii^it  has  been  already  said  of  the  culture  of  th« 
commoD  turnip^  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  much  pro^ 
gress  has  been  made  iii  the  management  of  ruta  bagat 
which  being  recently  introduced^  is  occasionally  cultivated 
broad«-cast,  or  on  two-furrow  ridges,  sown  about  the  .end 
of  May }  and  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  it  hitherto  ex- 
tends, is  found  to  answer  extremely  well,  and  may  be 
generally  estimated  as  a  valuable  and  improving  crop. 

Mr.  Extcr  sows  his  ruta  baga  in  ridges,  usually  put 
in  about  the  end  of  May,  with  the  same  preparation  as 
for  the  common  turnip,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  they 
are  always  sufficiently  advanced  to  thin,  and  plant  out  io 
the  vacant  or  missed  places  in  the  ridges,  or  to  remove 
Ito  other  situations  previously  prepared  to  receive  them. 
At  this  time  the  green  Norfolks  are  usually  sown  i  the  re- 
lative produce  noticed  by  Mr.  Extcr,  between  the.  trans- 
planted Swede  and  the  Norfolk  green  turnip,  under  pre- 
cuiety  the  same  circumstances,  as  to  {he  nature  and  con- 
dition  of  the  land,  is,  as  628  to  831;  giving  a  .most  de* 
cided  preference  to  the  formeri  after  amply. defraying  thfiL 
additional  expense  of  transplanting. 


SECT.  XIIJ. — KHOL  RABI. 

*  '  •  ■ 

'I*ng  khol  rabi,  or  dborve-ground  turnip  cabbage,  culti- 
^tatetl  by  Mr.  Basset,  of  Watermouth,  although  in  thi 
midbt  of  S^wedish  turnips  (which  were  not  touched),  were 
every  one  eaten  by  the  hares  'ind  i-abbits :  they  are  stated 
%o  be  remarkably  sweet,  and  "iequrily  hardy,  as  many  of 
^  them 
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them  were  frequently  pulled  up  and  put  in  again^  striking 
and  growing  afterwards  in  an  unusual  manner. 

The  result  of  some  other  trials  and  experimentSy  have 
been  politely  promised  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Board. 
An  experiment  has  been  made  by  Colonel  Orchard  onr 
the  culture  of  khol  rabi,  the  result  of  which,  so  far  at 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Surveyor,  promises  to. 
answer  very  well. 


SECT.  XIV. CARROTS. 

The  drill  husbandry  carried  on  at  Eggsford,  does  not 
appear  to  differ  in  any  material  degree  frcm  what  has 
been  already  stated  as  the  practice  of  Mr.  Extcr. — Mr. 
Fello\^$,  however,  adds  the  culture  of  carrots,  a  root 
for  which  a  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  Eggsford  seems 
particularly  adapted.  Tlie  very  early  stage  of  the  growth 
of  thb  root,  when  viewed  by  the  Surveyor,  precluded 
any  further  observations  being  made,  than  that  they  ap- 
peared rather  thick  hi  the  rows,  but  otherwise  cLan  aud 
well  managed,  and  promising  to  rise  to  a  considerable 
crop.  However  unwilling  many  of  the  tenantry  of  this 
neighbourhood  seemed  at  first  to  adopt  a  practice,  the 
examples  of  which  had  been  marked  with  such  decided 
superiority,  still  it  was  not  without  pleasure  that  the 
Surveyor  heard,  during  his  short  visit  at  Eggsford,  that 
several  applications  had  been  made  by  the  tenants,  re- 
questing a  short  loan  of  those  implements,  from  the  use 
of  which  such  peculiar  advantages  had  been  derived  bj 
tlieir  munificent  landlord. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  carrot  culture  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ottcry  St.  Mary,  is  ascribed  to  the  womc;^ 

hoers 
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iioers  being  generally  engaged  in  the  wooHcn  manufiic- 
tories  of  that  to^wn« 


SECT.  XV.— I^OTATOES. 

Tnt  gentlemen  who  particularly  cultivate  this  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  are^  Lord  Fortescuey 
Mr.  Inkleton,  of  Yeo  Town,  near  Barnstable^  and  Mr. 
Basset,  of  Watcrmouth,  tlear  Ilfracombe.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  these  gentlemen,  the  old  fresh  lazy-bed  mode^^ 
(which  seems  to  have  taken  great  root  in  Devonshire), 
has  completely  given  way  to  the  more  neat  and  profitable 
method  of  planting  the  iets  in  rows,  and  immediately 
upon  the  dung. 

The  ground  usually  chosen  for  the  culture  of  this 
root,  is  a  stubble  field,  after  the  ordinary  course  of  white 
strai^rierops,  or  a  piece  of  old  clover  lay,  either  of  which 
arel»^Okcn  up  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  and 
potatoes  of  an  early  sort,  called  painted  ladies,  are  put  in 
about  the  middle  of  April;  the  red  Irish' apple  sort  about 
tife  ritiddle  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June^  and  in  the 
fbUdwihg  manner : — Furrows  are  drawn  at  the  distance  of 
two  feet  and  a  half  a-part,  straight  across  the  field,  in  the 
direAion  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted)  in  the  bottom 
of  these  furrows,  the  dung  is  usually  spfead  in  the  pi'o- 
portion  of  160  seams,  or  horse-loads  per  ticre;  upon  this 
dung  the  poratoe  setts  are  pliaced'regulariy  atihi  distance 
of  about  six  inches,  requiring  getierany-abditt^  eight  bags 
per  acre*;  The  mould  raised  fikna  the  fhwioW,  which 
tecdvM  the  duhg  «uid  ietts.  Is  theii  piMjg&ed  back 
igAn^  and  ih  thitf  situitioh  the  fifcid  remains  until  the 
phhts  appear  sufficiently  to  mark  the  inte^^vali  which  is 
*  iMnroN.]  o  then 
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then  hone-hoed,  and  that  operation  is  followed  bv  tho 
double-breasted  plough^  the  mould-boards  of  which  ve 
set  so  wide,  as  to  make  the  raised  earth  just  meet  upon 
the  rows,  and  completely  cover  the  young  potatoe  plants : 
these,  in  a  growing  season,  will  very  soon  be  seen  above 
this  second  covering,  when  the  mould-boards  of  the 
double-breasted  plough  are  farther  spread,  and  the  last 
moulding  is  completed  by  throwing  the  earth  firom  the 
Intervals  upon  the  ridges,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  plants 
as  high  as  it  will  lie:  the  rows  are  then  examinedy  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  any  of  the  potatoe  plants  on 
which  clods  may  have  fallen,  as  for  drawing  and  cutting 
out  any  weeds  that  may  be  among  them  ;  and  this  com* 
pletes  the  dressing.  One  man  and  one  horse  on  a  welt 
proportioned  field  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  lying  so£- 
ficiently  level  for  the  plough  to  work  both  ways,  will 
horse-hoe  three  acres  per  day,  and  the  same  qnantitj  in 
the  subsequent  operations  of  moulding  of  the  plants. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  farther  pains  taken  in 
preparing  the  setts,  than  to  be  careful  in  preserving  two 
or  three  eyes  to  each.  A  single  row  of  potatoes  planted 
at  this  distance,  will  occupy  the  whole  interval,  and  ren* 
dcr  it  very  difScuk  for  any  one  to  pass  through  them  by 
the  1st  of  August.  Whenever  the  potatoe  has  attained 
its  full  growth,  it  will  be  always  shewn  by  change  of 
colour,  and  the  witiicring  of  the  stalks.       , 

Preparatory  to  taking  up  the  potatoes,  the  stalks  are 
all  drawn  and  colledVed  into  heaps;  sometimes  carried 
home,  but  more  frequently  strewed  upon  the  adjoining 
public  roads  (to  be  ground  down  by  the  traffic,  and  after- 
wards- gathered  into  heaps,  and  carried  awi^y  with  the 
road  scrapings)}  the  potatoes  are  then  ploughed  np  with 
one  horse;  the  plough  being  drawn  empty  up  hill,  and 
working  downwards,    by  holding  the  conker  as  close  as 

possible 
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possible  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  row,  so  as  to  avoid 
cuttingi  but  cl(!aring  the  potatoes.  This  manner  of  plough- 
ing them  up  will  keep  ten  or  twelve  women »  boys   and 
girls  employed  in  gathering  and  filling  the  carts^  placed 
at  convenient  distances  in  the  field,  as  well  for  receiving 
as  removing  the  potatoes  to  the  cavesi  heaps,  piles,  pits^ 
holes,  ricks,  or  berrys  (for  by  all  such  terms   they  are 
known  in  this  country),  previously  prepared  to   receive 
them»  the  bottoms  of  which  arc  on  a  level  with  the  sur* 
rounding  ground,  and  are  generally  of  sufficient  area  to 
contain  from  100  to  120  bushels.    The  cost,  per  were,  of 
this  culture,  taking  the  field  up  from  its  stubble  state^. 
may  be  estimated  as  follows:  ^ 

First  ploughing  in  the  stubble,  •.^^.•••••••••..•••^.•••.•j.  0  10    0 

Searing  to  receive  the  dung,  and  turning  back  -i 
the  raised  mould  upon  the  setts,  ••••....•••.••••  j 

flors^^AQCingi  •••.•.•••t«*.*.M«*.«...«*«*»«..».*«.«.M***.«.«t.«.  v     2h  -y^  o 
Twice  moulding  up  with  the  double-breasted  -i 

plough,     •MM«M«M«.*M.4«.«MM««.t««M**««««««*IM..M.«*..«.    J 

160  seams  of  good  rotten  dung,  including  the  '^ 
ordinary  expense  of  filling  and  distance  of  >    4    0    0 
packing,  at  10/.  per  score,  .••^••m«.m..m.. 3 

8  bags  of  potatoes  for  setts,  .««.....iM..........M....i..  10    0 

WUttmg      tiie       SettS,^   •••••«*M.«M.«Mi«.«MMM.*..M««*.«t*«MMi      U  V  W; 

Spreading  the  dung  and  putting  down  the  setts,    0    5     0 

Taking  up  and  hoeing^ • m.........  (26 

ThatchiQglhree  caves,  generally  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  produce  of  an  acre,  including  the  ^076 
•value  of  the  wheat  straw  reed,  ••••••.—•.•••• 

KjCllftf    ••..•M.«M.....tM*.t.MMM«*MM..««W.«.J^  •    X  O  0' 

Tithe ^ .  0    3    0 

P^or's^rates,  and   other  parochial 

^  payments,  .^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.  0    4    6^ 

jf>9     8    0 

'"      ,  0  2  180bags» 
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120  bags,  the  proJuce  of  an  acrej  at  2j-.  6  J.  per  bag,  will 
amount  to  15/.  leaving  the  net  proiiti  by  this  estimate, 
of  51.  12/.  per  acre. 

The  application  of  potatoes  thus  produced,  when  cul- 
ti\'ated  on  a  larger  scale,  is  in  the  instances  before  us, 
for  the  purpose  of  stall-feeding  cattle.  Whether  this  is 
likely  to  answer  or  not,  must  form  a  subject  for  future 
consideration. 

Among  the  farmers,  boiled  potatoes,  seasoned  with  a 
small  quantity  of  barley-meal,  form  the  first  stage  of 
the  feeding  process  with  their  hogs ;  they  begin  in  this 
way,  and  as  the  animal's  appetite  may  require  pampering, 
continue  enriching  the  mass  till  they  finish  altogether  with 
barley-meal  or  grey  pease.  Steaming  potatoes  b  but 
little  known }  and  although  horses  will  for  some  time  eat 
them  raw,  they  are  seldom  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
same  is  not  to  be  stated  with  respeft  to  milch  cows,  as  by 
them  they  are  eaten  with  avidity,  and  found  to  be  great 
promoters  of  milk,  but  which  by  some  is  objeAed  to,  on 
account  of  its  inferior  quality.  Drying  potatoes  to  keep, 
converting  them  into  starch,  or  using  them  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  bread,  are  not  at  all  regarded 
as  objefls  of  economy  :  in  the  latter  case,  the  sweet  cake* 
like  quality  the  potutoe  communicates  ta  wheat  flour,  oc- 
casions a  far  greater  consumption  in  £imilies  where  such 
has  been  tried,  than  would  have  taken  place  in  the  same 
time  had  the  bread  been  made  of  clean  meal  or  flour 
alone.  Large  quantities  of  boiled  potatoes  are  now  usually 
served  up  in  all  families,  particularly  in  the  country,  and 
a^  far  as  they  are  eaten,  diminish  the  expenditure  ai  wdl 
of  anim^  as  of  other  vegetable  food. 

That  potatoes  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  manuring 
very  highly,  has  been  proved  from  experience;  yet  thers 
is  little  doubt  but  their  culture  would  become  far  more 

general 
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general  and  extensive,  didnot  an  opinion  prevail  amon^  the 
turners,  that  the  potatoc  crops  cat  jp  all,  or  very  nearly 
all  the  dung  applied  for  their  cuhurc.  As  the  appleing  of 
the  potatoc  keeps  the  mould  in  continual  motion  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  preceding  summer,  the  soil 
is  thereby  made  so  very  open  and  mellow,  as  to  subjc£l 
wheat,  when  sown  after  potatoes,  to  be  much  crippled  ( r 
root  fallen ;  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  therefore,  ge- 
nerally choose  to  follow  their  potatoes  with  barley,  and 
■  for  which  the  ptotatoe  ground  is  particularly  adapted. 

Potatoes  arc  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  this  distriA  in 
the  manner  before  described,  as  well,  as  in  the  mode  de* 
nominated  lazy-beds :  they  arc  strongly  recommended  for 
the  purpose  of  hunan  food,  but  by  no  means  generally 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle.    It  is  on  aU  occasions  necessary 
to  dung  very  highly   for  them,  and  thus  subjeAing  the 
other  parts  of  the  farm  to  an  unfair  contribution  of  its 
renovating  produce.     When  this  plant  is  designed  to  be 
put  into  lazy-beds,  the  ground  is  ploughed  some  time  in  the 
preceding  winter,  and  afterwards  seared  into  beds  of  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  width,    with  an  interval  of  about  IS 
or  20  inches.     The  manure  is  spread  upon   these  'bedSj^ 
and  the  setts  placed  regularly  upon  it  at  the  distance  of 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  square  :  the  earth  is  dug  from, 
out  the  interval,  which  thus  becomes  a  trench,  and  is  cast 
as  evenly  as  possible  on   both  hands,  covering  the  nearer 
tops  of  the  adjoining  beds.     As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
begin   to  shew  themselves,  they    receive    a  second   co- 
vering from  the  crumbs  before  left   in  the  trench,  and 
which  are  now  spread  over  tliem ;  and  not  unfrcqucntly, 
when  the  plahts  appear  to  be  about  cutting  the  ground  a 
second   time,    a  third  covering  is  ^ven  to  them,  with 
mould  procured  from  paring  down  the  sides  and  deepen- 
ing the  bottom   of  the  trench,  and  thus  raising  as  mudv 
{resh  e^rth  as  will  effect  this  purpose. 

o3  Thfce 
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These  repeal  c J  coverings  form  an  excellent  protcAiotf 
for  the  young  plants  against  the  late  spring  frosts;  and, 
as  from  this  third  covering  a  considerable  portion  of  .dead 
earth  is  found  to  occupy  the  surface  of  the  )^eds,  they  are 
less  liable  to  send  forth  weeds  to  the  injury  of  the  crop^ 
than  would  most  probably  have  been  the  case  had  the 
upper  covering  of  the  beds  consisted  of  Ipose  vegetable 
mould  only.  By  laying  qlfthe  interval  just  one  half  the 
width  of  the  bed,  and  keeping  a  ^eld  for  three  yeari, 
successively  under  this  mode    of  potatoe    culturej  the 

* 

whole  field  may  be  made  to  undergo  an  operation^  little, 
if  at  all  inferior  to  a  close  trenching,  in  which  case  it 
would  prove  an  excellent  preparation  for  nursery  g;round} 
plantations,  and  young  orchards. 

The  produce  from  this  management  in  various  parts  of 
the  district,  is  stated  to  flufhiate  from  120  to  160  bags 
pf  seven  score  each  per  acre,  and  the  prices  generally 
given  in,  will  average  about  2s.  6d.  per  bag.  The  quan- 
tity of  setts  required  in  this  culture  is  found  to  be  equal  to 

12  bags  of  potatoes  per  acre, £»  1     5  Q 

Winter  ploughing  the  land,  per  acre,  »«...^ 0  10  0 

lOOseamsof  dung,  at  4^.  per  seam, 2  13  4 

Tilling,  packing,  or  cpfrting,  ditto, 1     0  2 

9  men,  at  10^.  per  day  (no  drink),  ,. 0  13  4 

4  women,  2  to  spread  the  dung,  and  2  to  lay") 

the  setts,  at  Hd.  per  day  each, 5 

Second   covering,  4  men  as  above,   - 0     6  8 

Third  covering,  including  hoeing  and  drawing 

weeds,  

Taking  up  140  bags,  ai  ^t/.  per  bag, 13  4 

Caving  and  sorting,  h/.  per  bag, Oil  8 

Rent, — o 15  0 

Tithe  and  parochial  payments, o    7  6 

Estimated  expense^  per  acre,  TTio    5  4 

The 
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The  produce  of  an  acre  140  bags,  at  2/.  6 J,  per  bag^ 
will  amount  to  17/.  4J.  leaving  an  apparent  net  profit,  by 
die  statement,  16/.  18/.  Sd.  per  acre. 

In  the  Drewsteignton  quarter,  the  potatoe  crop  is  very 
often  put  in,  using  the  same  quantity  of  manure,  by 
planting  two  furrows,  and  leaving  an  interval  of  two 
farrows  more ;  the  mould  from  the  interval  is  used  for 
earthing  up  the  rows,  and  which  is  generally  done  by 
liand :  there  is  evidently  a  greater  expense  incurred  by 
this  praAice  th^n  in  the  one  above  described,  although 
the  average  produce  seldom  falls  short  of  140  bags  per 
acre ;  indeed,  this  may  be  fairly  stated  as  within  the 
usual  produce. 

In  other  parts  of  the  district  it  is  no  unusual  practice 
to  $core  the  field  into  beds  that  will  contain  five  rows  of 
potatoes  at  nine  inches  a-part,  with  aa  interval  of  about* 
two  feet  between  each  bed.    The  mould  is  then  cast  with 
the  common  shovel  on  the  Intervals,  the  dung  is  laid 
down  upon  the  cleared  surface,  and  the  setts  are  placed 
upon  it  as  above,  and  froai  eight  to  ten  Inches  a-part  hi 
the  rows ;  the  mould  Is  retymed  by  hand  upon  the  dung 
and  setts,  which,   as  before  stated,  receive  a  second  and 
a  third  covering,  and  seldom  average  less  than  140  bags 
per  acre.    The  excessive  labour  required  in  performing 
these  different  operations  must  be  qui^e  sufil^cient  to  dis«» 
courage  the  praAice^  at  least  upon  a  large  scale* 

DISTRICT  III. 

The  usual  mode  of  putting  in  potatoes  in  this  discHft, 
iS|  tQ  plant  them  in  single  rows,  in  the  manner  before  no^ 
ticed,  dreuing  with  about  fifty  cart-loads  of  farm-yard 
dung  (each  load  measuring  about  twenty-five  bushels)  ^ 
acre)i  and  thus  employing  full  three  pans  of  the  dung 

o4p  made 
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made  upon  the  farm ;  although  the  ox-noble  potatoe, 
and  others  of  a  hardy  sort^  where  the  land  has  lately  re^ 
ccived  a  full  dote  of  sea-sand,  are  sometimes  found  to  do 
very  well  without  any  fresh  manure :  they  are  moulded 
up  as  usual  with  the  double-breasted  plough,  and  costy  in 
taking  up  and  securing  from  the  frost,  from  26/.  to  30/. 
per  acre.  The  produce  of  the  fine  tabic  sort  is  averaged 
at  150  bags,  and  of  the  coarser  kind,  200  bags  of  sevea 
score  each  per  acre.  Their  value  in  the  field,  on  being 
^rst  taken  up,  is  2s,  per  bag,  but  towards  the  spring  of 
the  year  they  commonly  rise  to  2s.  6d.  per  bag  at  the 
heaps  or  berrys. 

DISTRICT    ir. 

Part  of  the  wheat  stubbles  are  winter-fallowed,  and 
occasionally  prepared  for  potatoes,  in  which  cases,  a  full 
dressing  of  dung  is  spread  evenly  upon  the  ground,  which 
is  then  ploughed  under  with  a  plough  having  a  shifting 
mould-board :  the  planting  is  begun  on  one  side  of  the 
field,  the  potatoe  setts  are  placed  in  every  third  fur- 
row, and  the  dung  of  the  two  next  furrows  raked  upon 
them ;  when  the  plants  sufficiently  mai/.  the  intervals^ 
they  are  horse-hoed,  and  afterwards  the  rows  arc  moulded 
up  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary,  with  the  double- 
breasted  plough.  They  are  plouglud  out,  gathered,  and 
stowed  away  in  ricks  or  berrys,  in  the  manner  before 
noticed. 

The  produce  of  the  table  potatoe  crop  seldom  falls 
?hort  of  350  bushels,  and  that  of  the  ox-noble  400 
bushels,  per  acre. 

The  culture  of  potatoes  in  the  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  dis- 
trifts,  not  diflering  in  any  degree  from  what  has  been 
already  noticed,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  subjedl. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  XVI.— CLOVER. 

The  value  of  clover  in  laying  the  land  down  for  grasti 
is  well  known  and  justly  appreciated  in  this  county;  it  is* 
however,  very  rarely  sown  clean ;  or  without  being  mixed 
irith  other  seeds,  trefoil,  white  clover,  and  ray-grass  or 
hievre.    The  quantity  usually  sown  is,  6  lbs.  of  red  clover  ; 
Slbft.  of  white  Dutch,   and  an   indefinite  proportion  of 
from  two  pecks  to  two  bushels  of  hievre,  per  acre :  or^ 
reducing  the  quantity  of  red  clover,  supply  the  difierence 
with  trefoil,  sowing  the  usual  proportions  of  white  Dutch 
clover  and  hievre  with  it.     On  cold  clay  soils  the  quan- 
tity of  hievre  is  largely  increased,  and  that  of  red  clover 
$eed  proportion^bly  diminished.    When  the  farmer  in^ 
tends  to  mow  the  first  crop  of  his  seeds  for  hay,  he  some- 
times spares  the  land  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  with  the 
first  spring  crop  after  wheat,  but  rarely  without  an  inter* 
mediate  crop  between  that  which  follows  turnips.    Al- 
though this  forbearance  is  not  prescribed  to  him  by  his 
fcovtoants,  nature  so  strongly  insists  upon  it,  that  without 
attending  to  its  di^tes,  his  seeds  become  so  feeble  as  to 
render  it  difiicult  to  cut  them,  and  are  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  attempting  to  convert  them  into 
hay.    Many  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  best  improving 
farmers,  find  their  account  in  manuring  the  young  seeds 
))cfore  and  during  the  frosty  season  in  winter.    This  pro« 
motes  an  early  vegetation,  and  is  found  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  ewes  and  lambs.     After  the  first  shoot  of  the 
seeds  are  fed  down  (and  during  which  time  the  hievre 
(Domes  forward  with  peculiar  advantage),  the  common 
paAice  is  to  shut  up  the  field  for  mowing,  when,  if  the 
plant  is  good,  the  season  favourable,  and  the  land  in  that 
|iaut  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  will 
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readily  admit  of,  from  SO  to  S5  cwt.  of  good  clorer, 
trefoil,  and  ray-grass  hay^  may  be  expcAed  from  an  acre. 

The  after-grass,  as  common  in  other  places,  is  usually 
fed  offV  The  first  or  second  crop  of  seeds  are  seldom 
mown  for  soil ;  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  second 
crop  of  clover  is  reserved  for  seed,  which  when  ripe,  is 
mown^  tied  into  bundles,  and  made  into  small  stocks 
that  arc  left  standing  in  the  field,  well  capped  with  wheat 
seed,  till  an  opportunity  ofiers  for  bringing  it  home  la 
thrash  and  mill  out  the  seeds. 

As  red  clover  is  but  seldom  sown  alonCf  such  lays  or 
stubbles,  after  the  first  year,  are  very  rarely  turned  under 
for  wheat;  but  where  such  has  been  praAised,  it  is 
always  found  to  answer  extremely  well.  Where  Ac 
lands  are  in  good  cultivation,  a  beautiful  and  spontaneous 
growth  of  white  clover  is  found  to  enrich  and  adorn  all 
the  fields.  And  as  such  little  attentioi¥  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  culture  of  that  grass  as  a  crop  alone^  or 
beyond  the  limits  before  stated ;  some  complaints  were 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  survey,  of  the  land  not  being 
so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  red  clover  as  formerly ; 
but  whether  these  statements  were  accurate  or  not,  they 
were  fortunately  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  altogether 
without  remedy. 

What  haa  been  just  stated  respcAing  white  Dutch 
clover,  or  the  honeysuckle,  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  of  trefoil  and  ray-grass ;  as  neither  of  those  grasses 
are  cultivated  singly,  for  the  purpose  of  a  crop  alcme. 

Sainfoin,  lucerne^  chicory^  and  hurnet,  seem  in  a  msun 
ner  unknown. 


SECT. 
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SECT,  XVII. — HOPS. 


Hops,  which  seem  voluntarily  to  spread  and  occupy  a 
place  in  most  of  the  sheltered  hedge-rows,  are  cultivated 
to  a  small  extent  in  the  valley  through  which  the  r  ver 
TcQ,  or  Dorn^eTi  runs,  in  the  parishes  of  Littleham  and 
Mbukleigh.  From  the  latter  of  (hose  places,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  taken ;  but  thejr  culture  is  so  very 
limited,  and  that  conducted  in  so  very  humble  a  manner, 
fhat  were  it  not  for  the  uniformity  prescribed  to  thi^ 
Report  by  the  Honourable  Board,  such  particulars  might 
f)C  very  well  omitted  ;  and  that  without  making  any  m»- 
ferial  chasm  in  the  agricultural  details  of  this  county. 

The  lower  plain  of  the  valley  through  which  the 
Dormer  runs,  averages  a  width  of  about  40  rods :  here 
the  soil  varies  froQi  a  moist  brown  loam  of  a  good  staple 
pn  a  yellow  woodland  clay,  to  a  pale  red,  or  rather  cedar<« 
coloured  loam,  equally  good  in  staple,  and  lying  on  4 
deep  stratum  of  rubbly  clay  of  the  same  colour.  The 
moist  brown  loam  first  described,  is  that  which  is  gene- 
Irally  preferred  for  hop-gardens,  and  which  in  preparation 
fs  first  spaded  and  burnt,  and  sown  with  turnips :  these, 
as  circumspinces  may  require  or  admit,  are  either  drawn 
pr  fied  off  the  land.  The  ground  thus  cleaned,  and  all 
[Appearance  of  its  late  surface  entirely  destroyed,  is  next 
(KOred  out  into  lipes  of  from  five  to  five  feet  and  a  half 
square,  at  t|^e  cqrners  of  which  holes  are  maJc,  and  in 
iHiich  rotten  dung  is  laid  in  a  proportion  of  about  cne« 
fourth  of  a  seam  to  es(ch  hole ;  the  dung  is  covered  over 
with  mould,  forming  a  hill  al)out  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
^th  a  bottom  of  abouf  two  feet,  anc}  a  top  of  one  foot 
dia^neter  each.  Setts  about  ^ye  inches  long,  with  tn^-o', 
fmd  when  possible  with  three  joints,  are  taken  up  about 
die  middle  of  February,  and  placed  in  the  hills  three  to 
facbi  and  pointing  to  those  segm:iUs^  or  pares  of  the 

hill, 


( 
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hill,  the  planter  wishes  to  have  occupied.  When  these 
plants  arc  shot  a  few  incl'^es,  one  small  pole  or  beam-stick 
is  placed  for  each  plant  to  climb  on  :  the  yoimi;  bines  are 
then  conduced  to  them,  and  trained  in  a  direction  with 
the  sun ;  secured  to  the  poles  with  the  blades  or  seed- 
stems  of  coarse  rushes. 

The  next  operation  is  to  hack,  hoc,  and  well  weed  the 
ground,  and  then  mould  up  the  several  hills  wit!i  clean 
earth.  The  hop-garden  is  then  left  for  bearing,  althocigh 
little  fruit  may  be  cxpeAcd  from  it  the  first  year.  This 
being  more  or  less,  when  it  becomes  ripe,  the  poles  are 
taken  down  and  stripped,  the  fruit  guchered  clean  from 
off  the  bines,  and  carried  to  a  kiln  for  drying.  From  the 
time  of  planting  the  ground,  the  expense  of  this  hop  cul- 
ture may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Greening  or  mossing  1100  hilU,  at  6  J,   per  \  ^;'    Z     ^ 

hundred  ^ 

Poling,  at  Is.  6fL  per  hundred 0  16     6 

Hackin;:',  or  hoeing  the  alleys,  ^^.  per  ditto 0     5     6 

Casting,  or  moulding  tlie  hills,  (uf.  per  ditto  ....  0     5     6 

Tyeing,  lOrt'.  per  ditto  0     9     2 

Taking  down  and  picking,   11/.  per  cwt.  if  an 

good  crop;    if  a  bad  one,  tiOs.  per  cwt./-    7     4.    0 

averaging  24' j".  per  cwt.  6  cwt.  per  acre....  J 

Drying,  2s.  Sd.  per  cwt 0  16     0 

Fuel,  2j.  per  ditto 0  12     0 

Bagging,  including  bags  and  making  0   19     0 

Ricking,  or  stacking  the  poles,  10//.  per  hun-") 

dred  hills  3 

First  cost  of  3300  poles,  at  21/.  per  hundred,")     _ 

,                -  f    2     0    0 

39/.  12/.  annual  interest  of  that  sum j 

Annual  supply  of  new  poles,  500 6     0     0 

ManurCj  260  seams,  at  1//.  per  seam 4     6     8 

Carried  forward -X-*^*     ^    ® 

Filling, 


/ 
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Brought  forward, ••>£•  SI-     9    0 

Filling,  packing,  or  carriage  ...^..^ -••^  1  13    4 

Rent ;^.2  10  0 

Tithfe,  Id.  per  lb 2  IG  0  . 

5    6     0 

Duty,  QJ.  per  lb ..^ ....•  ^  Iti    0 

PoorVrates,    12/.  lO^d.  m  the  pound  ren^,  i         ^ 

!/•  5/.9rf. — — .  J 

Road-rate,    Is.  6  J.  church-levy,   4</.  in  the  T    ^47 

pound,  4 /•  i  u.  •••■••••••••••••.••M«....«..««*.»*..av««.«.  J  * 

£.3S  10   8 

P«r  Cofitra. 
6cwt.  of  hops,  at  2s.  Id.  per  lb  "i;^.  /.  rf. 

being   the   net   average  price  ?■  70  0  0 

within  the  last  seven  vears  ......  3 

By  400  refuse  poles,  at  6d.  pcrT" 

hundred 5 

Apparent  net  profit  according  to  ^  on  ^a     m. 

this  estimate J 

£M\  4  0    jf.71     4     0 

As  the  hop-kiln  is  occasionally  otherwise  employed  than 
in  drying  hops,  no  notice  is  taken  of  its  first  cost,  and 
annual  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair ;  nor  are  the  hop* 
gardens  of  sufficient  extent  to  bear  any  statement  of  the 
interest  accruing  upon  the  first  cost  and  annual  supply  of 
baskets,  stools,  pitches,  barrows,  ladders,  forks,  and  other 
small  implements  necessarily  required  in  the  hop-grounds, 
and  which  amount  to  something  considerable  in  the 
large  hop  plantations  in  other  parts  of  England.  The 
▼ahie  of  the  hop-vines  or  old  bines,  are  not  brought  to 
account,  nor  M  the  advantage  of  sdling  the  bags  as  hops ; 
HSk  there  appears  to  be  a  most  prodigious  advantage  re- 
taking from  this  hosbandry :  but  whether  the  statement 

is 
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is  corrcfl  of  not,  it  is  faithfully  transmitted  as  receiYedy 
amd  that  from  a  planter  of  great  apparent  candour  and. 
experience. 

The  aspeft  always  preferred,  is  a  southern  one,  as 
much  protcdted  as  possible  from  the  north-west  and  north* 
easterly  winds.  The  efFeA  of  tliese  hop-gardens  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  farm,  is  that  of  laying  it  under  severe 
contribution  for  an  undue  proportion  of  its  manure,  a 
circumstance  most  strikingly  ol)scrvable,  wheneTer  the 
hop-ground  is  situated  at  a  distance  from  a  large  town,  or 
is,  in  a  manner,  out  of  the  reach  of  foreign  manure. 

The  valley  in  which  are  these  hop-plantations,  is  formed 
by  sharp  hills  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  plain  bclow^ 
but  which  are  clothed  in  many  places  with  timber  and 
copse  wood  to  their  summits,  and  aftbrd  convenient  op» 
portunitios  for  procuring  the  hop-poles  at  the  very 
sonabic  price  stated  in  the  estimate. 


SECT.  XVIII. HEMP. 


The  culture  of  hemp  is  not  known ;  it  has  beetl  a(« 
tempted  at  South  Pool,  but  (fortunately),  for  want  of  con« 
veniences  for  preparing  it  for  market,  has  bccn  discon- 
timied. 


SECT.  XIX.— FLAX. 


In  the  parish  of  Haberton,  and  the  adjacent  parishes 
towards  Suniersetshire,  flax  is  cultivated  to  some  const* 
dcrable  extent.  The  mode  generally  pursued  is  this ;  the 
fanner  breaks  up  a  piece  of  landj  usually  of  the  best 

quality, 


FLAX*  t07 

^iiBUty»  and  rents  ft  to  the  flax-merchant  for  a  single 
cropt  and  for  which  he  receives  from  8/*  to  6/.  per  acre* 
He  stipulates  to  perform  all  the  subsequent  harrowing  and 
polverizing  of  the  soil  j  the  fiaxman  only  finding  seed, 
and  agreeing  to  have  tiie  field  cleared  by  a  given  timet 
which  is  usually  fixed  for  the  end  of  OAober :  the  seed 
vsoaUy  required  is  firom  sax  to  eight  bosheb  per  acre. 
Upon  these  tilthsi  the  flax  seldom  requires  much  weeding, 
and  is  generally  puUed  in  a  green  statei  and  before  its 
seed  is  ripened.  This  flax  is  always  pit-rotted  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  exposed  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  longer,  before  it  is  ready  to  be  gathered  and  bound 
up  for  breaking.  Flax  drawn  in  this  state,  is  considered 
fo  be  much  better  than  that  which  may  have  stood  until 
its  seed  it  perfe^led :  this  latter  is  always  less  rotted. 

On  a  moderate  computation,  there  are  two  ounces  of 
tow  produced  firom  every  pound  of  flax ;  and  a  good  fair 
acre  of  flax  will  yield  S5doz.  of  merchantable  flax,  or 
iSOlbs.  This  flax,  taken  on  an  average  of  seven  years, 
will  sell  for  6s.  6  J.  per  dozen ;   and  consequently  will 

amOUnr     CO**»..**««a>k.*«*..«a*««..«a.«««»»««*«*«««»*»a«««...««««Cjf^.JlA  /  o 

Eight  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  tow  a  62  lbs.  -i        ^ 
at  2|//.  per  lb.  ..•.. a......... ....•  J 


Makine  the  value  of  an  acre  of  flax,  accord- 

^  ^  ^11  16    S 


iog  to  this  sratcment. 


k- 


The  Surveyor  has  much  to  regret  the  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  Reconciling  the  different  accounts  he  procured  as 
to  the  fiuther  details  of  this  husbandry,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  flax  for  market;  so  thnt  the  expense  of  draw- 
bg,  watering,  spreading,  binding,  breaking,  heckling,  with 
\hc  value  of  the  seed  sown,  or  the  quantity  of  such  as 
oaight  be  procured  for  market,  must,  however  reluAantly, 
be  passed  over. 

There 
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There  arc  many  flax-merchants  m  this  p:^rt  of  the 
country,  and  thr-r  nv.mVcrs  ai'-  suited  to  be  much  in- 
creafcd  ?f.  v.-::i  <.:nter  th*!  cnuaty  of  Somerset,  who  have 
annu:l'7  vvoin  tvcnty  to  fifty  arres  of  flax*,  but  there 
is  si'/(!}/K  ■  -i  :\v^n  ten  or  12  acres  cuhivatcd  yearly  on 
anyone  ) nir*. 

It  is  cn-ious  to  notice  the  diiK rence  in  the  colour  of 
flax  cul^vatcd  on  the  prpy  lonm,  from  that  whicn  is  pro* 
duced  upon  tli.-:  red  l;:n'.i  *,  for  a  permanent  pink  shade 
accompanies  the  l-itter,  which  no  bleaching,  washing,  or 
chemical  preparation  yet  discovered,  has  been  suflicient 
to  discharge',  or  obliterate  in  the  slightest  degree  its  native 
hue.  So  little,  ind-ed,  has  the  bleaching  operation  any 
cfFcft  in  removing  ibis  colour,  that  it  seems  rather  to 
incr»;asc  and  to  shew  itself  more  strongly  as  the  Operation 
is  continued. 

Flax  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  OttcTi 
in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  before  noticed.  The  flan 
is  always  dew- rotted,  and  an  average  crop  of  merchant-'' 
able  flax  is  here  commonly  v^ilucd  at  20/.  per  acre.  Whcrt 
the  rtax  stands  close  and  grows  liirge,  there  is  a  certainty 
of  a  good  crop  of  wheat  following ;  otherwise  very  in- 
different. Litiuorice,  chamomile,  tcasils,  carraway,  and 
coriander,  or  any  other  eccds,  as  objefts  of  agricultural 
economy,  socm  altogt  ther  unknown  or  ncgleftcd* 


CHAI^ 


20d 


CHAP.  Vliti 

GllASS-LAND, 


DISTRICT  /. 

IT  has  been  klready  observed^  tkat  aboiit  dhe-eighth 

part  of  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands  in  tbid  distri£k  are 

annually  Under  corn  crops,  or  in  preparation  fbr  them* 

The  i^emaindei*  will  always  be  found  lying  in  permanent 

JMisture,  or  subjeA  to  siich  a  couHe  of  tillage  as  the  ca^ 

);)rtce  of  the  occupier  may  Choose,  either  as  to  the  time 

he  may  keep  the  land  open,  or  the  course  of  crops  he 

inay  tmpXoj  it  with.     Any  thing  like  a  i^egtilar  routine  oi^ 

trops,  or  systematic  hiisbandry,  is  as  difficult  to  be  met 

with  in  this  distridl  as  iti  every  othet*  pirt  of  the  coudtf  • 

The  reason  assigned  for  so  very  small  a  proportion  of 

tillage  to  the  grass-land,  is  the  gfeat  di£iculty  of  pro* 

tuHilg  manure ;  but  whether  this  objection  is  well  founded 

to  the  extent  it  ;s  meant  to  go,  will  most  ptobablj  be 

)hewti  In  the  sequel  of  this  Report. 

The  lOw-laiids  by  the  side^  of  the  fivets,  and  other 
imalle^  streams,  ai^e  too  frequently,  through  the  mistaken 
rividity  of  the  occupiers,  broken  tip  for  the  purposes  of 
tillage,  and  in  their  first  operation  spaded  and  burnt  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  grass*lands  lying  upon  a 
liigher  level.  This  practice,  independent  of  the  shameful 
deterioration  of  such  lands,  is  often  productive  of  the 
most  serious  mischiefs,  as  well  to  the  improvident  tenant^ 
by  the  total  loss  or  failure  of  his  crop,  as  it  becomes 
rninous  to  the  estate,  and  often  highly  injnrieus  to  the 
B£voN.]  r  lands 
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lands  below,  by  the  quantity  of  soil  which  is  carried  off 
with  the  floods  from  the  ploughed  and  broken  ground, 
and  its  coarser  and  most  gravitating  parts  being  almost 
immediately  deposited  on  those  below  them.     Whenever 
these   annual   inundations>  not   loaded   altogether    with 
coarse  sand  or  the  finer  gravel,  pass  over  a  sound  piece  of 
land,  and  continue  in   motion  during  the  time  of  the 
freshes,  let  the  source  of  such  waters  be  where  it  may, 
they  are  uniformly  found  to  operate  to  a  good  end,  by  the 
Clinching  and  fruftifylng  cdt^s  they  leave  behing  them: 
one  certain  consev|uence  is  always  found  to  result  fronx 
these  waters,  and  that  is,  the  speedy  and  certain  destruc- 
tion of  moss;  but  whenever  land  so   inundated   is  un- 
sound  at  its  bottom,  highly  cliarged  with  its  own  waters, 
of  a  loose  and  boggy  nature,  and  putting  forth  rushes 
and  all  the  plants  and  grasses  peculiar  to  such  situations, 
snch.  floodings  only  serve  to  increase  the  natural  defcfis 
pf  those  lands,  and  arc  as  much  dreaded  whenever  they 
spread  over  those  negle^od  s|x>ts,  as  they  are  condemned 
4ind   rejected    altogether  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation; 
but  which,  for  the  upland  meadows,  and  such  as  are  out 
f)f  the   reach   of   the   spontaneous   overflowings  of  the 
streams,  arc,   by  the  industrious   farmer,  very  generally 
and  "judiciously  attended  to,   and  to  which  end,   grips, 
gutters,  larger  carriages  and  sluices  arc  all  put  in  com- 
plete readiness  to   receive  the  first  freshes  from  the  au- 
tumnal   rains,  and   which    arc   irsually  spread   over   the 
grounds  by  the  middle   of  Oftober,  and  always  found  to 
possess  a  far  more  forcing  quality  than  any  other  that 
fall  after  that  period,  and  during  the  ensuing  winter.     All 
the  waters  of  Exir.oor  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  even  thonc  of  the  Taw,  and  of  the  Torridge 
rivers,  whatever  may  be  partially  objcdled  to  their  sup* 
posed  mineral  qualities,  and   to  a  considerable  branch  of/ 


grass-Land; 


$!i 


the  latter  wandering  from  its  western  source  though  t 
tountry  but  little  regarded  by  those  who  are  not  the  im« 
tnediate  inhabitants  of  it — still,  whenever  those  Waters  ar« 
judiciously  applied  apon  ground,  after  it  has  bceH  welt 
and  effe£lualiy  drained)  and  comptetel]^  relieved  of  its 
surplus  and  permanently  chilling  waters,  their  good  edt£ls 
are  never  kno\<rn  to  fail  of  producing  the  most  beneficial 
tonseqnences. 

In  order  t6  elucidate  this  iruth,  it  may  be  pfopei*  to 
state,  that  the  land  in  some  parts  of  this  distriA,  and 
(>articularly  on  the  rivers  Mole  and  Bray,  has  recently 
doubled  its  value^^  by  a  judicious  mode  of  conducting  the: 
water  of  th<^  streams  periodically  over  it.  These  waterSf 
like  those  of  the  Taw  and  Totridge,  although  beautifullf 
•  dear  and  limpid  in  the  summer  season,  arc  still  slightly 
tinged  with  a  bright  brown,  or  rather  copper  colour,  and 
which  i^  evidently  derived  from  the  Vast  bodies  of  peat 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  two  immense  moors^ 
Whence  all  the  rivers  in  questioif  deriVe  their  source.  The 
meadows,  however,  produced  by  conducting  these  watenr 
artificially  over  them,  will  generally  carry  two  couples  pet* 
acre  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  May  ;.  say 
twelve  weeks,  at  9^/.  per  couple  per  week,  is  ...•  ;^.0  18     0 

Two  tons  of  hay,  at  four  guineas  per  ton  ...- 8     8     0 

Afternxatb,  till  the  beginning  of  OCtobtr  •.••^...  1  10    O' 


Making  the  total  value  of  the  produce, 

^  *^  '  ^  10  16     0 


per  acrCf 


}£■ 


As  the^e  meadows  afe  seldom  watered  after  the  middle 
6f  May,  the  water  then,  and  whenever  at  command,  is 
iumcd  over  the  upland  meadows  and  pasture-grounds^ 
and  this,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  particularly  with  the 
addition  of  pas^ng  through  the  courtlegc  or  farm-yards, 

p  9  comiderably 


considerablf  increases  the  quantity  ^(1  qdalitj  of  tlie 
JiertNige. 

Although  there  are  seldom  instances  of  virater-meadoir9 
being  lett  separate  and  a-part  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
farm,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  assign  a  general  average  of 
their  value,  and  which  may  be  stated  from  50/*  to  3/* 
per  acre ;  and  that  of  the  upland  meadows,  and  such  as 
are  kept  permanently  on  the  green  side,  from  S5/.  to  40/* 
per  acre.  As  there  is  but  little  open  common-field,  so 
there  is  less,  or  ratlier  no  half-year  nieadow-groand  oc- 
curring, at  least  to  observation,  within  the  sanrey  of  this 
distri£t. 

Mowing  grass  is  generally  about  3/.  per  acre,  besides. 
drink  and  occasional  eating  at  the  farm-house,  the  same 
as  in  harvest ;  but  as  to  the  expense  of  making,  cartings 
or  packing,  and  the  general  survey  of  the  bay.cropsy 
cither  from  the  upland  or  water-meadows,  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  facility  of  getting 
bands,  and  securing  the  hay  in  stacks,  that  any  attempt 
to  reduce  these  expenses  to  a  standard  would  be  extremely 
vague,  and  altogether  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Board. 

The  produce  of  upland  hay  varies  according  to  th© 
season,  the  heart,  and  condition,  the  land  may  be  in,  and 
the  time  the  fields  are  shut  up  to  mow.  This  nccessaril]( 
renders  a  very  uncertain  produce,  although  it  generally 
may  be  stated  at  from  '24  to  f?2  cwt.  per  acre.  This  hay 
is  of  a  stronger  nature  and  weight,  for  weight  is  esteemed 
more  nutritious  than  that  obtained  from  cither  the  natu- 
rally or  artificially  flooded  grounds,  and  is  usually  re> 
served  for  horse-food,  or  disposed  of  in  the  large  towns^ 
from  4x/.  to  SJ.  per  cwt.  above  the  current  price  of  the 
lower-meadow  hay. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  manuring  of  the  upland  meat^ 

dows 


dbws  was  observed  to  take  place  a  little  after  the  hay 
harrest;  but  that  labour  is  more  generally  performed 
during  the  frosty  season  of  winter,  when  frpm  80  to  120' 
seams  of  rotten  dung  and  road-scrapings  are  applied  per. 
waft.  A  composition  also  of  lime  and  mould  is  prepared 
in  the  preceding  summer,  and  usually  applied  at  the  same 
time.  From  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  moss,  and  encon<« 
n^  a  thicker  growth  of  white  cloTer,  this  dressing  is 
much  approved  of,  and  is  yearly  coming  into  more  general 
me.  The  quantity  of  lime  expended '  in  these  mixings 
being  vokmtary  (as  not  being  prescribed  by  covenant  )^ 
Ttries  firom  SO  to  40  customary  measures,  prepared  with 
as  much  hedge-row,  and  other  fresh  mould  and  road* 
scrapings  as  will  give  the  ilrhole  surface  of  the  fiekl  an 
cven^  but  slight  covering. 

The  best  feeding  land  in  this  district  is  unquestionaUy 
in  those  enclosures  that  lie  permanently  on  the  green  side  i 
and  for  the  first  two,  or  perhaps  three  years,  such  fidds  as 
Invc  undergone  the  operation  of  paring  and  bumfaig,  and 
have  not  been  too  far  exhausted  afterwards  by  the  usual 
succession  of  com  crops:  but  lieither  the  permanent 
hcrix^ei  nor  the  maiden  bite  of  the  artificial  grasses  and 
jrhite  clover,  which  seem  very  much  to  flourish  so  lonf 
as  any  force  from  the  ashes  may  be  remaining  in  the' 
ground,  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  grazing  of  a  cow 
beyond  nine  score  per  quarter,  apportioning  i^bout  two 
sicres  of  the  summer's  pasturage  to  each  eow  |  and  the 
fidd  carrying  during  the  remaining  sevep  months,  after 
the  ratio  of  about  one  sheep  and  a  balfi  or  at  farthest, 
two  sheep  per  acre. 

The  feeding  land  may  be  generally  rated,  in  point  of 
▼alne,  with  that  of  the  upland  meadows ;  and  although 
cbe  first  of  the  new  lays,  when  well  managed,  supply  a 
fkh  and  inviting  herbage>  their  pride  is  ef  short  dura-f 
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don,  and  the  white  clover  is  found  to  giv^  waf  to  thh 

black  and  common  couch,  and  all  those  plants  and  grasn 

vrhtch    generally  indicate  a   natural    weak,    or    much^* 

exhausted  soil.     These  lands  are  then,  for  the  remainder 

of  the  time  they  may  be  allowed  to  rest,  either  nsed  for 

the  farmer's  own  store-cattle,  or  agistment  steers  ;  or  rcr 

lerved  for  the  depasturing  of  breeding  or  dairy  cows, 

which  are  necessarily  the  native  anitnals  of  the  distrift  $ 

but  which,  among  all  their  other  good  qualities,  are  cer-< 

^nly  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  dairy,  the  genert) 

pianagement  of  which  is  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

The  milk  Is  put  into  tin  or  earthen  pans,  holding  aboot 
ten  or  twelve  quarts  each.  The  evening's  meal  is  placied, 
|n  the  following  morning,  and  the  morning's  milk  is 
placed  in  the  afternoon,  upon  a  broad  iron  plate,  heated 
by  a  small  furnace,  or  Otherwise  over  stoves,  where,  ex^ 
posed  to  a- gentle  fire,  they  remain  until  after  the  whole' 
body  of  cr«am  is  supposed  to  have  formed  upon  the  sur« 
£ice,  which  being  gently  removed  by  the  edge  of  a  spoon' 
or  ladle,  small  air  bubbles  will  begin  to  rise,  that  denote 
the  approach  of  a  boiling  heat,  when  the  pans  must  be 
removed  from  off  the  heated  plate  or  stoves.  The  cream 
remains  upon  the  milk  in  this  state,  until  quite  cold, 
when  it  may  be  removed  into  a  churn,  or,  as  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  into  an  open  vessel,  and  there  moved 
by  hand  with  a  stick  about  a  foot  long,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  fixed  a  sort  of  peai,  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  with  which  about  12  lbs.  of  butter  may  b^ 
separated  from  the  butter-milk  at  %.time. 

The  butter,  in  both  cases,  being  found  to  separate 
much  more  freely,  and  sooner  to  coagulate  into  a  mass, 
than  in  the  ordinary  way,  when  churned  from  raw  cream 
that  may  have  been  several  days  in  gathering;  and  at  the 
lame  time  will  answer  a  more  valuable  purpose  for  pr^ 
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serving,  which  shoald  be  first  salted  in  the  usual  wa/; 
then  placed  in  convenient  sized  egg-sha]tcd  earthfii 
crocks,  and  always  kept  covered  with  a  pickle  itiade 
strong  enough  to  float  ami  buoy  up,  abbilt  half  out  of  the 
brrne,  a  new-laid  egg.  This" cream,  before  churning,  is 
the  clouted  cream  so  much  celebrated  in  Devonshire. 
Although  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
scalding  of  the  milk  must  have  occasioned  the  whole  cff 
the  oily  or  unfluous  matter  to  form  upon  the  surface,  still 
experience  shews  that  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
scalded  skimmed  milk  is  much  richer  and  better  for  the 
purposes  of  suckling,  and  makes  far  better  cheese,  than 
the  raw  skimmed  milk  does. 

Tiie  ordinary  produce  of  milk  per  day,  for  the  firsl 
twenty  weeks  after  calving,  is  three  gallons,  and  is  equal 
to  the  producing  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  butter  daily, 
by  the  scalding  process.  The  scalded  skimmed  milk  it 
valued  at  lid.  per  quart,'  eh  her  for  cheese-making;  or 
feeding  hogs.  The  sum  of  the  trials  procured  to  be  made 
on  the  milk  in  several  pirts  of  this  distriA,  gives  ail 
average  of  twelve  pints  of  milk  to  ten  ountei  of  bnttefl 
When  cheese  is  to  be  made  (but  m  which  manafafhtr^ 
there  does  not  appear  to  be'  anysuj^erfbr  excellence  in 
Devonshire),  great  care  is  taken  that  the  milKfis  net 
heated  so  far  as  to  produce  bubble?  under  the  tretih. 

Although  these  genrral  statemr^nts  will  be  ibtmd'Con« 
tiderably  %hort  of  the  a'verage  produce  (rim  cows  of  a 
lavger  size,  and  probably  much  better  adapted  for  the 
pail,  still  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  what  must  be 
regarded  as  extraordinary '  produce  among  the  North 
Devon  cows. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Molland  Bouceaux,  a  single 
cow,  judged  to  be  rather  less  than  eight  score  per  quarter; 
within  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  calving,  yielded,  in 
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seven  successive  days,  seventeen  pounds  and  a  half  of 
butter ;  several  of  the  meals  of  ipilk  were  measured  during 
this  time,  which  gave  an  average  of  fourteen  pints  per 
meal :  instances  sdso  occurred  in  other  parts  pf  the  di«- 
triA»  of  two  pounds  of  ()utter  per  day  being  obtained 
from  cows  wirhii)  a  short  time  after  ^alvjng ;  ^pd  it  is 
particularly  c}ear  in  the  recol]eAiop  of  a  gentleipan  in  the 
peighbpurhood  of  ^ishpp'sTi^wtQn,  that  some  yea^  since 
a  cow  of  the  common  fed  breed,  af^er  her  second  o^  third 
palf,  which  she  h^d  between  Michael  n^s  and  (Zhristma^ 
yielded,  without  any  particular  attention  beipg  paid  tQ 
food  or  treatment,  during  a  considerable  time  of  the  en- 
suing winter,  two  pounds  and  a  h^  pf  bv^er  per  day  \ 
this  cow  living  at  the  time  ip.  commop  witb  the  other 
dairy  co^s,  which  were  p^rmi(ted  in  the  d^?  time  to 
range  over  all  the  old  pasture-ground^  and  regular!} 
^odder^d  pnoming  and  evening  with  h^y  ^i  \ke  same  field. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  (he  i^^e  of  |he$e  cow^ 
and  of  this  last  one  In  particul^,  were  not  afterwards 
attendee)  tq.     As  the  herbage  of  the  dairy  groqn^  in  t^is^ 
distri^  is  generally  of  a  very  coarse,  wi^y,  ani^  inferior 
quality,  it  ^houU  not  be  stated,  according  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  othfr  lands,  at  a  higher  average  rent  tbaa 
Ids.  per  a^re. 

The  great  range  for  sheep  pasture  In  the  vicinity  of 
|his  dlstri^,  is  unquestionably  the  forest  of  Exmoor  i  yet 
there  are  ^any  valuable  sheep-walks  to  he  found  pn  those 
wide  and  extensive  commons  which  belong  to  the  par 
risbes  lying  in  Venville,  and  abutting  eastwardly  on  the 
forest  bounds.  To  these  commons  must  be  added^a^ 
sheep-walk  and  range  for  store  cattle,  all  such  other  parts 
of  the  distridl  as  at  this  time  are  not  actually  enclosed,  and 
either  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  viciqage,  or,  being 
^cicntly  enclosed,  but  now  open  and  ncglcded  moor^ 
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lajiids  appurtenant  to  particular  estates,  are  depastured  by 
the  joint  agreement  of  the  occupiers  of  the  estates  to 
which  such  moors  belong. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  e^ctent  of  these  wastes  and 
long  abandoned  moors>  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  imagine 
the  whole  completely  submerged  with  water,  when  the 
cndosuresi  p^ticularly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  4istri£^9  might  be  viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
inundated  lands,  as  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  midf 
die  of  an  ocean.  These  interior  sheeprwalksi  lying  mucli 
Mow  the  level  of  the  heights  of  £xmoor,  affbrd,  in  the 
winter  seasons,  a  sort  of  cold  harbour  to  the  sheep  firoo% 
the  greater  severity  of  climate  they  would  be  exposed  tQ 
})y  remaining  on  the  forest  during  winter*  This,  how« 
^er,  is  by  no  means  generally  resorted  to,  notwithstanding 
the  cruelty  and  excessive  losses  conneAed  with  a  con* 
prary  pra£^icei  for,  as  the  wool  of  the  wether  flocks  b 
the  main,  or  perhaps  on}y  motive  i(i  the  proprietors  foi^ 
jMiying  any  attention  whatever  to  the  preservation  of 
those  animals,  it  is  no  uncommon  usage  for  them  to  re« 
piain  upon  the  forest  the  year  round,  <ulling  annually,  at 
shearing  tin^e,  the  brpken-mouthed  sheep,  and  leaving 
them  at  home  with  the  lainb^  whei^  they  are  generally, 
in  a  very  fine  condition,  or  by  the  end  of  the  aftp-math 
^Id  £su,  and  before  the  winter  sets  in.  The  breeding 
cwea  frequently  continue  on  the  moor  till  November^ 
when  they  ar^  driven  home,  and  mercifuUy  permitted  to 
yean  in  the  enclosures,  and  return  with  their  lambs  to 
(he  moor  again  about  Old  May-day. 

The  inhabitants  of  atl  the  parishes  abutting  eastwardly 
upon  Exmoor,  have  t)ie  ppvilege  of  depasturing  thd^ 
ahe^upon  the  forest  at  half  pnccji  or  24></.  per  head  per 
^nnum.  For  this  indulgence  a  sort  of  fjpudal  serrice  ti 
If^qiredi  in  asaistingi  at  auted  timch  to  dove  the  fi)(rcrt» 
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with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  trespass  tbat 
may  be  upon  it,  as  well  from  the  county  of  Devon  as 
that  of  Somerset.  These  trespassers  detefted,  arc  pa- 
nished  according  to  the  ancient  forest  laws:  but  for  thii 
particular  service,  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  purlieus 
of  the  forest,  and  residing  in  the  county  of  Somerset^  have 
ihe  right  of  a  free  depasturage  for  their  sheep  upon  the  moor. 

In  hereafter  describing  the  leading  features  of  thesh 
wastes,  their  general  charufler  will  be  fornid  much  varied; 
but  regarding  them  in  this  place  in  the  nature  of  shccp^ 
walks,  their  powers  in  thea^^gregate  may  be  considered  as 
^ual'to  the  depistijrlng  about  ore  arid  a  half  of  the 
common  sheep- of  the  country  per  acre,  from'  May  till 
NoTcmber ;  biit  should*  a  third  part  of  that  number  be 
comj^lletl  to  winter  on  the  more  exposed  moors  and  com- 
mons, without  having  access  to  the  enclo:,nres  for  shelter 
»nd  warmer  lodging,  one  half  of  them  wrndd  inevitably 
perish  before  the  return  of  spring,  or  apprx>ach  of  nicre 
genial  weather. 

'  Such  parts  of  these  wastes  as  arc  siihjecl  to  overflowinpf 
from  the  adjacent  hills^  are  snid  to  be  unsound,  and  to 
communicate  the  caw  or  rot  in  shocp.  Tht*  same  has  'not 
been  noticed  fi'om  the  sheep  dcpa'«tnrlng  upon  and  near 
wet,  bogp,y,  or  peaty  pjaccs.  The  common  Exmoor 
sheep  are  the  breed  most  generally  preferred  in  the  open 
and  more  exposed  pari-  of  this  distri^f^ :  this  preference 
ari:>es  fi-om  thiir  extraorJInary  hardiness,  and  the  afti- 
vity  with  which  they  continue  working  in  search  of  food. 
The  wethers  of  this  breed,  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  years 
old,  and  fattened  to  their  frame,  make  delicious  mutton, 
weighing  from  1^  to  15 lbs.'  |>er  quarter,  and  commonly 
shear  from  4-  to  b\\hs.  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  fleece, 
value  9d.  per  lb.  in  the  yoak. 

The  manner  of  luying  down  grass-lands  has  ahofliiy  been 
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stated  as  fully -as  that  praftice  requires,  in  this  distrift,  but 
on  the  subjeft  of  breaking  up  grass-land  by  the  ordinary 
piode  of  paring  and  burning  the  green  sward,  something 
may  be  said  in  addition  to  the  manner  before  noticed  of 
conducing  those  operations.  Any  person  but  modcratclf 
skilled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  fitness  of  land 
for  the  various  purposes  of  cultivation,  will,  on  examin- 
ing the  broken  distrift  of  North  Devon,  soon  perceive 
that  its  hills  are  generally  covered  with  a  depth  and  staple 
of  soil  far  superior  to  what  would  be  expefted  in  a  coun- 
try abounding  with  such  high,  and  in  maQy  places,  sdcli 
jrery  sharp  hills,  on  which,  wherever  any  difference  ab- 
solutely exists  in  point  of  soil,  it  is  uniformly  in  favour 
of  the  northern  brows  and  sides  of  such  eminences'.  The 
mildness  and  humidity  of  tlic  climate  give  even  the  tops 
•f  these  hills  a  disposition  to  teem  with  an  almost  unin«< 
temipted  vegetation.  The  turnips  are  but  seldom,'  and 
that  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  afi^fted  by  the  frost,  4iid 
many  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  and  some 
af  the  best  grasses  in  the  rich  and  sheltered  vales, 
are  found  to  grow  and  even  blossom  througboot  the' 
innter. 

To  the  undisputed  existence  of  these  natural  advan- 
tages, are  we  now  to  look  for  the  origin  and  continuance 
.of  a  pra£Uce,  which,  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
of  soil  and  climate,  the  inhabitants  would  never  have 
thought  of,  or,  once  knowing  its  ruinous  effefts,  woul4 
not  have  dared  to  have  continued  as  an  opening  process 
for  their  tillage  lands.  Any  one  (it  may  be  again  re- 
peated), but  slightly  skilled  in  the  nature  of  soils,  and  iti 
a  knowledge  of  praftical  husbandry,  examining  a  coun- 
try of  this  description,  and  seeing  so  small  a  proportion 
fX  its  enclosed  surface  under  aration,  and  the  remainder 
^kher  shut  up  for  mowing,   or  appearing  alive,  as  it 
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were,  with  stock  depasturing  on  it,  togethrr  with  tbe  an* 
inerous  flocks  and  herds  feeding  on  the  extensive  moors 
*  tnd  commons,  and  which  in  all  such  countries^  under  a 
system  of  judicious  management,  vrill  ever  be  nude  suh- 
servient  to  the  improvement  of  the  enclosed  lands— must 
conclude,  that>  from  the  large  quantities  of  manure  pro* 
duced  by  the  wintering  of  so  large  a  stock  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  the  small  proportion  of  tillage  land  would  be  kept 
in  excellent  heart  and  very  high  condition.  What  then 
will  be  his  surprise  and  disappointment,  when  he  kams^ 
and  that  from  the  most  respedable,  ingenuous,  and  inteU 
ligent  of  its  inhabitants,  that  no  greater  average  prodo^ 
is  obtained  from  such  lands,  than  what  has  been  abxady 
stated  in  tlie  preceding  Chapter  ! 

There  .  are,  indubitably,  many  points  of  grossly-do* 
fs£Uve  maoagemem^  which  lead  to  this  result,  but  nonCn 
k  is  presumed,  of  greater  magnitude  than  the  indiscrinu'^ 
Bate  practice  of  paring  and  burning.  Whether  tb^ 
whole  sod  is  burnt,  as  in  spading,  or  that  it  i^  only  par-> 
tially  consumed,  as  in  the  other  operations  of  skirting 
or  veiling,  still  it  has  been  remarked  by  very  old  and  can« 
did  persons,  that  in  pro])ortion  as  the  surface  lias  beep 
consumed  by  fire,  the  fields  require  a  quicker  repetition 
of  the  process.  The  paring  and  burning  being  effe^d^ 
and  the  land  <ifterwards  sut^ccled  to  the  customary  course; 
of  tillage,  is  at  length  laid  down,  when,  as  if  mora 
strongly  to  mark  the  native  energies  of  the  soil,  ribwort^ 
white  clover,  and  many  other  valuable  grasses,  are  found 
to  grow  for  the  first  period  of  perhap?  two  or  three  years  : 
they  are,  however,  only  for  a  season,  and  are  soon 
smothered  and  expelled  by  the  tribe  of  aim  and  agrostis, 
the  triticum  rcpcns,  rest,  harrow,  &c.  all  of  which  plants 
^nd  grasses  are  found  to  prevail,  in  exclusion  of  all 
VJth  other  grasses  as  ^e  found  to  constitute  the  $iweet  3^ 
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ifttifing  herbage  of  the  adj;icent  fields,  which,  time  iminc* 
illorial,  has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  plough. 

The  pasturage  of  the  country  thus  injured,  a«d  the 
native  energies  of  its  soil  rendered  weak  and  inefficient 
by  a  succession  of  white  straw  crops,  the  land  is  laid 
down  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  and  is  left  for  an 
indefinite  term  of  from  ten  to  fifty  years  under  grass,  for 
in  this  distri^fl  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  ploughing  it  up 
agatn>  nor  will  any  thing  but  the  necessities  or  caprice  of 
the  occupier  induce  him  to  break  up  a  field  until  its  suf* 
iice  is  so  far  encumbered  with  a  thick  and  matted  co* 
▼cring  of  the  coarsest  plants  and  grasses,  as  to  encourage 
reasonable  hopes  of  its  quick  combustion  after  spading 
cr  paring  with  the  plough.  That  the  stimuli  of  the 
lime  and  ashes,  even  for  the  first  crop,  is  not  generally 
found  to  answer  (the  alleged  purpose)  is  sufficiently  clear 
£rom  the  average  produce  of  the  wheat  crops,  and  as 
such,  the  facility  with  which  the  land  is  afterwards  ma- 
aagedi  in  preparation  for  the  successive  crops  of  other 
eoroi  seems  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  recommenda- 
tion for  the  general  praAice  of  paring  and  burning  the 
sound  and  well-stapled  lands  throughout  this  distri^ 
"Where  fields  are  known  to  have  been  most  frequently 
sabje^d  to  this  ordeal,  in  addition  to  its  other  injurious 
cfiefhf  such  enclosures  are  seen  rapidly  covered  with 
moss;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  pains  that  have 
been  taken  of  late  years,  by  sdeAing  the  most  perfeA' 
and  beautiful  of  the  male  and  female  of  the  North  Devoa 
cattle,  their  standard,  in  point  of  size,  is  judged  to  be 
rather  on  the  decline  than  otherwise,  and  which  by  some 
is  ascribed  to  the  general  deterioration  of  the  herbage,  by 
8  too  frequent  prafkice  of  spading  and  burning  the 
pastiiresi  and  thus  destroying  the  natifc  stock  of  all  the 
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If  it  were  necessary  to  say  any  thing  more,  in  order  tS' 
shew  the  fatal  avidity  which  prevails  in  this  distriA  for 
paring  and  burning,  it  can  in  no  circumstance  be  exhi& 
bited  more  fully  than  towards  the  expiration  of  a  leasee 
when,  if  the  farmer  is  not  resti^ihed  (which  he  seldom  is)) 
by  his  covenants,  and  has  neither  the  industl7  or  means 
of  going  over  such  of  his  fields  with  the  breast-plough^ 
as  he  well  knows  would  produce  him,  although  a  trail- 
sient,  yet  considerable  advantage,  he  usually  divides  the 
£eld  or  proportion  of  his  farm,  to  be  spaded  into  smalt 
parcds,  and  rents  them  out  to  his  neighbours^  Vho  agree 
among  each  other  on  the  succeeding  crops  to  be  taken  | 
and  so  much  of  his  farm,  for  the  time  being,  exhibits  all 
the  appearance  of  an  open  comnion-fiekl.     This  truth  is 
clearly  elucidated,  from  what  is  now  doing  within  the 
bounds  of  Ilfracombe,  on  a  large  extent  of  old  lay  ground^ 
lying  upon  the  borders  of  Morthos,  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  herb^ige,  as  it  appeared  upon  the  veiled  combs 
or  balks  in  July  last  (180G),  could  not,  in  its  unbroked 
state,  be    estimated  at  less   than   from  20s.  to   25/.  per 
acre.    This  land  was  all  subdivided  among  small  renterSy 
for  a  term  of  three  years  Only,    and  at  the  enormous 
l^nt  of  t/.  lOj.  per  acrb  yearly.    What  the  condition  of 
it  will  be  after  taking  from  it  the  three  white  straw  croptf 
Stipulated,  will  not  be  very  diilicult  for  any  one  to   ima^ 
gine,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with   the   certain    conse^ 
quences  that  must  ever  await,  and  are  inseparably  con* 
befled  with  the  nature  of  such  a  scourging  praAice.' 

PI.<iTJ!ICT  II. 

The  proportion  of  grass-hnd  to  that  which  is  subje^l 
to  a  course  of  tillage,  varies  very  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  composing  this  dictrift.      In  the  neighs 
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bourhood  of  Bampton  the  permanent  green  sward  is  stated 
to  amount  to   one-third:    rejcAing  the  accommodation 
land  within  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Tivertoni  the 
proportion  will  not  be  found  to  cxcee4  one*  fifth.    Assign- 
ing to  Mortchard  Bishops  as  the  centre  of  another  qwarter* 
fhc  .proportion  will  fall  off*  to  one-seventh,  and  this  will 
be  found  to  continue  westwardly,  excluding  the  «ccom-> 
modation  lands  of  Chumleigh  until  we  approach  Torring* 
ton^  and  after  passing  the  >same  description  of  lands  near 
that  town,  a  one-eighth  part  of  permanent  grass  will  about 
mark  the  proportion  to  Hartland  Abbey.     This  estimate, 
carried  through  the  Drewsteignton  quarter,  and  rejcAing 
the  accommodation  lands  of  Chudleigh,  will  not  exceed 
one  part  of  permanent  grass  to  seven  parts  of  occasional 
tillage  ground.     Along  the  borders  of  the  Torridge  rivery 
beiow  Black  Torrington  to  its  jun^on  with  the  Ochment, 
there  is  -a  considerable  extent  of  low  feeding  ground  and 
meadows  ;  these  being  frequently  exposed  to  a  course  of 
tillage  are  much  injured  by  the  annual  inundations  of  that 
river  sweeping  a  large  proportion  of  the  finer  parts  of  the 
|doughed  ground  away* 

It  must  be  always  understood  that  the  whole  of  thb 
calculation  is  confined  to  the  inland  country,  the  open 
moorlands  and  commons  being  discharged  from  the  ac-* 
count.  On  examining  the  minutes  taken  on  the  surveyi^ 
respecting  the  management  of  the  grass-lands  through  this 
daitri^  they  appear  so  nearly  to  correspond  with  what 
has  been  already  stated  on  this  subjeA  in .  the  distriiEl  of 
North  Devon,  that  it  seems  to  be  totally  unnecessary  tcr 
rrptat  them. 
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The  flowing  of  the  water  over  the  loir  gronnds  atoilg 
the  Torridge,  is  carefully  avoided  by  most  of  the  farmers 
who  live  near  the  borders  of  that  river.  It  seldom  happens 
that  the  lands  adjacent  to- the  Waldon,  or  other  branches 
falling  into  the  Torridgc,  are  irrigated,  however  conve* 
niently  situated  for  that  purpose.  There  being  little  grass- 
land in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ploldsworthy,  excepting  the 
old  moorlands,  that  can  be  considered  in  a  state  of  pei^ 
manent  pasture,  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  that 
quarter  is  at  different  periods  subjeft  to  a  course  of  til* 
lage,  one-eighth  part  being  annually  under  a  cropi  and  a 
proportionable  part  of  the  remainder  in  a  state  of  prepaid 
ration,  by  skirting  and  the  breast-plough. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  the  waters  of  theTorridge,  from 
the  coarse  sediment  they  are  stated  to  wash  down>  are  aU 
ways  rejefted  for  irrigation.  The  average  produce  of  hay 
upon  the  best  meadows  is  not  stated  to  exceed  otie  ton  pef 
acre,  and  the  low  boggy  vallies,  yielding  a  coarse  rushy 
swarth,  are  seldom  found  to  produce  more  than  eight  cwt. 
or  half  a  ton  per  acre.  Let  the  shear  or  swaith  be  what 
it  may,  the  average  price  of  mowing  is  stated,  itiduding 
the  value  of  beer  or  cider  allowance,  at  2  /.  4  rf.  per  acre< 
These  meadows  the  rack  renters  are  bound  to  dress  aftef 
every  third  crop  of  hay.  Such  parts  of  the  pastures  as  are 
appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  are  numerous, 
although  small,  and  the  produce  of  these  small  dairies  it 
generally  vended  at  Plymouth.  The  best  feeding  land  is 
not  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  grazing  of  a  cow  beyond 
six  or  seven  score  per  quarter,  and  to  do  this  the  animal 
must  have  an  entire  summer's  range  over  about  three  acres. 
Increase  of  meat  from  this  pasturage  190  lbs.  which  at  12  j. 
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|)cr  score,  sinking  the  offal)  amounts  to  5  A  .14/.  The 
extensive  moorlands  as  well  as  the  old  enclosures,  are 
generally  depastured  by  the  common  Dartmoor  sheep  and 
stores  of  young  growing  cattle. 

The  manner  of  laying  down,  as  well  as  of  breaking  up 
the  grass-lailds,  has  already  been  stated. 

The  best  feeding  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavis- 
tock and  Milton  Damarilj  are  supposed  equal  to  the  graz« 
ing  pf  an  ox  of  12  or  13  score  per  quarter,  between  the 
iniddle  of  April  and  the  first  .of  November,  allowing  at 
tliat  time  the  prime  grass  Of  about  one  acre  ^nd  a  half  per 
head.     An  acre  per  cow  of  six  cwt.  is  the  usual  estimate. 

• 

The  grass-lands  not  subjeA  to  irrigation  here^  as  well  as 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yealmpton,  and  all  round  Ply- 
,  mouth,  are  universally  dressed  with  rotten  dung  and  mix- 
ings of  sea  sand,  lime  and  ashes,  in  February  and  early  in 
JVIarch,  at  an  average  expense  of  50  /.  per  acre.  They  are 
usually  shut  up  for  mowing  by  the  end  of  April  or  earljr 
in  May,  and  yield  a  general  produce  of  35  cwt.  or  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.  In  the  parish  of  Stoke 'and  Egg- 
Buckland,  the  average  produce  of  hay  is  given  at  two  tons 
and  a  half  per  acr^  \  present  price  at  Plymouth,  from 
4/.  10/.  to  51.  per  ton.  The  after-grass  is  here  fre« 
quently  rented  by  the  drovers,  butchers,  jobbers,  and  con« 
tractors,  at  3/.  10/.  and  4>/.  per  acre.  Price  of  mowing 
3/.  Qd.  per  acre,  and  no  allowance  of  drink. 

The  young  clovers  are  frequently  dunged  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  the  oxen  fed  upon  hay  and  turnips  dur- 
ing winter  are  finished  upon  them.  The  first  bite  of  the 
young  grass,  whether  spontaneous  or  produced  from  irri* 
gation,  as  well  as^e  first  slioct  of  many  of  the  young 
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seeds,  arc  generally  fed  down  with  ewes  and  lan^bs^  stores, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  fattening  upon  all  the  low 
grounds.  It  is  here  stated  that  sheep  may  depasture  at  aH 
seasons  with  the  most  perfect  safety,  llie  general  pro- 
duce of  clover  and  hievre  hay,  shut  ap  for  mowing  about 
Old  May-day,  is  from  25  to  85  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  proportion  of  meadow,  marsh  and  permanent  pas- 
ture, has  been  aheady  stated  to  amount  to  about  on&-£fth 
part  of  all  the  en/closed  cuhivatcd  lands  in  the  district. 
The  rich  marshes  before  noticed  in  the  indeaturcs  upon 
the  sea  coast,  and  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  fhie 
principal  water-com'ses,  will  often  force  or  fatten  a  cow  or 
steer  of  SIX  cwt.  in  three  months :  in  this  case  they  are 
supposed  to  take  the  top  of  about  si-x  roods  of  prime  pas- 
ture per  head. 

These  marshes  not  being  esteemed  sound  for  the  de- 
pasturing of  sheep9  that  species  of  stock,  unless  early  m 
'^the  spring,  are  but  seldom  fed  upon  them.  The  marshes 
kept  free  from  stock  during  winter,  will  generally  afibrd 
a  good  bite  for  a  bullock  by  the  mkidJc  or  last  week  in 
April.  When  intended  for  mowing,  tbey  arc  stocked 
hard  from  the  trginiiing  of  March  till  the  first  of  May, 
hi  which  time  the  last  year's  fog  is  pared  down  as  close 
and  even  as  possible.  The  mown  land  is  dressed  after  the 
'  hay  is  removed,  with  dnng,  soaper's  waste  lees,  or  any  other 
manure  most  convenient  to  be  procured ;  lime  at  this 
time  is  by  no  means  cstceme<l  a  proper  dressing.  Price  of 
'  mowin;.^,  with  nllowancc  of  aL-  or  ci.lcr,  :'>s,  per  acre;  com- 
mon produce  iruv.}  ihe  sr.ick  :5^  cwt.  or  two  tons  per  acre  » 
aftcTinatli,  from  ()l-,l  l.;:inmas  to  tl;c  lirst  of  November, 
Lwo  guineas,  anct  •1.1/.  \r^\'  acre.  These  marshes  are  stateil 
to  feed  an  ox,  when  piu  v.y^ou  tncm  in  ^u)od  fair  order,  of 
JOO'"*  wci'jhr,  in  xhc  rriir^c  jm*  :!io  suninier. 

\  iviKibcr  of^hu  p  ..r^  ^r/.zcd  tr.  ih<:  higher  rich  feed- 
ing 


ing  lands  through  the  district :  the  time  usually  allowed  is 
20  wceks»  divided  befoiie  and  after  shearing ,  but  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  these  grounds  wouki  carry,  per  acre^  was  in 
no  one  instance  satis&Aorily  ascertained. 

btSTRJCT  P^. 

The  meado\^  ahd  pasture  land  in  this  dlstrld,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  a  narrow  verge  on  the  borddfs  of  the 
Teign  and  Bovey  rivers,  are  no  farther  particulaf ly  noticed 
in  this  Report.  The  extensive  commons  belonging  to  all 
the  commons  lying  in  Venville,  in  this  and  the  preceding 
distrifb,  require  that  something  further  should  be  Mated 
respeAing  them* 

It  is  understood  that  all  the  Venville  temmts  are  liaUe 
to  a  feudal  service,  simiUr  to  that  required  by  the  common 
usage  and  forest  laws  of  £?(moor.  Being  thus  situated^ 
they  become  entitled  to  the  depasturage  of  their  sheep  and 
bullocks  upon  the  forest,  paying  three-pence  ailnually  for 
as  many  sheep  as  they  may  choose  to  send  upon  the  forest, 
and  two-pence  per  head  annually  for  homed  cattle*  This 
right  is  either  eiyoyed  by  themselves,  or  is  transferred  by 
them  for  certain  valuable  considerations,  to  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  and  to  fsirmers  frequently  residing  in 
the  country  below«  The  tenants  in  Venville  are  also 
stated  to  be  free  from  the  payment  of  tolls  in  all  the  fairs 
and  markets  in  the  kingdom,  London  and  Barnstable  ex- 
cepted. 

"  These  commons  in  most  respe^is  resemble  the  leading 
charaAer  of  the  forest  of  Dnrtmoor.  They  have  two  dis* 
tinA  species  of  covering,  although  evidently  derived  from 
the  same  origin.  The  first,  and  that  which  is  depastur- 
able, consists  of  a  moist  peaty  earth  of  12  or  18  inches  in 
depth,  resting  upon   a  bright  brown  argillaceous  loam, 
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close  and  retentive  of  watcn^  and  commonly  called  fo»* 
mould  :  in  this  blocks  and  rocks  of  granite  very  frequently 
occur. '  The  second  charaAer^  and  that  vrhtch  is  not  ac- 
cessible even  to  the  light  aftiTe  sheep  of  the  moor,  consists 
of  a  rank  bog,  answering  in  every  respefi  to  the  bogs  in 
Ireland.  A  brown  spongy  substance  covered  wkh  coarse 
sedge  and  rushes,  at  all  times  highly  charged  with  water, 
and  lying  from  two  to  six  or  eight  feet  deep  on  a  similar 
stratum  of  peat,  composes  the  subsoil  of  the  depasture 
able  parts  of  the  commons,  and  utkler  which  peat  is  found 
a  close  deep  stratum  of  white  and  yellow  clay,  mixed  with 
granite  rocks,  the  decomposed  parts  of  which  form  partial 
beds  of  granite  gravel. 

The  importance  of  the  first  description  of  these  wasteSf 
can  in  no  way  be  so  fuUy  shewn  as  by  stating  the  stock  feed- 
ing upon  them.  The  commons  bel6ngkig  fo  the  paridt 
of  Widdecombe  will  fumfsh  a  sufficient  example,  when 
in  the  month  of  Oftober  last,  there  were  esfiihated  by  gcn- 
tlc:r.cn  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  no  less  than 
1  'l-,000  sheep,  besides  the  usual  proportion  of  homed  cat- 
tle. These  conunons  are  certainty  of  considerable  exteixt, 
but  perhaps  not  much  larger  than  those  of  Brent,  Har«* 
ford,  ;ind  others  in  the  western  distri<^.  Their  depastiifable 
parts  may  be  meliorated  and  improved  by  carrying  off  the 
redundant  water,  in  doing  which  the  subsoil  would  be 
found  to  supply  an'  inexhaustible  resource  for  improving- 
the  surface. 

These  were  the  impressions  first  made  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Surveyor,  as  he  entered  upon  the  examination  of 
the  distntTts  bordering  upon  Dartmoor.  A  more  partictN 
lar'inquiry,  and  the  result  of  cxpcrimems  made  with  judg- 
ment, and  condii£lcd  uj)on  a  large  scale  by  Mr.  Pender,  oa 
land  of  this  character  within  the  enclosed  park  of  Oak- 
hampton,  has  at  once  fully  and  completely  confirmed  them. 

DISTRICT 
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,  The  pasture  ground  in  this  dislrlA  is  ai^proprialed 
^rtly-  for  dairies  and  partly. foj;  £eedixig;  ground. .  U  ii| 
^ual  to  the  feeding  of  an  ox  of  12  score  pec  quarter  dur-^ 
iog.the  suqof^er  jnonths.  This  would  require  the  top  o£ 
oev  thf^ce  acres  of  the  prime  pasture  rented  at  3/.  ^ec 
9Pre*  pxcn  of  this  sjze»  however,  are  but  rarely  grazed* 
^hc  viorp  common  feeding  stock  being  cQwa  and  ste^K^^^ 
weighing  about  eight  score  per  quarter  }  an  anixpalofthii^ 
«ize  will  require  the  range  of  about  five  roods  of  thi^ 
grou^bd-  This  animal  would  lay.  on  from  the  middl(f*of 
May  until  the  middle  of  I^ovember«  a^ut  twp  &cqre  p^ 
^luarter^  About  eight. sheep  may  bf?  coi^idered  a^  a  pro^ 
portional  stock  {ok  the  same  quantity  of  ground  )  thes^ 
sheep  will  make  in  the  same  time  9^  increase  of  6  lbs.  per. 
quarter,  or  241bs.  per  sheep }  hence  the  (lifference  in  meaf; 
ptr  acre,  assuming  sixpence  per  lb.  a»  the  average  prkq 
•f  both :  the  bullock  gains  in  value  4/.  the  sheep  4A  16/. 
The  excellent  water  with  whicb  ;tbis  distriA  every^ 
where  abounds,  is  carefully  applied  in  most  situations 
where  it  can  be  commanded,  to  the  use  of  irrigation.  Largq 
quantities  of  hay  and  straw,  with  all  the  produAions  of 
fhe  farm,  are  annually  drawn  from  the  surrounding  coun-, 
cry,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  gene* 
r^l  markets  of  which  are  as  well  and  as  squonably  supplied^ 
as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

• 

DISTRICT  rij^ 

The  valley  of  the  Axe,  and  its  adjacent  rising  grounds^ 
though  lying  at. some  distance,  seem  only  a  continuation 
p£  the  same  delightful  country  thrpugl^  whigh  the  waiters 
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of  the  Exe  are  colleAed  to  their  common  outfall  at 
The  rich  and  extensive  views  from  the  eminences  border* 
ing  upon  all  these  valliesi  are  perhaps  no  where  to  be 
surpassed  fer  luxuriance  and  variety  of  prospcA  In  the 
kingdom.  And  the  prime  pastures  are  found  to  jidd  an 
abundant  supply  of  animal  fbod)  to  all  the  large  towns 
situated  in  the  bosom  of  these  enchanting  vallies.  The 
fiepba^  of  the  second  order  is  usually  applied  to  the  de- 
jpasturing  of  cows  for  the  dairy,  a  business  carried  os  to 
z  considerable  extent  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  precedingf 
distrift,  but  no  where  better  understood  than  in  the  vaio 
of  Honiton. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  several  inquiries  mi  thii 
fubjefti  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  By  fiir  the 
greatest  part  of  the  butter  made  in  this  country  is  sent  to 
London.  The  butter-fiaftors  at  Honiton  will  not,  on  any 
consideration,  take  butter  made  from  the  tlouted  or 
scalded  cream.  This  process,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
that  economy  ought  long  since  to  have  led  to  its  discos^ 
tmuance  (unless  on  a  small  scale  for  potting  or  winter 
use),  is  entirely  abandoned  in  all  the  large  dairies,  as  well 
as  in  most  others  that  supply  the  larger  markets  in  the 
country.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  North  Devon 
cow  is  by  no  means  so  well  calculated  for  the  dairy  as  cowk 
of  the  same  size  in  many  other  parts  of  England ;  yet  the 
great  demand  and  high  price  given  for  the  calves  of  this 
breed  for  raising,  occasions  this  sort  of  cow  to  be  univer* 
sally  in  use  throughout  all  the  dairies. 

The  milk  which  is  drawn  from  the  cow  morning  and 
evening,  is  poured  into  leads,  where  it  stands  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  flct-milk  is  run  off.  In  summer,  it  is 
churned  every  day,  and  cheese  is  made  of  the  skimmed 
milk.  In  the  autumn,  this  business  is  renewed  every 
other  day  ^  and  in  winter,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 

twice 


twice  a  week.  The  butter  churned  thus  early  from  oream, 
before  it  has  acquired  any  taint  or  sourness,  is  afiirmed 
to  possess  a  much  better  keeping  quality  than  that 
produced  from  the  clouted  creainj  add  to  which,  this 
latter  butter  is  seldom  free  from)  and  often  most  offen- 
sively tainted  withf  the  fumes  of  diarcoal,  and  a  smoaky 

taste  indiibed  in  the  operation  of  scalding.    The  butter 
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is  usually  churned  in  the  barrel  chums,  and  aften^'ards, 
washed  until  the  water  becomes  quite  free  from  any 
dou4  whatever  from  the  butter-milk.  It  is  then  salted 
down  into  firkins  of  four  dozen,  or  48  lbs.  each,  and 
weighing  18oz.  to  the  pound.  The  excessive  high  salt« 
ing  the  butter  receives,  is  discharged  by  the  butter»mer* 
chants  in  London  (and  often  yen4ed  as  fresh,  or  at  lease 
not  salt  butter).  This  salting  in  some  measure  accounts  for 
the  enlarged  customary  hutt.er^^weight  in  this  country. 

As  the  cheese  commonly  made  in  these  dairies  (that 
•f  Membury  excepted)  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  gene- 
rally destined  for  domestic  use,  little  attention  is  paid  to 
its  making  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  process,  which  is 
well  known.  -  Some  of  the  dairies  are  managed  by  the 
farmer's  family ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are 
rented  out  to  dairy-men,  whose  attention,  together  with 
that  of  their  family,  is  exclusively  confined  to  this  de« 
partment.  The  rent  of  dairies  fluctuates  from  nine 
guineas  to  ten  pound  per  cow.  In  these  cases,  the  fxnnct 
apportions  about  two  acres  and  a  half  of  pasture  and  mea- 
dow ground,  averaging  about  38/.  per  ap^,  for  the  sum* 
mer  food  and  winter  foddering  of  each  cow,  during  the 
4S  weeks  she  is  supposed  to  be  in  milk.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  the  cows  are  fed  with  straw  in  the  farm-yards^ 
and  in  4siy-time  range  at  large  over  the  coarse  groundi 
•od  commons  ^  fifty  faggots,  or  five  seams,  to  the  valuf 
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of  8/.  per  cow,  arc  aliso  allowed  and  hid  down  by  the 
farmer  for  the  use  of  the  dairy.  The  first  cost  of  these 
cows,  with  the  second  or  third  calf  at  their  side,  is  estf-' 
zhated  at  thirteen' guineas.  When  their  milk  is  done,  andf^ 
tKat  they  ai'e  fattened  for  sale,  they  will  nsnaily  aVehige 
'six  score  and  a  half  per  quarter.  In  a  daii^  of  twenty 
cows,  it  is  customary  to  allow  a  btiU,  at  the  sante  co^t  :ind 
refit  as  ai  cOtlr.  The  Expense  of  ih6wing,  making,  zhd 
securing  the  h'iy^  of  onC-third  part  of  the  dairy-grouiids, 
B/.  per  acre.  Tlie  first  coit  of  the  dairy  uten^ls,  toii- 
sistih^  of  leads,  k'ettli^,'  j^aiis,  piils,  pr^ss-tubs,  copper;  &c.' 
So/.  9  thd  aiihual  wea^  of  whicli,  4/. ;  tfairy-tfidid'i  wages^ 
with  bbafa,'  washMg,  aiild  lodgiA^,  16/.  per  afrmirft ;'  at- 
tendance of  onc^  maA  for  ty^fcffy  Greeks,  M  fcildititog, 
cleaning  out  the  cow-sheds,  ice.  at  9/.  pL*r  "M^. 

It  is  hcr6  to  be  6hserVed,"  thit  ortif  ddiry-fnaid  xi^duld 

■■  ,"■■  •  ■■■•■■§  ■ 

riot  be  able  to  pfifbrm  taorfc"  th'art  half  the  wofk  reqaired 
fn  a  dairy  ti  20  cows.  The  remainder  \i  thei-rfdfe '  sop- 
posed  to  be  supplied  by  pstrish  a'^prenfices,'  arid  the  fjnr^ 
mcr*s  wife  and  daughters,  all  of  whcih  arc  seld6m  without 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  such  employments  ;  being, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  careful,  neat,  tidy  arid  indus- 
trious. '  •    ' 

'The  amount  of  the  first  cost  of  20  pigs,  fof  tohsUming 
tlie  offal  milk,  whey,  and  butter-milk  of  the  daify,  it^ould 
be  20/.  5  great  and  small  tithe,  2/.  Gd.  per  dcfe  ;  paro- 
chial payments,  2s.  in  the  pound  on  the  net  reht ;  ailnual 
depreciation  of  dairy-cows  and  bull,  lOi.  per  head;  in- 
terest of  350/.  capital  employed,  17/.  10/.  j  allowitlce  of 

• 

A  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  dairy  for  losses, 
cow-doftor,  and  other  contingent  expenses,  riot  taken 
into  this  estimate,  will  afford  altogether  tht  fbllbtvlng 
jtatcmcnt : 

The 


Ito  annual  mtereftb  accruing^  upon  85W.  «u«  n     ^T  '^ 


Tb  rent^of  9^,ixcMo^'^^xSitt  an*  iilak  f  "  ^  \^    irx 

S.     ,  .  -  >     99  IQ    0 

•  dow-igrmiM,  Six,  38/rprfr  acf6*.;.^..-Mii..»  J 
To  parochiar  {hymem's  cna^  the  nctr^Wt,  'atn "  *  q    ^  '|. 

•«^.  in  Ad  pote*..:LU,haf.^:.:.,./,.i^^^  -      ' 

To  great  and  small  tithe  upon  52^  acres,  at  T        fins 

2/.  6//.  per  acre  •- -•«.••••.••••.•••.  / 

To  attendance  for  20  weeks,  at  9/.  per  week  9  0  0 
To  annual  wear  and  tear  of  dairy  utensils  •—  4  0  0 
To  mowing,  making,  and  securing  the  hay  i 

of  17)  acres,  at  8/.  per  acre  •.•—•••»••••••••  / 

To  fuel  for  use  of  the  dairy,  at  8/.  per  cow  ••  8  0  0 
To  annual  depreciation  in  value  of  the? 

^   •  .   lA  U      J  ^        10   10      0 

dairy,  at  10/.  per  head  •.••••.••••••.-•«••••—••  3 

To  dairy-maid's  wages,  &c.  •••...•—•...•.•••.• 16    0    0 

To  5  per  cent,  on  amount  of  the  gross  pro-*) 

duce  of  the  dairy  for  risks  and  losses,  &c.  5 


£.    s.d. 


Cr. 

hj  produce  of  butter  per  cow,  1  lb." 

per  diem  for  the  first  20  weeks, 

and  half  a  pound  per  day  for  i  ^ 

t^         r^       ^         >206  0  0 
the  latter  period,  making  2061b. 

each  cow;  for  20  cows,  41201bs« 

By   IJcwt.   of  cheese   per  cow,  "i   ot   i?  /v 

>  SI   5  0 
25cwt.  at  25/.  per  cwt.  •••.•••.••••  J 

By  20  calves,  at  28/.  each  ......•...•.••••  28  0  0 

By  profit  upon  20  pigs,  at  25/.  each  25  0  0 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  dairy  .^^ ^..m...    88    4    9 

£.290  5  0  290    5    0 

Xo 


To  which  profit  may  be  added^  the  agbtmcnt  of  abooi 
one  sheep  per  acre  upon  the  dairj^grounds  between  tho^ 
£rst  of  Norember  and  middle  of  March,  generally  about 
SO  weeks,  and  paying  7/.  per  head  in  that  time,  making 
a  farther  som  of  18A  $/•  Bd.  The  net  profit  thos  made 
out  upon  5ti  acres  of  land  appropriated  in  this  manner^ 
wiU  amount  to  106A  8/*  S^^  and  M  ncv  «9  may  he  to  iOi» 
per  acre. 


/ 
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CHAP.    IX, 


GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


SECT.  I.-— GENERAL. 

IT  is  believed,  that  in  no  part  of  Engbnd  kkdies* 
gardens  are  laid  out  on  )i  more  extended  scale  than  in  the 
county  of  Devon ;  and  however  coarse  and  unseemljr  the 
cobwalls  appear,  by  which  they  are  commonly  enclosed, 
they  seldom  fail  to  afford,  in  due  season,  considerable 
quantities  of  highly  flavoured  wall-fruit.  The  culinary 
vegetables  can  no  where  be  surpassed  for  general  ezcellence» 
a  profusion  of  which  are  supplied,  throughout  the  yeer| 
by  the  gardens,  with  little  exception,  of  all  the  rural  uw 
habitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  large  towns^ 
ipurdening  is  well  understood,  and  carried  on  to  the  cx« 
teat  required ;  and  to  a  perfe£tion  little  short  of  what  is 
prsiftised  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  gardens  of  the 
larmers  and  peasantry  universally  afford  large  quantities 
of  leeks,  so  much  iq  use  among  them }  these,  with  pou 
kerbs,  other  kitchen,  and  a  few  ornamental  plants  and 
flowers,  aw  fiduod  to  occupy  those  gardens,  whibt  pota- 
toes aie  move  generally  supplied  from  larger  portions  of 
ground^  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  manner  before  noticed* 
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SECT.    II. — OnCHARDS. 


I>T STRICT  /- 


As  cider  is  found  to  be  the  most  general  beverage  of 
the  inhabitants)  it  is  reasoxuUe  to  expefl:  that  mach  atten* 
tion  is  pal !  fo  the .  cultivation  of  orchards.  In  this  dis» 
tri<5V>  however^  alpbpiigh  •  leading  consideration  among 
the  fanners,  and  where  there  are  many  very  good  apple- 
opcUatdSy  they  4o  not  seem  to  form  so  principal  an  object 
of  agricultural  ecouQmyt  as  ia  o^er  parts  of  the  coinaij  . 
boreafter  to  be  mentioned* 

r 

P 

DISTRICT    U. 

The  asaal  mode  of  procuring  a  variety  of  fruit,  in  wont^ 
ports  of  tbk  discridV,  is  to  have  a  small  piece  of  ground 
previously  prepared,  and  to  spread  the  pulp  or  chceta 
Ircsh  from  the  press  upon  it,  and  with  a  rake  or  liglxf 
harrow  mix  and  well  cover  it  with  the  surface  mould.  Ia 
the  proiTrcss  of  the  ensuinjy  growth  of  the  young  plan|S| 
care  is  taken  to  seledl  all  such  ns  produce  ti\e  largest  and 
most  luxuriant  leaves,  as  it  is  from  that  charuAer  that  thf 
best  expectations  are  formed  for  procuring  the  ma^ 
valuable  fruit.  The  rejected  pK^nts  are  drawn  put  froi^ 
time  to  time,  and  the  preserved  ones  left,  to  discover 
their  specific  qualities,  'i  hcsc,  when  approved  ofj  aoc} 
which  point  is  generally  ascertained  by  the  end  of  tha 
sixtli  year  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  pips,  their  beads 
being  previously  formed  upon  a  stem  about  five  feet  high, 
are  removed  to  any  eastern,  but  that  of  north-east,  aspeft  ; 
and  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  free  from  springs,  though  ra- 
ther a  moist  subsoil,  are  planted  generally  at  the  distance 

of 
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of  ^5  or  do  feet  a^part,  holes  being  previously  madCt  ^^^ 
dcpotitingr  in  each  about  two  seams  or  horse-loads  of 
road-scrapings^  or  way  soil. 

In  planting  the  orcliard,  care  should  be  taken  to  plaee 
all  the  trees  of  the  same  sort  or  quality  in  rows,  by  u'hiah 
means  the  fruit  ripening  together^  can  more  easily  be  kept 
separate,  milled,  expressed,  and  the  juice  fermented  ton:c- 
ther  ;  obje<Sts  of  the  first  conscqtvence  with  all  good  cider- 
sstSy  as  the  mixing  of  the  fruit  is  found  to  produce  une<|ual 
^itMt  repeated  stages  of  fermentation,  and  thus  exhaustitig 

the  strength  and  proving  highly  injurious  to  the  eider* 

* 

In  other  places  the  pulp  or  cheese  from  the  press  is  immc* 
diately  washed,  and  the  clean  kernels  sown  io  the  ^nontli 
of  March  following,  after  standing  two  years  in  the  seod 
beds;  the  plants  producing  the  largest  leaves  are  removed 
to  a  nursery,  and  set  out  fotir  feet  a^-part  ^  at  live  years 
old  from  the  seed,  a  part  of  the^  stocks  are  grafted,  and 
others  left  to  discover  their  natural  produce,  which  nee 
atiswering,  are  afterwards  .grafted  also.  Great  pains  are 
bestowed  in  training  the  young  top,  which  is  done  bycvt-- 
ting  off  the  shoot  chin  high,  and  afterwards  pruning  the 
top  branches  for  three  or  four  years,  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  stem.  This  strengthens  the  tmnk  and  rootsy 
ami  gives  considerable  security  to  the  tree  when  removed 
to  the  orchard.  After  remaining  three  or  fonr  yeari  an  the 
nursery  from  the  time.of  being  grafted,  tbey  are  usiually 
titespianted  on  a  sonth-eastero  declivity,  at  the  distanpeof 
SO  feet  a*part,  and  will  keep  ia  good  bearing  for  a  period  of 
forty  years.  By  such  means  very  fine  frnit  is  often  produced^ 
•In  the  western  parts  of  this  distriA,  as  well  as  generally 
.  through  North  Devon,  a:  deficiency  ih  the  trop  of  apples 
fras  much  heard  of;  biit  through  the  Bampton  and  Tiver- 
ton quarters,  the  orchards  promised  to  be  more  produ&ivc 
tlum  they  have  been  remembered  for  the  last  20  years. 

At 


At  Morbath,  four  of  the  pound  pippins  were  hikai'4  « 
fair  average  from  the  tree,  and  weighed  2  Ibt^  Bos.  At 
Cniwys  Mortchard,  four  apples  of  the  Fair  Maid  ofT»B- 
ton,  were  in  like  manner  gathered  from  a  tice^and  vdgb* 
ed3Ib».  15oz. 

DISTA/CT  III. 

The  ^me  management  in  raising,  training,  and  phnt« 
Ing  orcliards,  generally  prevails  through  this  distriA. 
The  deep  moist  clays  being  of  a  tender  nature,  are  in  no 
Tetpeft  found  unfavourable  to  the  growth,  or  bearing 
duration  of  the  apple-tree  i  in  faA,  these  clays  are  con- 
sidered as  being  the  most  capable  of  affording  the  richest 
and  sweetest  cider.  The  species  called  the  red-streak,  is 
mostly  preferred ;  but  of  late  years,  these  orchards  hate 
been  much  subjeft  to  a  blight,  in  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer, and  after  the  fruit  has  attained  to  no  inconsideilible 
size.  The  apple  crop,  in  both  divisions  of  thii  disiri&» 
aflFords  a  much  better  prospeA  than  has  been  known  f«r 
many  years. 

Jt>lSTAJCT  ir. 

So  tcfy  mifricndly  are  the  sOuth<>easterly  or  moor 
winds,  represented  to  be  in  the  western  parts  of  this  dis- 
trid,  that  at  Milton  Abbot,  and  in  many  places  in  the 
hundreds  of  Tavistock  and  Roboroughf  a  north  aspeA  is 
preferred  for  the  situation  of  the  orchards,  in  prefierence 
to  that  of  any  other.  A  very  common  praAice  prevails,  of 
foddering  cattle  during  winter  in  the  orchards,  and  when  it 
can  be  done  without  injuiy  to  the  young  trees.  Dressing 
the  orchards  at  the  "same  time  and  manner  as  is  usual  to 
manure  the  mowing^grounds,  is  also  found  very  much  to 
increase  their  produce  |  but  to  cultivate  the  orchards  with 
potatoes  is  much  disapproved  of,  not  only  on  account  of 

the 


the  tzbautfting  tiatore  of  that  crop,  bot  from  ite  tilUge^ 
the  ground  becomei  so  much  lootened,  as  freqacmly  to 
expose  the  trees  being  blown  down  by  the  westerly  winds. 
Every  valley  throughout  the  South  Hams,  is  more  or 
less  occupied  with  orchards^  and  which  are  much  celd- 
brated  for  the  excellence  of  the  cider  they  produce.  The 
aVpeA  which  protects  them  from  the  ftiry  of  the  Sea  winds, 
is  essentially  attended  to. 

The  trees  here  are  generally  very  small,  and  are  iddMi 
found  standing  at  a  greater  distance  than  sixteen  feet  from 
each  other;   their  brandies  so  interlocked,  intennisei 
•with  dead  wood|  and  <:overed  with  the  Ucbm  vuifimu^ 
tM*  common  tree  moss,  that  the  feeUe  fdiage  and  dimimi* 
five  fruit  they  produce,  are  scarcely  visible  a(  the  tine  of 
their  being  loaded  with  what  is  called  a  fair  average  crop. 
Instances,  however,  are  not  now  uncommon,  of  gcetft 
improvements  being  made  both  in  the  quantity  of  frok 
and  quality  of  cider,  by  removing  from  one-third  to  obo- 
half  of  the  trees  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  tiA^ 
jefting  the  remainder  to  annual  prunings,  by  cottsuf 
away  all  the  dead,  barren|  and  nnprofitaUe  branches. 
Besides  what  was  shipped  last  year  in  other  places  in  the 
Kingsbridge  river,   the    quantity  sent  off  jErom    Sai- 
combe  was  700  hogsheads.    The  present  prospeft  dod 
not  promise  a  greater  export  (  and  as  such,  the  trop  of 
apples  must  be  considered  as  generally  deficient  in  comgnH 
rison  with  other  years,  when  the  export  from  S^combe 
only  has  amounted  to  1500  hogsbeada. 

The  variety  of  names  applicable  to  the  same  Ihnt  m 

this  and  other  distriAs,  and  even  io  the  odjacetit  villages, 

•  precludes  all  ehance  of  being  undcrslood  at  a  distance, 

when  speaking  of  any  apple  that  may  be  the  frvourite  in 

-  auch  places.    A  rich  sweet  apple  aeems  generally  to  hold 

the  j^crenct  for  cider :  tboae  of  a  more  acid  quuiicy  Ibr 

Jboard- 


hoardingi  or  ivintcr  use.  The  farmer  shpold  patieatiy 
.wait  the  natural  dropping  of  the  fruit»  coiledl  into  hii 
appie-roonii  and  keep  separate  the  different  sortSj  which 
after  undergoing  the  first  sweaty  should  be  ground^ 
pressed^  fermented||  and  casked  a-part  from  each  other. 

The  Herefordshire  press  is  that  generally  preferred^ 
The  vessels  being  all  well  cleansed  and  scalded,  are  filled 
with  cider  from  the  press,  which  in  a  day  Or  two  begii^s 
to  work,  throwing  off  large  quantities  of  dregs  and.  in>- 
purities  of  the  liquor;  this  will  sometinies  subside  to  the. 

bottom,  but  whether  it  sinksr  or  issues  from  the  bung-hole^ 

• 

as  the  weather  may  be  more  or  less  warm,  it  will  requive 
racking  from  time  to  time^  to  separate  the  dregs  from  the 
liquor,  when,  if  too  strong  a  disposition  is  ob^rved  tfi 
renew  its  fermentation,  it  is  generally  stopped  by  burning 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper,  two  or  three  inches  -wide  aod 
tsix  or  seven  inches  long,  dipped  jn  brimstoncy  god  put 
iuio  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask  th:^t  has  six  or  eight  gallons 
of  cider  in  it :  after  lightinp;  it,  the  bMOg-hole  is  securcdi 
and  the  air  in  tnc  cask  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  com- 
bustion until  the  matqU-.is  consumed.  This  done,  the 
hogshead  is  rolled  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  ciJcr  with  the  sulphurous  vapour  ;  it  is  then 
filled  up  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bung-hole,  and  all 
fermentation  for  a  time  is  suspended,  but  on  observing  it 
to  rc:turn,  this  fumigation  is  renewed  as  often  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  When  the  liquor  remains  quiet,  and  a 
Candle  will  burn  clear  in  the  bung-hole,  the  fermentation 
is  :asy,  and  not  likely  to  produce  a  farther  diminution  io 
the  strength  .of  the  cider ;  and  when  every  syqiptom  of 
fret  is  wholly  subsided,  the  cider  is  racked  off",  and  is 
thus  prepared  for  the  London  market ;  and  |br  which  it 
is  generally  ready  in  the  months  of  March  or  April  fol- 
lowing.   The  dregs  are  .always   iilt^red  through  brown 

burras 
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thimss  bags,  holding  three  of  four  gallons  each,  but  as 
the  union  between  the  pulpr  and  the  liquor  is'  found  to  be 
verjr  close,  a  separation  it  effcAed  by  mixing  about  half 
a  pint  of  bullock's,  or  any  other  fresh  blood,  with  about 
six  or  eight  gallons  of  the  dregs  :  this  being  well  beaten 
up,  divides  the  jelly  of  the  pUlp,  and  the  liquor  running 
clear  ofT,  is  mixed  with  the  other  cider,  and  is  always 
found  to  contribute  t6  the  restraint  of  its  farther  fer- 
mentation. 

To  complete  the  fining  of  the  cider,  a  pound  of 
iiingtas,  first  soaked  for  ten  or  twelve  hou]*s  in  cold 
water,  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  aboiit  five  gallons  of 
cider,  and  well  incorporated  with  a  whisk  :  about  a  quart 
of  this  is  sufficient  for  a  hogshead  of  cider,  and  with 
which  it  must  be  well  stirred  and  mixed  in  the  cask. 
When  the  cider  is  desigtied  foi:  home  use,  it  is  racked 
off  three  or  four  ^mes  from  the  rough  lees,  and  after  the 
Augmentation  as  before  Indicated,  by  a  lighted  candle  at 
the  bung-hole,  has  subsided,  is  bunged  down,  and  se« 
cured  for  use.  The  apple  crop  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  district :  between  the  river  Dart  and 
Torbay  they  have  scarcely  a  twelfth  part  of  the  ordinary 
produce;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashburton,  and  through 
die  parishes  of  Dean-prior  and  Buckfastleigh,  the  or**' 
chard^  all  appeared  to  be*  remarkably  well  loafed.  An 
eastern  aspeA  is  univ^sally  preferred. 

DISTI^ICT  r. 

m 

The  substratum  of  granite  gravel  is  no  where  found 
nniavourable  to  the  cultute  of  apple  orchards.  It  is  here 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  higher  the  orchards  are 
•icuaced,  provided  they  art  proteAed  from  the  moor  wind» 

<^»VON.]  JL  the 
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the  les6  liable  they  are  to  be  injured  by  frost  in  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  summer.  Ax,  this  season  fogs  are  often 
found  to  roll  in  from  the  westward,  and  as  they  only 
ascend  to  a  certain  height  in  all  the  combs  and  vallies  in 
the  country,  orcliards  situated  above  this  region,  are  not 
enveloped  in  the  fogs  and  floating  vapours  of  the  night -^ 
and  although  they  are  still  exposed  to  a  dry  frosty  air» 
its  miKhievous  cScit  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned,  whilst ' 
the  most  fatal  consequences  await  it  upon  all  the  fruit  trees 
in  the  humid  valley  below.  It  is  here  stated,  that  a  few 
gallons  of  old  cider  will  always  check  the  feimentatio&» 
and  preserve  the  body  of  the  new  cider. 

jyiSTXICT  FI. 

Throughotit  the  whole  of  this  country,  long  experience 
has  shewn,  that  the  same  fruit  growing  upon  a  moist 
loam  or  day  bottom,  wHl  produce  a  Vastly  superior  cider 
to  that  growing  upon  an  understratom  of  shear  sand 
or  gravelr  An  acclivity  looking  to  the  south-east,  is  the 
situation  always  .'preferred  here  for  the  culture  of  the 
apple-tree.  The  size  of  the  fruit  is  much  kept  up  on 
trees  not  fast  verging  to  decay,  by  cutting  off  the 
suckers^  opening  the  top  by  pruning  away  all  the  wild,, 
dead,  and  unprofitable  branches,  and  dressing  each  tree 
annually  at  its  root,  with  a  comj/ost  of  dung,  lime, 
and  way-soil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  seam  or 
horse-load  to  tNvo  trees.  The  orchard,  thus  invigorated 
and  opened  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  moss 
with  which  the  branches  of  the  trees  had  been  clothed  for 
many  years  falls  o£f,  and  the  improvement  in  size,  quan-* 
tity,  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  is  not  less  evident  than  the 
healthy  and  flourishing  condition  of  the  tree;     The  apple* 

mostly 
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mostly  preferfed  hare  is  Gibbs's  Cornish  |k(tit  ia  kn 
blofsoais  a  constant  bearer,  and  suspeliding  its  fruit  by 
%  Tcrj  fine  stem^  or  foot  stalls 

% 

% 

There  is  06  doubt  But  some  years  since  tb^  orchards  of 
this  district  were  produAive  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  they  are  at  present  s  but  from  the  frequency  of 
plantiilg  young  ti'^es  where  the  old  ones  have  failed,  a 
barrenness  in  tnany  of  the  orchards  has  ensued.  It  is 
usual  in  the  marly  parts  of  this  country  to  appropriate  fof 
orchards  the  large  excavations  formerly  made  in  digging 
inaH:  here  the  apple  trees  are  pi-otcdted  froni  most 
winds,  and  continue  to  flourish  aiid  bear  longer  than  in 
less  secure  situation^ ;  but  here  again  the  fruit  is  more 
exposed  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer  to  the 
frosts  that  occur  at  that  Reason,  than  it  possibly  could 
be  in  higher  situations. 

The  crop  of  apples  generally  through  the  valley  of  the 
Otter  is  very  good,  although  it  certainly  does  not  produce 
•  liquor  equally  ri^h  as  that  gt>own  updn  stiffer  land.— - 
Upon  the  high  plains  of  Diinkersweli  and  Church  Staun*^ 
ton,  no  material  deficiency  was  noticed  or  heard  of  iii 
jK>int  of  quantity  $  and  the  quality  of  the  cider  is  thei^ 
contended  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  South  Hams,  atid 
much  superior  io  the  produce  of  the  apple  orchards  in  the 
sandy  district  below. 

The  culture  of  the  apple  trees  and  management  of  the 
cider,  appears  not  to  differ  here  in  any  material  point  from 
irhat  has  been  already  noticed*  The  great  uncertainty  of 
ih^se  crops,  rciidqrs  it  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  state 
any  thing  like  an  average  produce  through  the  county.-- ~ 
Xhc  mean  however,  of  several  statements  given  in  upon  a 

%^  period 
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period  of  seren  years,  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
hogsheads  per  acre,  will  equal  that  of  three  hogsheads  and 
two-fifths  per  acre  through  the  county.  The  average 
price  bst  year  at  the  pound*s  mouth,  or  press,  was  50/.  per 
hogshead.  It  is  expcfled  to  average  in  like  manner  this 
year  about  two  guineas  and  a  half.  The  mislctoc  has  no 
where  been  observed  in  the  orchards  in  tliis  county. 


CHAP. 


ii6 
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WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


8£CT.  I.-— C0P8B   WOODS, 

NOl^WITHSTANDING  that  to  the  eye  of  a 
get  passing  cursorily  through  this  county^  there  would-sp- 
pear  a  considerable  deficiency  of  copse  $mi  other  WQ0<t» 
lands,  still,  on  a  more  minute  exaounatioo'  he.  would  ^it* 
cover  his  mistake,  by  finding  mo|t;i9f  i||i^^?l¥>Uow»  and 
side-hiib  bounding  the  larger  Tallies,  partkoltrly  whone 
gu^ed  firom  the  westerly  winds,  inter^n^nej  ^nd  adonied 
with  a  healthy,  though  not  a  large  ortow^irilig  growths ^ff 
nak  and  other  timber;   and  also  mucl^tpccupicd  with-^thjC 
remains  of  large  and-  more  ancicm.:wtKKllanda  now.cm^ 
/verted: into  oak,  and  other  under wpo^  coppices.    Xhi^ 
these  arc  the  vestiges  of  ^  chain  of  Ibr^iu  whjc}v  fbrfn^^ 
•Covere4  the  margin  of  jail  the  water-cqufvfs  d^pulM 
from  the  forests  of  Dartmoor  .and  of  Ejsicpri  and  stret^lMKl 
along  all  the  low  grounds  and  their  side-hills  to  the  sea^ 
is  plain,  not  only  firoi^  the  vigour  of  such  woods  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea,  but  in  the  distriA  of  North  De- 
von, it  is  more  clearly  manifested  '£pm:  die  nunibsr'afired 
Ibrest  deer, '  which  still  preserve  .che&r  andenticiaimilo 
•  ramble  unmolested  during  the  summer  season,  through  ail 
the  glades  and  woodlands  with  which  those  rich  and  plea- 
sant Tallies  are  so  highly  decorated* 


•-I"    r 
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DISTHJCT  /. 

The  poppice  land  here)  consisting  chiefly  of  Qak»  is  cut 

pncc  in  about  twenty  years,  aqd  generally  sells  upon  the 

spot  to  the  persoi^  who  undertakes  to  fell  and  convert  it* 

for  about  lol.  per  acre^    Stuidards  or  samplers  are  always 

.left,  but  seldom  raised  to  timber,  or  preserved  beyond  the 

ensuing  period'  fbr  cutting  doivn  the  cop^e.    The  usual 

appropriation  of  the  oak  wood,  after  peeling  every  branch 

-ptVti  bit4i%ff  less'iii  dimeter,  is  td  seteA  all  ihe  best  poles 

-for  butldiAg,  fencing,  "paliAg,  tfnd  itiafking  hurdles,  to  tie 

-^'b^iRh^odd  Into  fd;^gots,  which  usually  sell  fbr  5r x.  6tf. 

-p^  ktatt  in  Wit  ^mA%^  and  convert  the  refniinder  imb 

HE^bftrec^ai,  atad  Whii^h'is  generally  worth  8/.  per  busbd  at 

■-t1ie"-rt)Hi^*lfcap*.  ■; 

^'-  Whenever  tlm^  coppices,  through  negleA  of  tbe  owner 
%r  t^eoipitt^  beeiov^  abtodoned  as  woodland,  mA  site' left 
v^n  to  the  fhee  ^epasturage  of  cattle,  they  havi^  generaUy 
•R^  remarked,  bnlfhe  sides  of  rocky  hills  and  inaccessible 
^feccs, -unfit  for  the  common  operations  of  husbatidry.  Nq 
'^itns  have  therefore  been  bestowed  hi  grubbing  and  dcar- 
Sftg  tfhein.  Their  appropriation  being  common,  their  rent 
^W*Hl!ie  is  Itft  without  a  name. 

!■»-'■ 

^  DISTRICT  I  J. 

£    \t  hflslseeQ  already  stated,  that  there  were  in  tbe  parish 
-;of  Monkkigh,  and  along  the  vailies  of  the  Yeo  add  Toir- 
'sridge  rivers,  some  very  good  oak  timber  and  copse  *#ood« 
-lahds«    The  under-growth  in  these  woods  is  a  good  deal 
varied,  and  found  to  consist  of  oak,  ash,  birch,  willow^  el- 
der, wych  elm  or  hazel,  common  hazel,  and  wild  cherry. 
It  is  generally  cut  down  once  in  twenty-two  years.   Thci|[2 

coppices 
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coppices  are  used  for  hop-poles,  hoop-poles,  hurdlesy  fag- 
gots, and  charcoal,  and  when  convened  by  the  owncTi  or 
told  standing,  will  generally  yield  a  rent  equal  to  15/.  per 
acre.  The  great  attention,  however,  lately  bestowed  in 
fencing  and  otherwise  preserving  the  woodlands  in  this 
quarter,  gives  reason  to  expert  that  this  pro6t  will  be 
much  augmented  in  future. 

-  Tlie  copse  wood  at  Cloveila  Court  and  Hartland  Abbej^ 
cut  at  25  years  growth,  seldom  fails  of  yielding  rent  equal 
to  20/.  per  acre.  The  best  poles  are  always  preserved  for 
building,  fencing,  and  various  other  uses.  The  remainder 
are  either  charred,  or  bound  into  faggots  for  fueL  The 
coppice  wood  generally  in  the  country  about  Torriiigtoii» 
is  usually  cut  down  at  30  years  growth,  appropriated  in 
the  manner  above  noticed,  and  sells  on  an  average  before 
faBing  for  35/.  per  acre. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Monk  Oakhampton  is  well  wood* 
ed,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  ease  for  the  coppice  and  other 
woodlands  to  be  left  open  to  the  tenants'  cattle,  who  htY« 
ing  agistment  stock  to  take  in,  avail  themselves  of  the 
shade  afforded  by  the  woods  and  coppices,  to  demand  an 
additional  price  for  the  summering  of  cattle.  The  oak 
copse  brakes,  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground  west  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  parish  of  Oakhamptoui  are  cut  down 
at  20  years  growth,  and  generally  yield  at  the  stumpt  firom 
15  to  16/.  per  acre. 

The  extensive  copse  Wds  of  Old  Ridge,  and  thence 
southward  towards  St.  Mary  Ttdbum  and  Whitestoncy 
are  chiefly  of  oak,  with  some  Urch  and  elder  in  the  low 
places.  These  woods  are  cut  down  about  once  in  sixteen 
years,  but  are  seldom  found  to  net  more  than  12/.  per 
Here. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  there  are  many  strong  furze 
ij^alces,  which  at  £?e  years  growth;  seldom  n^  less  than  a 
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rent  or  profit  of  18/.  per  acre.  The  oak  wQodbiids  ip 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cruwys  Mortchard^  afford  a  valu2|- 
bic  stock  of  young  growing  timber.  The  undcfrgrowth  ip 
these  woods,  consisting  of  oak^  birch,  alder  and  hazel»  are 
cut  down  at  18  years  growth,  yielding  v^  net  profit  of 
15/.  per  acre.  The  number  of  young  tiniber  trees  noif 
flourishing  in  these  woods,  averagie  about  40  per  acre.  At 
each  fall  it  is  usual  to  leave  a  greater  number  of  sarnplers, 
*frorn  which  at  tke  ensuing  cutting,  such  a  seleAiou  is 
made  as  is  most  likely  to  answer  for  the  purpose  of  tim^ 
bcr. 

The  coppices  in  tli^  vicinity  of  Lpxhore  w^  StQo4Ieigh 
^re  cut  at  20  ytzxs  growth,  but  they  seldom  sell  standing 

for  more  than  15/.  per  acre.     The  greater  part  of  the  ozif, 

ii .  •  *  ^  ■        • 

coppices,  covering  the  sides  and  tops  of  many  pf  th^:  hills 
in  the  parish  of  Oakford,  appear  to  be  cut  down  in  annual 
succession,  but  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  the 
•  preservatipn  of  young  samplers  for  timber. 

The  copse  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  qf  Bamptoi^ 
consists  chiefly  of  oak,  which  is  cut  dpwn  onpe  in  twenty 
years,  and  is  usually  sold  standing  for  20/.  per  acre.  After 
the  oak,  the  great  body  of  all  the^e  oak  coppices  is  charred 
and  sold  at  the  heap  for  8/.  a  scnm  of  about  2cwt.  to  thp 
wool-con :bers  and  other  customers,  chiefly  from  the  m*- 
nufufturing  towns. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  coppices  in  a  south 
aspeft  come  to  the  axe  sooner  by  two  years,  than  where 
such  woods  are  found  lying  to  the  northward. 

DISTJRICT  III. 

The  largest  quantity  of  oak  and  other  coppices  are 
found  along  the  Tamer,  and  the  small  streams  discharging 
into  that|  the  Torridge^  aiid  the  Teign  rivers.    This^  ^ 

weU 
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.^dl  as  the  coppice  wood  growing  on  the  borders' of  tht 
jUttle  Dart  river^  U  usually  cut  4p wn  at  18  ye^u-s  grpwtht 
l^ud  averaging  a  i^et  annual  value  of  about  i(>A.pcr  acre* 

The  observadon  vith'  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  wobd^ 
land  in  the  north  distrifk  of  Devbni  will  equally,  apply  t# 
this  southern  distrid  of  tl^e  county*   The  under-growth  \k 
the  timber  woodl^ds  is  usually  cut  down  at  twenty  years 
^owth»  and  whicfi,  from  the  pre^at  high  price  of  bark» 
is  seldom  found  to  produce  less  than  SOil  pet .aet«;    la 
^he  valley  of  the  Dart,  between  Totness  and  Ashburton, 
the  woodlands  being  less  expo^  to  tht  violence  of  the 
sea  wind,   the  oak  cof^pices  cut  down  at  20  years  growth 
'are  usually  found  to  average  about  25/.  per  acrel     Those 
'in  the  higher  parts  of  Buckfastldglr'and  lower  ^art  oSF 
Holne,  cut  down  at  the  same  standing,  average  about  28/. 
per  acre.    Those  affording  the  larger  proportion  of  aldef^ 
ash,  mountain  ash,  hazel,  birdh,' withy,  &c.  are  cut  down 
'at  16  or  18  years  growth,  but  seldom  exceed  the  average 
value  of  16/.  per  acre.    The  ash  is  converted  into  hoopt 
and  hurdles,  and  the  oak,tifter  being  carefully  barked,  and 
(he  prime  poles  taken  out  wttb  those  of  the  other  under* 
growth^  ts' charred,  and  the  brushwood  vhMl  fat  fiiet 
Great  attention  has  latterly  been  paid  at  every  fall,  to  pre- 
fierve  young  samplers  in  the  coppice  as  wcU  as  in  the  tim- 
ber woodlands.  ' 

In  the  parish  of  Egg  Buckhmd  is  a  common  wood  of 
160  acres  and  upwards,  chiefly  coppice,  alAongh  afibrd« 
ing  some  very  good  timber.^' *^  The  uhdcrwdod  if  Open  tia 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  cut  down  and  remove 
lit  all  seasons,  without  stint  or  regulation,  and  is  conse* 
fluently  of  little  value  to  any  of  them.  11ms  wood  adjoin« 
,    --^  that 
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tiitt  ^  Bickldgl),  Which,  however,  is  not  h'able  to  the  like 
indiscriiiiintte  daims^  and  is  therefore  exempt  from  simi* 
far  depfedation* 

pjsTJti€T  r. 

'.  The  coppice  wood  here  is  cnt  down  it  fiO  jrewi  growth,^ 
fording  an  average  price  at  the  atump  of  20/.  per  acre* 
It  cvnsUtftxhiefij  of  oak,  the  hark  of  which  abrayi  com-r 
jDiikb  Ix.  |icr  cwt.  abore  that  from  the  fidkd  tsmber^-** 
^Ttmi  coppice,  wood  ii  generally  chaised,  and  is  aold  at  the 
irfte  and  i«  tbt  manner 


y    •■■      - 

A|thoagh  there  are  manj  small  cojppiccs  mv^fnom^  parta 

:4)f  these  distridb,  they  do  not  seem  to  require  ajiy  par^i- 

cobo'  beyond  what  may  be  applied  to  theiairofn  what  liaa 

l^ecn  ahrcady  stated. 

^    There  are  two  species  af  fnrzc  produced  j^nerally  in 

.Devonshire.    The  rank  luxuriant  sort,  flowering  in  tAe 

spring  of  the  year,  and  the  smaller  dwarf  or, dale  fiurzc> 

(blooming  in  the  autumn*     The  larger,  or  what  is.  called 

f  rench  furze,  form  considerable  brakesj  and  where  cpn- 

•■...'  .    ■       .       * 

venie^t  to  potteries  or  other  places  in  demand  for  them, 
are  allowed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  20i.  aniuiaU|y 
per  acre.  These  are  generally  cut  at  four  years  growth^ 
and  their  crane  stems  are  often  burnt  for  charcoal,  Tlfr 
;.dwarf  furze  are  not  vakiedat  more  than  six  or  eight  ^iU 
lings  annually  per  acre,  and  generally  cut  and  grubbed  ,1 
the  £irmei5  and  peasantry  for  fucL 
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JDISTJRICT  I. 

Bepch  and  sycamore  are  found  by  far  the  best  t6  con- 
tend with  the  most  prevalent  wind  in  this  country,  though 
neither  appear  to  be  objefts  pf  much  care  or  attention 
with  the  inhabitants.  Much  of  the  former  is  used  in  the 
royal  and  other  dock-yards  for  wedges  ^  of  the  latt^'j 
9ome  of  die  l:^  is  purchased  by  the  tlog-makers  and 
turners,  but  neither  are  of  sufficient  consequence  to  re|- 
quire  mt|ch  notice  to  be  taken  of  them  in  thi^'  plaC^. 
Triie  peculiar  hardiness  of  beech,  seisms  best  fo  fit  it  talk 
liedge-rows  in  the  most  exposed  and  elevated  psbts  ot 
|he  country. 

In  tl^is  distrii^  the  elm  is  an  extremely  sc^ct  fttt,  an4 
was  only  noticed  m  the  valley  of  Coinbe-inartin,  add 
near  the  mansipn-house  in  the  park  at  Castle-hill :  in  fhti 
latter  situation  they  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  add  f^iith 
to  the  grandeur  and  ornament  necessariTy  coiin^AM 
irith  the  residence  of  the  ancient  families  of  a  country* 
This  latter  species  of  timber  varies  much  in  its  price,*  frbtn 
C/.  to  Sx.  Sd.  per  foot  in  the  round.  Ash,  Which  is"iesii 
scarce,  althoagh  little  pains  have  been  taken  in  Ki  cul- 
ture, will  generally  sell  for  about  1/.  6J.  per  foot.  'Beec& 
about  the  samcj^  ^d  sycamore  ]/•  5d.  all  id  the  rouncL 
iod  where  the  trees  were  fiillen. 

DISTRICT  U. 

Beech  and  sycamore  are  also  found  here  to  tesist  most 

•  ■     ■  ■  • 

wirtxfaOj  the  western  winoUi  and  where  the)r  are  wd^ 

sheltered* 
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sheltered,  they  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  They  are» 
however,  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  conntry.  Wc 
flometimes  see  a  few  tolerable  ash  trees,  but  wherever 
that  species  of  wood  is  found  mostly  to  prevail,  it  is 
always  found  to  supplant  the  oak,  for  bank  or  hedge-row 
wood.  The  elm  along  the  river  £xe,  and  throagh  the 
most  favoured  vallies  in  this  distrifi:,  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  from  which  a  more  conclusive  evidence  cannot 
well  be  drawn,  as  to  the  natural  goodness  and  supe- 
riority of  such  land. 

In  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  general  iroproTement 
of  a  country,  it  is  surely  of  high  importance  to  attend  to 
its  spontaneous  productions,  and  sq  far  as  they  may  be 
deserving  the  care  of  the  husbandman^  to  bring  them  for* 
ward  to  their  highest  perfection.  The  vast  quantity  of 
sweet  cbesnut  found  in  the  old  buildings  in  this  country^ 
aiffbrds.f^niple.  proof,  should  there  be  no-  other  af  han<l» 
that  the  sweet  or  Spanish  cbesnut  is  a  plant  indigenous  to 
the  cpunty  of  Devon.  ThA  P^rks  of  New-place,  Eggs* 
Ibrd^  Heanton,  Stevenstone,  and  Ugbrook,  sufficiently 
evince  this  truths  by  the  majestic  and  venerable  appear- 
once  this  timber  makes ;  and  in  ](ieanton-park  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  seen  to  tower  far  above  the  ash,  whigh  ifl  ^he 
same  pl^ce, grows  much  higher  than  even  the  ash  gt  Ug- 
brooju  or  many  other  par^s  of  the  county.  Why  the 
l^lture  of  this  most  valuable  wood  has  been  so  long^  ne7 
|j^le£ted,  and  even  in  this    age  of  agricultural   improve- 

*      •  ■ 

ment,  so  little  attended  to,  is  not  less  strange  than  it  Is 
seen  with  concern  to  be  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  climate  of  Devonshire  being  particularly 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  may, 
in  some  measure^  account  for  almost  the  extinftioiv  of 
^e  species^  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  most  pro- 
bable 
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bablc  the  nuts  were  sought  fot  when  ripe,  or  had  fallen 
from  the  trees. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  vegetation  in  this 
country,  particularly  towards  increasing  the  size  of  trees^ 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  some  time  since  Lord 
Cliflford  had  a  red  cedar  cut  down  at  Ugbrook,  which,  at 
85  years  growth,  afforded  boards  of  22  inches  in  breadth^ 
and  12  feet  long. 

DISTRICT  111. 

The  demesne  attached  to  the  ancient  castle  of  Oak- 
hampton  (the  ruined  vestiges  of  which  are  still  visible) 
contains  about  1500  acres.  A  considerable  part  of  this  en* 
closure  was  heretofore  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  oak 
Und  other  timber,  the  flourishing  remnant  of  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  West  Ochment 
river.  The  mountain  and  common  ash,  birch,  alder,  and 
boUy,  grow  here  to  a  great  size,  particularly  the  latter. 
In  other  parts  of  this  distrift,  the  silver  and  Scotch  fir^ 
the  pinaster  and  larix,  all  grow  extremely  well  when 
screened  from  the  fiill  force  of  the  westerly  winds,  but 
where  that  proteAion  is  complete,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  vigour  and  annual  increase  of  the  oak.  Beech  and 
sycamore  are  found  as  usual  to  occupy  the  most  bleak 
and  exposed  situations,  but  their  culture,  as  before  noticed^ 
h  but  little  attended  to. 

In  a  small,  though  remarkably  fine  grove  of  Scotch  and 
silver  fir  on  the  barton  of  Bridestow,  there  is.  a  tree  of 
the  latter  species  rising  a  little  above  the  rest,  which  girths 
St  five  feet  from  the  ground,  10  feet  10  inches,  and 
reckoned  65  feet  in  height,  great  timber  measure.  At  this 
distance  from  the  ground  its  leading  shoot  appears  for* 

* 

merly  to  have  been  crippled,  and  to  have  spread  into  » 

tmall  broomj  top,  wbicb  are  the  oqIj  Umbs  produced 

.   '  »  upon 
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tipon  it,  the  shaft  being  all  the  way  perfeAIy  clean,  and 
free  from  branches.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  tree  of 
the  sort  ever  viewed  in  EngUnd  by  the  Anthor  of  thi^ 

Report. 

2>2STRIC!t  /r* 

Althotigh  the  country  along  the  'f  amer  does  not  a^ 
|>ear  to  exhibit  much  continuation  of  woodland,  still  al 
large  proportion  of  Woodland  Willy  on  examination,  be 
found  in  it,  as  well  as  covering  the  sides  df  most  other 
of  the  vallies  in  this  district.    The  elm  grows  hetc  with 
foir^icicrable    luxuriance,  when  proteAed  from  the  set 
wind,  a  proof  which  may  readily  be  adduced  from  an 
elm  belonging  to  Mr.  Laiie,  of  Brixtow,  and  which,   in 
the  course  of  the  last  fortv  years,  has  increased  from  the 
size  of  a  man's  arm  to  ten  feet  six  inches  In   circamfiN 
rcnce,  measured  at  the  usual  height ;  it  stands  singly  on 
level  ground,  and  is    supplied  with  a  most  magnificent 
top.     The  elm  grows  wiih  great  luxuriance   through  all 
t\\c  valley  of  the  Ycalm,  and  forms  the  principal  timber 
ill  all  the  hege-rows ;    here  the  ash  appears  to  have  sup- 
planted tlie   oak  for  bank  br  hedge-row  wood,  and  al- 
though it  seems  the  voluntary  growth  of  the  country,  a 
jood  ash  tree  is  seldom  s^eii  \   the  farmers   making  it  a 
general  praflice  to  pollarii  them  when  youhg,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  topping. 

At  Blachford,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Rogers,  arc  some 
Very  line  iScotch  and  silver  firs.  The  latter  of  the  same 
JIge  arc  found  generally  to  excel  the  former.  Blachfbrd 
is  situated  In  a  valley  just  under  Dartmoor,  and  the  tree3 
above  noticed^  grow  near  the  brink  of  the  Yealm,  in  % 
black  moory  soil  lying  upon  a  granite  gravel  and  moist 
rubbly  clay.    One  of  these  trees  measures  about  eleven 

feet 
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firet  in  ctrcumferencci  with  a  proportionably  clean  shaft  i 
the  timber  height  of  which  is  estimated  at  fifty  feet  and 
upwards. 

There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.Hutchins^ 
t{  Dittisham,  the  stump  of  a  double  flowering  broad-leaved 
^inyrtley  whose  cross  diameters  measure  about  eight  by  tea 
inches.  This  some  years  since  had  a  proportionate  trunk 
and  head,  which  being  cut  down,  several  suckers  first 
^rosef  but  soon  after  decayed  and  died.  The  alder  ia 
the  woods  of  Buckfastleigh  and  Holne  rises  to  a  consi* 
derable  height,  with  a  remarkably  clean  stem,  and  hc^ 
^uently  squaring  a  foot  for  twenty  fieet  in  height.  The 
boUy  is  also  found  to  flourish  in  a  very  high  d^jree^ 
^uaring  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  on  a  length  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  feet.  The  Scotch  fir  and  larch  are  also  found 
to  thrive  in  all  these  woods,  and  to  do  extremely  welL 

From  the  prance  of  pruning  the  elm  trees  so  close  to 
their  stems,  many  serious  wounds  are  made,  which  ve 
frequently  traced  quite  rotten  to  the  heart.  The  com^ 
mon  elm  produces  no  seeds  in  this  country,  but  props^ 
gates  itself  by  suckers,  or  is  cultivated  by  grafting :  in  the 
former  case,  when  the  old  tree  is  cut  down,  or  the  roots 
are  by  any  accident  wounded,  young  shoots  spring  up  iat 
abundance.  Writers  on  planting,  recommend  raising 
elms  by  layers  as  better  than  suckers,  which  they  say^ 
are  more  apt  to  breed  suckers,  and  thus  injure  the  tree 
and  encumber  the  ground  round  them.  Those  wlu>  give 
this  advice,  are  probably  in  the  interest  of  the  nnrsery- 
^MD,  for  the  statement  is  not  true,  and  there  arc  nor 
tetter  trees  than  those  properly  tahaen  from  suckers,  and 
pbced  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  good  nursery.  A 
yoimg  tree  growing  as  a  sucker,  without  transplanting, 
tfTtninly  breeds  new  ancs,  because  it  springs  up  from  a 
topghortaoatalrtoii  nhifih  bciiog  accideatally  bored  or 

otherwises 
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olhtrwisc  wounded,  will,  in  all  such  p]ices,  tlnioV  vpit 
new  pUnt  i  bm  if  the  young  ircc  be  severed  from  this 
root,  and  plaxKcd  in  good  soil)  it  s[ii;edily  bcconm  Qoa- 
risbing,  and  grows  exactly  as  the  larger  tree  grows.  On 
examination  of  these  roots,  no  dcricieney  will  be  found, 
but  the  ease  is  widely  difi'crtnt  if  the  young  tree  rcmaini 
attached  to  the  parent  rout,  the  decay  in  the  stump  of 
which  communicates  wjtii  the  young  irce  t  "id  litis  is  the 
reason  why  so  much  of  the  hedge-row  dm  fails  unsound. 
Although  apparently  flourishing  in  the  lower  part  of  th« 
Stock,  tlicy  all  grow  from  suckers,  which  convey  the  rot 
from  the  mother  to  the  daughter-,  and  it  is  a  rare  ibin^ 
ill  Devonshire,  lo  find  two  sound  elms  together  that  have 
sprung  up  spontaneously,  whereas  it  is  eijually  unconimon 
to  find  a  planted  tree  unsound  at  the  bottom.  In  all  ex- 
posed situations,  [he  plants  should  be  put  down  small,  but 
flourishing,  and  free  from  every  appearance  of  a  former 
check.  A  plant  once  stunicd  may  so  fnr  recover  as  to  make 
somewhat  like  a  tree,  but  it  will  never  make  a  6ne  one. 
The  vessels  that  convey  its  nourishment  become  rigid  and 
contracted,  and  although  a  new  ouliide  of  a  more  luiu- 
riant  growth  may  form  afier  many  years,  ai  has  bceo 
obser^cd  in  the  Norway  spruce  (and  there  a  no  doubt  of 
its  being  common  wiili  other  trees  that  have  been  planted 
large,  and  stood  sliil  for  several  seasons  before  I  hey  have 
again  grown,  and  then  shot  luxuriantly)  i  we  find  the  ori- 
ginal tree  loose  and  imconncfted  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
wood,  and  on  the  tree  bt:ing  sawn  in  two,  it  drops  out. 
The  famous  cedar  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridgc,  had 
the  original  tree  in  the  same  manner  loose  in  its  iiidde« 
having  probably  been  planted,  and  Hood  many  years  be- 
fore it  began  to  expand. 

'lo  Colonel    Taylor,  of  Ogwcll-housc,  who  sermi  to 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  culture  of  forest  trtxSf 
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-arwell  as  to  most  other  departments  in  rural  life,  the 
Surveyor  ii  tliiirfiy  indebted  for  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, as  wdl  us  for  the  following  iUu^(.3tio)l  on  ihc  culture 
-and  csiue  of  premainrc  decay  in  hedge-row  chn, 

"  The  elm  Ilouriilies  in  Devonshire,  uid  if  not  tnuti«'| 
Uted  by  the  farmer,  aliains  a  grrat  size.  Two  ■ 
common:  the  wych  h^sel,  tiliiius  nimt'ina  folus  !uii[iinat\ 
n-atris .-  am!  the  English  elri),  uimiit  ra\iipeslr'u.  Twt-M 
lOTX  is  frc<jueni  in  woods,  and  uiually  ctii  z^  coppice, 
itnalus  s  beautiful  tree  tf  permitrcd  t«  grow.  The  sccoi 
')/ the  soil  be  t'A\  Durable,  flourjslics  in  every  hedge, 
-pmjugites  itself  by  siPckers  (roni  rods,  which  nin  hoi 
sonially  aton^  the  hfdgc  to  a  great  distance, 
happeus,  that  eight  or  ten  young  elms  M'  a  ti'h'i' 
groTT  on  one  of  these  roots -.  :ind  notjiing  \i  more  coi 
jiwMi  tlian  (O  find  them,  with  a  large  portion  ^f  I 
hedgiT,  flat  in  the  adjacent  field,  after  a  severe  gale.  To 
prevent  this,  sever  the  young  plains  early  froni  the  parent 
tree ;  they  will  immediately  send  down  |>erpcndicular 
roots,  laki^  £rm  hold  of  the  ground,  and  become  iade- 
peodcnt. 

"  I  strongly  reconunend  the  rarly  separation  of  tlK^ 
inckers from  i lie  horizontal  rou!,  for  another  and  more  ti 
tcrial  rcarion,  well  wonhy  the  attention  of  planters.  It  a 
notorious  fuft,  thai  not  half  of  the  hcdgc-row  elms  felled 
in  Devon'^hlrc  prove  sound  :  two,  three,  or  tour  feet  of 
their  butt-;  ^rc  rotten  j  and  two  or  three  feet  more,  though 
not  abciMtcly  rotten,  are  unserviceable.  I  have,  with 
much  tiT^.,  investigated  tlic  origin  of  ihi>  cvili  and,  I 
tn»t,  1  cm  thoroughly  ex','h<r\  it. 

,  "  If  a  sound  elm  be  cut  down  in  :he  hedge  A, 
(Piatt  X. J,  the  stamp  B  dcca>s  in  a  few  years,  and  bc> 
ooma  a  bowl,  filled  consMlitly  with  r.iin>tvater.  Thi<t 
not  only  rot»tIie  stni^p,  and  penetraKs  and  destroys  the 
BfivoN.X  s  intertgr 
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imeriqr  of  thoee  roots  which  formerly  nourished  the 
but  afhialljr  ascends  the  stents  of  the  young  ehns,  which 
every  where  spring  from  those  roots.  In  ipite  of  In- 
uriant  foliage  and  a  clean  bark,  it  will  be  foundf  on  ex-. 
amination  of  any  plant  so  pro(luced»  that  the  mischief 
}ias  already  begun,  \Tbich  grows  wi|h  its  growth^  and 
strengthens  with  its  strength,  till  the  tree  becomes  fit  for. 
falling  at  C«  I  have  specimens  of  suckers  from  decaying 
stumps,  not  an  inch  in  diametcTf  D,  m  which  the  heart 
is  already  injured ;  and  this  will  coniinoc  to  increase  till 
the  channel  of  comqfiunicatioQ  is  cvt  vS'<it  ££££.  After 
separation^  thq  evil  docs  not  increase,  as  I  find,  on  ex* 
agination  of  suckers  of  this  description,  planted  in  my 
mursery^  which  bid  fair  to  make  sound  trees.  I  never 
sftw  the  butt  of  a  planted  elm  unsound^  unless  from  gical 
^gc  or  external  injuries :  I|  therefore,  in  the  first  places 
i^econunend  planting  trees  from  the  nursery  when  of  a 
proper  size*  and  constantly  supplying  she  nucsery  with 
suckers  from  the  hedges^  which  may  be  done  with  littk 
trouble  or  expense ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  promising  young  trees  with  their 
parent  roots,  opening  the  hedge,  at  three  or  four  feet . 
distant  from  the  stem.  By  these  mcaus,  sqund  timber  will 
b<(  obtained, 

i)JST/tICT  r. 

TIic  v.^nics  in  this  district  afford  a  flourishing  growth 
of  ash  ami  alder,  with  some  elm.  The  ash  here  is  stated 
to  be  much  tougher  and  to  be  more  in  demand  with  the 
wheel-wrights  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  county ; 
it  is  not  so  frequently  made  poiliird  as  in.  the  South  Hams, 
The  extensive  plantations  of  Scotcli  fir  at  Stover,  demand 
particular  ^t^ntion.    The  land   upon  which  these  imp 

provements 
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pMveBbentt  have  been  madei  ii  a  pan  of  BovefHetthfidd^ 
add  covering  an  extent  of  many  acres.  The  totl»  a  Uack 
tender  mouldi  on  snbstrata  of  sand  and  granite  gravely  in- 
tifiknited  with  pipe  and  common  woodhnd  day ;  a  few 
ffindi  p^ebbleS)  and  the  male  or  bastard  tin^stonci  are  found 
npoA  the  surface,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  fbrmerlf 
been  much  injured  by  stream  works,  and  upon  the  whole 
not  cixceeding  the  annual  rent  •  or  t^lue  of  five  shiUxnga 
per  acre. 

llie  preparation  for  pbnting  these  woods  seems  to  have 
been  little  more,  after  levelling  the  old  stream  works,  than 
to  cast  the  whole  surface  into  beds  of  about  four  feet  In 
widtBi*  each  b6i  hairing  pbnted  upon  it  at  the  same  dis* 
tancc,  a  single  row  of  it6c%,  in  the  6peiring  6f  each  othei^, 
and  requiring  about  660  plants  from  the  nursery  to  an 
acre  of  ground*.    These  plants,  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
growA  very  sddoni  missitig,  require  but  few  fresh  ones 
to  supply  their  place.    On  a  supposition,  however,  that . 
each  acre  contains  600  trees  at  SO  years  growth  (and* 
which  is  much  within  the  general  average  number),  one 
laSt  of  these  being  then  thinned  out,  will  readily  sdl 
standing  at  one  shilling  per  pole  or  tree,  producing  at  that 
time  15/.  per  acre.     After  a  farther  lapse  of  ten  years^ 
one  moiety  of  this  remainder  is  removed,  and  which  rea- 
dily comniand  on  an  average,  10/.  per  tree,  and  equalling 
a  further  produce  of  75  /.  per  acre.      A  single  tree  being 
now  left  upon  each  square  rod  of  ground,  which  has  alf 
ready  paiii  90/.  per  acre,  may  very  well  be  placed  against 
thefbrmer  vahie  of  the  land,  enclosing,  Icvdling,  planting 
and  preserving  the  plantation  from  trespass. 

The  value  of  an  acre  of  these  trees  in  their  progressive 
st^e  of  increase  to  perfcfUon,  after  their  second  thinning^ 
is  beyond  any  power  of  fair  calculation  to  come  at.  The 
codimon  estimate  of  hfr.Templar's  woodman,  is,  that  after 

s  8  the 
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tl)e  first-  ten  yeart  from  planting,,  the  annual 'incresuc  itt 
v^lue  Uone  fcimy  per  plant,  and,,  in  like  manner,,  arftec 
thipning  at  twenty  years  growth,  is  two]^nce  per  itod^ 
\  The  average  height  of.  these  plantations,^  the  greater  part . 
of ,  which  are  now  24  years  old,  is  ahout  45  feet )   moit. 
o(  the  trees  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  average,  at  three . 
feet  froax  tlie  gipund,  a.  yard  in  circmai/ercnGe.   The  flou-  ^ 

r^ing  condition  of  the  Scotch  fir  in  tlnese  plantaftionsi^, 

■  •         ....  •'",« 

tends  very  much  to  confirm  the  former  opinion  of  its  haT« 
iiig  been  anciently  a  native  of  the  countrjt^  and  which  it^ 
n^uch  strengthened  by  the  number  of.  self-sown^  or  VAlun*. 
^VJ  plants,  of- this  species,  coming  up  and  pushing  forward* 

in  the  neiglibquning  furae  brakes,  and  all  other  places 

*  •    •   • 

where  they  find  shelter  and  protection,  and  where  it  is 
i^ost  probable  that  th&  cpnes  ha^e  been  dropped  or  the. 
seed  scattered  by  tlie  birds.  ThrcQ  roods  of  these  planta- 
tjqns,  afto:  undergoing  a  second,  thinning,^ V^d  at  24'  years 
growtli,  were  lately  sold  standing  by  Mr.  X^ipplar,  for 
l^O-/*  and  consequently  making  the  value  qt  an.  a[<cre  at 
that  age  160/. 

The  culture  of  the  sweet  chesnut  has  also.bcen  attended 
tQ,  and  with  the  most  flattering  success,  by  the  present 
worthy  propr.ielpr.  of  the  Stover  estate  and  hi^  immcdiatCL 

-.  . 

III  r.onl  iijsburiir's  park,  at  Mamhcad,  the  evcr^grccii 
oak,  ncadit^  or  black  IcKUst  of  North  America*;  the  double 
ftowcrin;.;  ash,  wainscot,  or  white  oak  of  North  America;* 
cork  tree  of  Portugal,  Russian  mos$,  arid  American  i^d 
o.ik,.  seem  all  to  flourish  with  peculiar  excelfence;  as  ?Iq- 
also  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  spruce,  Scotch,  and  siFver  Ms, 
^tb  many  other  native  and  exotic  giants  of  great  variety! 


^ •  ■ 

IFis,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  seeing  the  dc*^ 

tJduou^trees  flourish  ^  well,  even  on  thiej  brows  oT  I UU 

ddn,  more  attention  wsts  ftot  paid  to  their  etrtture  at  the 

ttmc  of  forming  these*  floirhhhig  afnd  tfufty  interesting 

woodlands. 

l[|ie  spruce  firs  tht^e  anfl  grcfw  to  a  considerable  size  \ 

thesmallcr  ones  cohtaihabont  two  tons  and  a  halFof  timber j 

%i#6tth  two  and  sixpente  {lerfbot,  *and  valued  for  masti 

sit  about  twelve  guineas  eacK.  Some  target  one^,  applicable 

to  the  same  *use,  ;lre  estimated  at  ^5  gukicais  eadi.    Th^se 

treeswere  plamcd  about  90  years  since, in  a  soil  and  sita- 

iitibn'^hich  would  "not  be  worth,  eVen  in  the  present  dr. j; 

•♦A. per  acre.    'rheNtfld  plaritatbn  contain$^ about  50  acres, 

Wtitoated  on-'theeij^tctii  brow  of  flaldbii,  -and  consists 

chiefly  of  Scotch,  spruce,  and  silver  firs.' *  ^ 

9  1  •  *        I  '       ' 

«"Ttt  fWlowing  dimensiom  ftfe'  stated,  trfth'  a  xic^v  of 
^fciWhq;  the  power  of  the  soii  and'iAihiatc  tff  this  rountr^ 
tt^rohioiSh'g  the  grbwth  of  fbrin^  trees,  aB  tne^nred'at 
^'oraiharj  height  bf  'five  fcrt^  froittthe  giround.  'He?, 
tir  cver-grecn  oak,  10  feet  in  girth,  tAinflc  1^  feet,^pfead^ 
ijl^' ah  ttnceftnrhoni jr  fine  heafd,  17  yard^in-dbmetdr.  Coi^ 
«Aieft;-8  !ind  It  feet'girth;withtrunla6f  rd^d  18'feett& 
the  head  branches.  The  appearance  of  the  'R\is^h'^ni6^ 
oak  greatly  approaches  in  beauty  to  t!ie  American  white 
oak,  its  foliage  diflering  in  no-otiier  respect  tlun  by  Iv.iv- 
ing  a  darker  green  hue  under  its  leaf,  and  iis  fruit  or 
iiorns.eiiTelbiwtfiri^'girfmW'g^cQtl^HVftiB^^  of 


thfe  HHwVofsc.  •'.i-.^.-.p-rf     ,     ,, 


•^'The  plantatiohs  atHaWon  TfcfiWih  t*«h'iifiVivliTI<?(r  «IL 
HAlenki :  they- Wei*c*begtih*iii  iTfS, «intKiiiRcR  has*b;?<?h 
llkfcc'added'  by  ^heir  pl'c\erft"vaolibte'p6s$i5ssor,  whosc*^ 
ii€tA  s^rtt'lbr  agrfnSAtti™  anS'  btller  ihi^rovements,  rc^- 
fteOs  th<J  highest*  hmi6u^;'air4  atRbHli  aA'affiAimble  examl 
^Afi6  otKer  dviUitfy  ]ge6tlemW  i-^s  V^      (b  indul^tn 


^^  S3  such 
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such  laudable  pursuits.  Thej  now  consist  of  dbaat  t  hfi^r 
dred  acresy  in  whicb»  excepting  on  the  very  top^  of  ^thc 
ridgCy  the  deciduous  and  other  hard  wood  forest  trees^  ^ 
pear  no  less  than  the  fir  and  pine  tribei  to  attain  the  nuM 
luxuriant  perfection. 

A  general  growth  of  dm  appears  to  have  taken  pUice 
of  all  other  timber,  through  the  greater  part  of  this  am} 
the  seventh  dif  tri£t  It  mustt  hovrever,  be  remarked,  th^K 
it  is  not  a  little  strange,  in  so  common  a  growth,  that  so 
few  stately  or  large  trees  are  leen :  a  feeble  or  unhealthy 
looking  elm  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with )  they  frequently 
stand  by  far  too  much  cronded  in  the  hedge-row%  and 
from  the  causes  already  stated  by  Colonel  Taylor,  are  pef- 
haps  too  often  cut  down  before  they  attain  the  age  .aod 
condition  of  maturity. 

On  the  demesne  of  BiAon,  there  are  some  good  isht 
dm,  and  poplar.  The  beech,  howxyer,  appears  to  h^fie 
gained  by  far  the  greatest  a^cendancy^  as  rn^iaj  of  .thqifi 
measure  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  circumfei^enpe,  jMft, 
wdUproportioned  trunks  and  tops  of  extraordinary  gran? 
deur.  A  pollard  of  this  species  near  the  mansion-houaCp 
.measures  at  the  ordinary  height  20  feet  in  girth,  its  top 
branches  exceeding  the  diameter  ^f  30  yards. 

DISTRICT   VJJ. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  a  spontaneous  growth 
of  elm  prevails  generally  through  this  distri£l ;  the  preced- 
ing observations  will  fully  apply  to  its  appearance  and  culture. 
At  Woolford  Lodge,  considerable  attention  was  paid  by 
Geiicral  Sinicoe  to  the  culture  of  exotic  as  well  as  of  ihe 
native  txtct  of  the  country.  The  black  spruce  of  New- 
foundland, the  red  spruce  of  Norway  (the  latter  grqwiag 
very  well  indeed),  the  Weymouth  pine^  pin^easterj  stone, 

md 
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-  nd  cluster  pine»  the  American  sycamore  or  button  wood, 
the  bbck  walnut,  red  oak|  hiccpry,  sassafras,  red  bud, 
with  many  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  the  under- 
'  gmwth  of  the  forests  in  thst  cotrotryp  are  all  found  to 
grow  at  Dunkerswcll  ivith  considerable  strength  and  vi-r 
l^r*  The  Scotch  fir,  common  spruce,  and  siilvtr  fir»  are 
alsv  found  co  flourish  at  Woolfbrd,  and  do  extresneljr 
fPell*  UfKNi  the  hitter,  a  mxaiber  protuhcrances  grow  bom 
ebt  uppfar  suriace  <^  the  branches,  Ccnrming  a  dwar£  clusCier 
of  Ihe  sttkit  charaftcr  witk  the  troci  and. not  yrtty  unlike 
tal^thJra^r  tor  the  hen  and  chicken  daisy.  This  rtmaii» 
.191  tlttf^'iimi^  of  the  tree  ^oes  Co  decay  (but  which  k  does 
iM'^mtm  in  the  least  degfce  to  hasten)  when  they  faB  6ff 
together* 


SBCT.  III. — PLANTATIONS. 
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'- l-r  ^i^ould  afford  the  Aflthor  cSihis  Report  mod^  plea- 
Mrei  to  be  able  to  dwtH  at  some  length  op  the  principal 
drtidfes  of  this  SeAioa  $  but  so  little  aftemiaa  has  bear 
pAd  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  dIstriA,  m  the  eultore  of 
fbrt!ft  treesi  that  excepting  >eho9e  plantations  onl]r  that 
have  been  made  by  Lord  Fortescue,  -orr  the  oldEmc- 
'  works  at  Filleigh,  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Basset,  of  -Wa- 
temiouth,  and  a  smalt  'grove  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribci 
raised  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sweet,  of  Kentsbere,  the 
eriHvttiois  oi  decndooui  or  cv^erxgreen  trdesis  seldom  <een 
dWMding  h^yvnd  tko  pleiaure-groyndt  or  homesteadrof 
tW  ildittbitMits  I  vrhieae>Chey  have  heed  planted  for  the 
lIMrpiU  rf  »flameat|>  a»<ittte  shades  joirahchin* 


•  ■ 
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The  plantations  in  this  distriA  are  almoft:  cxehmvAf 
confined  to  those  liord  Clifford  has  made  in  Ugbnoobi* 
park.  Ash  seems  to  be  his  Lordship*!  favourite  pUnt^ 
altfaotigh  the  deciduous  and  evcr-greens  are  all  ao>  wdl 
mixed  and  checquered  with  each  other,  as  to  enatife  a  cow 
tainty  of  success  in  those  well^larined  and  equally.  .wdU 
executed  improvements.  The  whole  has  indeed- been  <ol^ 
duAed  with 'economy,  but  at  the..same  timet  with  %  tttl^ 
and  elegance  which .  in  cfkA  can  no  less  contribute  .fxi- 
heighten  the  internal  beauties,  than  augment  the  ea^tcrmL 
grandeur  of  this  enchanting  spot.  .  ; 

m 
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The  preceding  observations  respeiSbhg  the  general  scaiw 
city  of  young  plantations,  will,  it.  is  feared,  be  found  to 
applytoo  fully  through  these  distriAs.  Sir  Ferdinand  Lopez» 
Lord  Boringdon,  the  Diikc  of  iidmcrset,  and  LordGafc, 
have  doubtless  paid  attehtion  to. this  important  brwch  of. 
rural  impraveincnt ;  but  the  absence  or  indisppilti^n  of 
those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  deprived  the  Suryeypr  of  • 
profiting  by  the  skill  and  management  pursued  in  their  re^- 
spe£tive  plantations.  ■*  '  '         : 


r!      V      DJ&TRIQT  Vil. 
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In  the.  parish  of  Upottery,,  Lord  Sidmo()th-  has-paadei 
some  considerable  plantations- of  Scotch  iir^  rl^rcih  sibrer, 
fir,  and  Spanish xhesnut.  Ti^e  situation  (|f>^]»esf;:pbmt^* 
tions  is  at  the  hack  of  the  villagbyaud.  on  the  .i&{^r«,hai^- 
apd  brow  of  Allar  Hill^  and  formerly  occupied  as  a  fiirze 
•         *  -  brake. 


CSS 

linked: :  The  jdHjlvhDosettMer  loasi,  aboundbig  with 
tprings,  suid-Jying  tm  imdcs^niofmaLaf  chip*«iod  and  fen* 
mouldy  and  -viqch  are  occasioaa^y  veined  wicfar  fiimsy  and 
a''dry< iilidom  vubblc. , . -JThe  ybbng  trees. striking' iii  the 
chipr«aiid  (the  chcsmit  in  ijnrticular)^  are  found,  to  thrife 
and  get  fbmvirdii&stly.'welL  ^U^n  theodsyi'litntj  vdnt 
and  fox^mould,  it  has  been  fbnnd.  advisable  to  openj  holes 
and.  fill  them  with  a  better!  soil^'  for  the  j^onag  tne»to 
strike  in.  Whenever  a  .«anr<of  vigour-  appear*  in'  the 
sweet  chesnnty  it  is  cut  dovn^JBtithin  a  lievt*  inches  pf  the 
ground.  The  leading  shoot  only,  being*!. afteiivardrpnow 
served,  is  found  very  readily  to  make  its  way  good  among 
its  youthful  neighbours.  --'-•••*-^ 

The  oak,  ash»  and  elm  plantations,  his  Lordship  has 
caused  to  be  laid  out  in'  md^e' she)t<ir6d  situations,  and 
where  there  is  generally  a  marly,  bottom.  The  young 
tftcs  were  procured  from  tlit  nuYseries  at  Exet'cf.'    inc 

..'•  '''.'fill  *  ^t^  'M*    *'k ' '  ^  Cl^* 

thai  generally  at  four  or  five  y»rs  growth  g^affea  oA  the' 
^ch-liaz6r.'  Whenever  any  accident  bap(>efts  to  th^ 
plants  fana  which  is  not'unnre^iiently  the  <a^)i'sb  ists'Ur 
occasion  ttie  graft^tem  to  be'ciit'lfcloW  thS'lnse^iiOff  dV 
the  scioiiy'  tlie  wych-elm 'stoclc  remamttig  in  }^1lSttv<;  f^ 
rhy,  requires  the  gnifting  t&  be'*rene%i^d  wilKtH^'ciioiaMm 

-  At  Woolfbrd  Lodge,  G^n^l'Sim^oe  fnikiiK\t1ia  UpcW  . 
about  S^2  acres  of  oat  stubble,  which  was  sown  with  aoffnsy 
about  two  bushels  per  aci^.  aii4,ploughed  lightly  under 
with  the  oat-stubble  in  the  month  of  January.  These 
sceo^  ^o  l^vc  grofrn  .yery.^un^qHaHf,  ^l^qwtbJ^SRt^v^^ 
want  9f  plfntf  JA.  2pj  pArft jof ,tJjic^<Vj .;' .)^'4»fra|the. ^L^ 
ter  is.compl^  from  the,  wcjl^rlv  J^(i#la^^y  gpqw^.iKi^h^ 
copsiflerabk  luxuriance,  ai^fi  requ|fr|s  ivpc^j^Mc^^d  fjfioiui 
tWimiag-f  Upon- the  wjwp^ei  :tl?«,.C34Kpm^i^ 
th^jvdgiaem  ptthc^  ii}irv^(jg^,^^dcd4^  {VrcfcKejoyccia  t)^ 


tM  TIMM9t. 

fjrttcm  of  traMplan^ii^,  in  cfat  rtisii^  of  f hit  ^Ituhkii^ 
her.  The  prance  of  pmaing  tbo  joai^  otk  to  s  dcMi 
Mm.  under  twenty  feet  liigh»  leaving  a  prqMMtiottaUe  Wp$ 
Itts  also  been  praAitod  at  Woolford,  and  with  a  almr  of 
comiderable  succett.  It  it  «d  greatly  to  increve  the 
itfength  and  anbftance  of  the  Jtock.  The  low  and  hiaup- 
fiaae  favaochca  are  pruned. close  to  the  :body  of  the  tfee» 
HiCie.wooiida  are  soon  healed  and  conrered  with  hark,:hf 
tho  young  and  vigoroos  growth  of  the  trttbt  The  ^ow« 
aiehing  state  of  the  nathre*  and- foreign  trees  nt  thbflBcet 
been  already  stated.  r- 


J'C 
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.  Akt  one  newing  with  an  eye  to  general  utility,  the^rg* 
tent  state  and  condition  of  oak  timber  in  tbi9  coun^« 
^not  without  pain  observe  so  general  a  destruction  of 
^lys  our.  principal  bulwark^  without  any  thing  like  propor* 
lipnate  exertions  being  made  towards  its  renewal :  a  proof 
of  tlii^. opinion  can  no  where  be  more  fully  illustrated 
tl^n  i;i  the.  quantity  of  oak  timber  sold  in  Barnstable  by 
public  auction  in  the  year  1805,  which  amounted  to  6000 
trees,  avcn^ipg  20  feet,  or. half  a  ton  of  timber  in  each 
^^ce,. 

In  the  present  year  there  have  been  6500  trees  sold  at 
the  same  place  in  like  manner;  but  thenr  average  does  not 
exceed  15  feet  per  stock,  and  out  of  this  huvhber  there' 
were  no  less  than  2500  trees  and  upwards  winch  did  not 
yield  a  greater  average  than  10  feet  per  stock.  Hence  thr 
Aeir  general  sise,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pfbiHatii^ 

destru£tioo 
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^atfttOaon  qf  no^  le^  than  fiv»  fe^  per  stock,  on  the  tim* 
^  umaUy  vended  at  that  .place  bj  ^u£Uon9  exduaivetff 
fvbat  flufiy  bare  bfon  told  fay  private  contraA  in  cht  aama 
period  i  ai|d  thii^^ia  statod  aold|r  to  have  arirai  ffoaa  ifao 
iHfiiQber  of  young  growiqig  twt^.  whieh  have  beenrjoittr 
providently  felled  and  uken  to  thai  market.'  Thiajiraold 
Citker  by  tbe  load  of  50  keig  at  about  6A  10/.  per  kad» 
or  by  tho  ton  qf  40  feet»  which  vnoaUy  caflamands^jkboot 
loor  gttineaa. 

The  common  mode  of  anaaaiiring  timber  ia  to  oarry  k 

on  to  the  square  of  )ix  inchesj  and  five  tons  of  timber  so 

measured,  is  hire  considered  to  produce  about  one  ton  of 

bark.    It  is,  however,  elsewhere  affirmed,  that  two  trees 

liaving  a  hit  top  not  striped  with  age,  orshoni  and  drip* 

pled  by  the  westerly  winds,  and  xnfalnring  together  ihooi 

sk  load  of  dmber,  will  carry  lAKnitoae  ton  and  aqmnter 

ftflMli.:     Thia.'appears  an  extniordinary  disphoportiont 

m^i(i9mf^  )im)iidtrfuUy  diaplaya  the  value  of  thctop  er 

lop  tff  tb^'trce,  paually  though  notjkhrays  retained  bytfie 

Bander^  the  purchaser  of  the  stem  folHng  the  ueet' md 

fkdkiig  fo  miieh  as  is  measured  imia  timbisn  : 

.  The  finest:  oaks  jBoticed  in  this  distvt^  wcte  those  on 

J^d  dlMntsrie  of  Tavrton,.  bdbOgio^  to^  Sir  Bourchier  Wrejr  \ 

Ibnroare  manyof  tbcm,  one  ki  p4hicular,  conspiouhif  far 

its  siae  and  beauty,  is  still  in  a. growing  state,  andTproniiMBS 

a  considerable  addition  to  its  sound  shaft,  its  beautiful  top, 

and  widely  spreading  hmnches. 

,j:Jii^  MfAci  of  iUa  vaUcgr :  ibrOHgh .  .wbidi  the  iSxe^  the 
^Civndtcb  ^d  the  Taw  dJacharfCrj^ifiii:  .iratprst  m;*^  ^ 
||li.^«|B|)^.ai^  smaller. hoUowa  depended 
41  mim  QfimMon^  wiih  oafc.ireMidlandv^  wihkhif 

permitted 


I«rmifted  to  aftaiii  that  maturity  and  perfcftibn  the  ml 
tiid  climate  are  so  capable  of  afibfding,  (cw  iiMuiccriaf 
9U1  inferior  growth  of  oak-ttmber  woold  be  Ibtiiid  to  thut 
which  is -with  so  much  pleasure  beheld  in  Steienstone  o^* 
Hdmcon^parky  or  on  the  demesnes  of  £ggsferd»  Clovdla 
Cbort,  and  Hartland  Abbey.  An  opinrbn  prevaib  gems 
nlly  through  the  country,  that  the  oak  is  1 50  years  attain^ 
faig  its  growth ;  that  it  temaini  the  same  time  stattoOafyi 
and  requires  another  period  of  1 50  years  to  become  a  sheDi 
and  approach  its  laitltage^  decay. 
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-  ^  A  ^alsabte  body  of  timber  has  rectently  tteen^cut  do%Hi 
in  Oakhamptxm-pork;  and^if  a  fiiir/inlfarenoe' ttiay  .if 
dhnafwsif  froiax..what  i^  still  sending,  it  is  aioch  to  be  la^ 
gionbEd;  that.^thc  ripe  timber  only  hi^not  been  sctefltedj 
aBdqthc nemainder prdsenred  for  the  use'of  Admre agM 
3rbc(fr6und  upon  w&iclf  this  forest  grew^  ts  16  much  ea^ 
fctiml)cred  with  granite 'Jlt>cks  and  lar^'ni:(sscs  of  niooiw 
stone,  as  to  render  it  altogether  unfit  for  being  applicable 
to  mord  -valuable  purposes.  This  rittiber  met '  with  a  very 
ready. sale 'at  Plymoutlv  and  Bidcford  fdr  shrp-bnilding; 
Iti  prtoe  at  present  at  Oukhainpton,  sinfking  the  top  aiKl 
twk^ -tsfrom  7/.10j..to  8/.  per  ton.    •'•■ 
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There  arc  but  few  vallieethroogh  the  whole  extent  of 
this  distrifSl,  that  do  not  alibrd  more  or  less  oak-timberi 
biit  as«ail«n-ge  proportion  is  <!6t*iiowfi  at^k  t>^emature'JUte 
of  its  growth^  this  supply,  is  becoi!hing  less  and  less ^fCiy 
year, "  A  number  6f  4Milh  vessels  are  built  near  theteotilil 
of.n»8(  of  rbe  atvi^abte' wafers  >  at  Dannfo^ytthV  thetmildiL . 

ing 


i^  ot  sl(K>ps  #f,  wars  irigateSt .  and  ^e-sfaipc,  i$  carried  oa 
ta  ^  considerable  extent*  The  oak^imber  of  Buck&st- 
l^igh^:^oJ|net  and  \pw^  4<?F!^.'Upo^.  ^^  river  DavtftU 
stated  ^to  supply  a. considerable  part  of.tjtus  consuinptioou 


'.• .        •■  • 
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The  features  before  described  continuing  in  dose  array 
through  the  vallies  of  the  Wrey,  the  Bovey,  and  the 
Teign,  have  naturally  led  to  the  most  appropriate  disposi- 
tion of  a  country  of  that  nature^  as  most  of  the  sides  of 
the  hills|  or  rather  mountains,  by  which  these  valiies  are 
enclosed,  are  checquered,  in  addition  to  the  t^eefr  before 
noticed,  with  a  fine  growth  of  oak-timber,  and  which  j» 
suffered  to  arrive  to  a  greater  age  and  pevfeAioa  than  ia 
the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  county.  The  oak-timber 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds  bordering  on  the  forest 
•f  Dartmoor  in  the  parishes  of  Moreton  Hempstead^ 
Chagford,  Gidley,  and  Throwsleigh,  seems  also  cnore  ge- 
serally  spared  to  arrive  at  maturity.  The  price  of  Qi|d* 
timber,  sinking  the  top  and  bark,  is  about  7L  per  ton. 

mSTRJCTS  Fl.  ANB  rit. 

Through  the  whole  of  these  distri^s  maay  fine  oaks  are 
occasionally  seen  ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  appear  in  the 
difivrcnt  parts  of  the  country  to  ha\£  been  cut  down  be- 
jcire  they  attained  to  any  thing  like  astandard  of  maturity. 
A  very  fine  oak  is  standing  near  the  mansioD-boaie  at 
Paschoe,  which  measures  15?  feet  in  circumferencei  at  five 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  carries  a  clean  heakhy  stock  for 
about  20  feet,  where  the  top  branches  spread  into  a  large 
but  weU-proportioned  head. 

The  oak-timber  ai  Mamhead  tallies  much,  with  the  de- 
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scription  gnFcn  of  the  other  tree»  In  tfastt  jktf  I:.  At  ^o#* 
derliaun,  a  beslthy  growth  of  oak  was  observed  on  die  mar^ 
gin  of  f he  rirer  Exe.  And  although  Bi Jboo-park  etidm 
some  oak*ti mber  of  cotisideraUe  si^e,  it  is  generally  dnidi 
Inferior  to  that  noticed  at  Stevenstone.  The  fbllowiiigdis- 
trift  has  not  aiibrded  any  thing  particularly  required  to  be 
added  to  this  subjeA. 


CHAP« 
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CHAP.   XI. 


WASTES. 


SECT.  I.^ — ^MOOBS  AND  COMMONS. 

teoncd  «  rtrj  desirable  ofajefty  on  the  commence^' 
ment  of  this  Survey,  to  ascertain  with  as  much  cor- 
fcftnew  as  possible,  the  extent  of  waste  land  belonging  to 
the  respeftive  parishes  in  this  distriA :  to  this  end,  vewf 
particubtr  inquiries  were  dire^d  in  all  the  different  pa* 
ririies  i  but  so  extremely  vague  and  contradiAory  were 
Ae  accounts  received,  together  with  the  doubts  enter* 
tained  of  the  moon,  in  many  pbces,  being  appurtenant 
to  particubr  estates,  or  open  in  common  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  subjeft  at  length  became  motk 
confused,  and  involved  in  contradi^on,  and  it  was  judgedF 
better  to  pass  over  those  inquiries,  and  direct  the  atten* 
tkm  more  fully  to  the  quality  of  such  wastes,  let  theif 
boundaries  and  extent  be  what  they  may,  or  the  right  of 
ownership  in  them  be  in  whom  it  would*  Although  the 
term  of  moor  is  usually  applied  to  the  two  great  wastes 
in  this  part  of  the  promontory  of  Somerset  and  Devon, 
sCtli,  as  above  implied,  it  is  not  excla'..7ely  used  in  the 
designation  of  those  wastes ;  the  old  negleAed  lands  fbr^ 
HieHy  tmder  tillage,  being  generally  understood  by  this 
•erm,  in  contradistinJHon  to  that  of  commons,  which  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  all  such  wastes  as  are  open  to  a  free 
iski  onfimited  depasturage  by  all  the  sheep  and  cattle 

belonging 
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bdonging  to  such  families  as  are  residents  in  tlic  parisl^ 
its  hamlety  or  villages. 

The  height  of  the  most  lofty  and  prominent  hUb  and 
clowns  which  compose  the  wastes  of  this  dtstri£lf  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  the  Chapter,  on  Climate  ;  and  from 
which,  in  comparison  of  other  lands  cultivated  in  the 
kingdom,  there  is  little  tQL.J]!&  concluded  on  a»  to  their 
lying  out  of  the  reach  of  a  genial  atmosphere.  Accords 
xng  to  the  prevalence  of  drought  or  znoistyre  in  the  sur- 
face and  substrata  of  these  wastes,  their  herbage  and 
common  covering  is  found  to  vary^  and  m^y  genenilly  be 
divided  under  the  following  heads:  ..,.-; 

The  first,  of  a  soil  formed  of  a  tender  light  coloured 
loam  wheu  dry,  but  when  moist,  assuming  a  brig^lff 
brown  .colour,  and  lying  upon  a  brown  and  grey  day^ 
subsoil,  veined  and  mixed  with  portions  of  small  rub!;»ly 
or  argillaceous  gravel.  This  land  is  always  covered  witli 
a  close  and  sweet  herbage,  on  which  the  sheep  tfe.fott94 
to  lie  very  hard,  and  to  keep  it  constantly  pared,  dowji^ 
Through  the  loose  veins  of  undcr-strata,  springs ,  occa-: 
si<^nally  rise,  creating  small  spots  of  rushes,  and  a  few 
square  yards  of  boggy  ground  ;  its  surface  is  otherwisf 
free  from  any  incimibrancc  of  furze,  fern,  or  heather^ 
and  seems  as  loudly  to  demand,  as  it  appears  willing  to 
requite  the  labours  and  fostering  care  of  the  skilful 
hubbandman. 

The  second  denomination  of  these  wastes  mav  be 
called  furze  and  fern  lands :  a  portion  of  granite  gravel 
is  always  found  to  have  place  in  the  composition  of  their 
soil  and  substrata.  This  is  generally  of  a  drier  nature 
^han  the  one  just  noticed,  and  seems  well  adapted  .for  # 
system  of  barley  and  turnip  husbandry. 

The  third  class  is  that  where  a  dwarf  growth  of  hgitli 

or 


ttr  Irtttlier  is  fouiHly  bat  irhkh  Is  nearly  smothered  and 
Mten  out  with  a  iTarieiy  of  coarse  aquatic  grasses.  The 
soil  b  here  generally  composed  of  a  dark.mcor  or  vege^ 
table  mouldy  Ijing  on  b  dose  and  deep  sthitum  of  blue 
and  yeUoiT  day,  infefmixed  wkh  a  coarse  argiUaceouf 
mbUe,  and  a  reddish  coloured' clay  or  fiiXHObouldy  equally 
retenciYe  of,  and.  generally  charged  with  an  undtfe  pro<» 
poition  of  moisture. 

A  fourth  class  is  composed  of  a  red  ^poxlgy  stibstaiicef 
answering,  in  all  appearance,  the  charadfcer  of  a  red  Irish 
bog.  This  is  always  kept  highly  saturated  with  water^ 
and  is  found  of  various  depths^  on  a  substratum  of  peat# 
vfaidi  again  ultimately  rests  on  a  compaA  bed  of  white^ 
Une,  and  yellow  clay^  By  conducing  the  improvement 
of  this  class  in  the  manner  its  nature  and  situation  de» 
mand,  very  great  advantages  must  inevitably  result,  not 
only  from  the  undertaking  itself,  but  its  efiefls  on  the 
surrounding,  and  even  more  remote  distrifb,  will  gra^ 
dually  be  felt,  and  found  to  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
tbem. 

The  last  dass  of  wastes  necessary  to  notice  in  this 
place,  isy  that  where  the  surface  is  composed  of  a  dry,  in* 
▼eterate  brown  peat,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  and 
lying  immediately  on  the  granite  and  whinstone  rock,  or 
rather  the  loose  flat  stones  answering  to  such  charadiiers. 
This  peat  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  red  bog  in  « 
dried  and  compressed  sute,  is  seldom  found  to  yield  any 
thing  but  a  strong  luxuriant  growth  of  ling,  or  black 
heather,  and  which  is  generally  pared  close  to  the  stones 
or  tock,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel.  In  tbisappropriationy 
this  dass  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  very  acme  of 
isa  natorej  as  it  appears  to  be  invincibly  opposed  to 
every  effort  of  improvement  by  frfanting,  or  by  amy  other 
meant  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 
•    JMVOK.}  X  The^ 
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The  ancient  moorlands  in  the  dbtriA  will  be  fimnd 
vt^ry  nearly  to  agree  with  the  description  given  in  Chsi 
No.  3,  with  the  addition  only  of  tfacif  sur&te  generally 
having  been  left  under  ridge  and  fttrfow^  and  cdnw- 
quently  bearing  evident  maris  of  a  former  cultivation. 
.  The  present  value  of  these  landa  may  in  general  be 
rated  at  from  4/.  to  6s,  per  acre.  It  will  be  difficult'tq 
affix  any  thing  like  a  standard  value  for  the  intercom^ 
monable  lands,  but  on  considering  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  classes,  and  placing  the  two  last  at  0|  imlesf 
for  the  purposes  of  turbary,  the  preceding  ones  will 
rank  at  five,  eight,  and  twelve  shillings  per  acre,  and  all 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  feeding  sheep  and  stort 
cattle.  No  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Enclosing  and  cultivating  these  old  moors  and 
waste  lands ;  but  until  some  farther  disposition  is  mani- 
fested in  the  country  to  improve  and  cultivate  such  as  are 
already  held  in  severalty  to  particular  estates,  it  will  be 
idle  and  fruitless  to  suggest  any  measures  for  enclosing  and 
cultivating  those  intercommonable  lands,  which  at  this 
time  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  area  of  tlxe  distriA. 

DISTRICT  11. 

Although  there  arc  considerable  tra£b  of  coarse  mOors 
and  downy  sheep-walks  along  the  coast,  and  variously 
dispersed  through  other  parts  of  this  district,  still,  as  the 
greater  part  of  these  lands  are  held  in  severalty,  they 
must  not  be  taken  into  the  view  prescribed  in  this  Report 
for  the  designation  of  waste  lands.  We  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  a  detail  of  some  of  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  common  of  Great  Torrington.  A  few  years  sincct 
by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  about  thirty  acres  of 
this  waste  were  granted  to  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of 

establishing 
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csbblishidg  ^  woolleri  fiianufafloiy.  The  remainder  of 
the  enclosed  waste  amounts  to  aboui  260  acres.  The 
tooth-east  part,  lying  east  of  the  Bideford  road,  contains 
about  thirty-five  acres,  and  is  composed  of  a  reddish  or 
cedar-coloured  loam,  bri  a  deep  undei'stratum  of  cldy, 
mixed  with  a  coarse  rubble.  The  south  part,  bounded  by 
the  river  Torridge,  consists  of  a  thin  grey  loam,  lying 
clo&e  upon  the  shillot  rock ;  its  lower  parts  are  subject  to 
springs,  but  of  which  they  might  readily  be  relieved  by 
proper  draining.  A  further  part  of  this  common,  called 
Hatch-moor,  is  composed  of  a  wet  grey  loam,  on  a 
woodland  clay,  lying  ultimately  on  the  shaly  rock.' 

The  constitution  of  this  common  being  unfortunately 
without  stint,  and  subje£l  to  the  claims  of  every  pot- 
walloping  inhabitant,  renders  it,  however  desirable, 
extremely  difficult  to  enclose,  without  the  authority  of 
parliament,  tt  may  be  curious  however  to  observe,  that 
a  part  of  this  cdmmbn  has  been  heretofore  wrested  from 
the  intefcomnionefs  at  large,  and  now  constitutes  the 
charaAer  of  open  common-field,  or  rather  of  Lammas 
ground;  for  although  no  winter  com  is* permitted  to  be 
town  upon  these  lands,  as  soon  as  the  spring-seed  is  in  the 
gf^ulid,  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  raise  fences,  and  ex- 
clude any  farther  access  to  his  field  until  his  corn  is 
harvested.  These  rights  are  all  confirmed  by  the  charters 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First. 

The  following  statement  of  the  value  of  this  com- 
mon was  procured  iFrom  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  father  was  called  upon  to  value  it  in  the 
year  1761,  viz. 

£.  /.    d. 
109  acres,  at  icx.  per  acre,  .•.M».MM«.«*a...«.M««M...  92  14    O 

74  ditto,  at  IOj. ..........  37    0    0 

T  2  29  ditto 
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28  acres,  at  10/ ^— *^..^ -..m...  H    0    0 

52  ditto,  at  5s. ^ ^..^ ^.•....^..-^.  13     0     0 

S5  ditto,  at  2os.  ........^ ^....^ 45  15     O 

25)2  acres.  £.  200     9     0 

From  a  particular  examination  that  has  lately  been 
made,  its  annual  value,  after  paving  all  the  expenses  of 

an  enclosure,  would  amount  to £.  582     9     0 

Its  present  annual  value  to  individuak,  urn 
'  the   community    at  large,   is  not   esti-?>    60    0     0 

mated  at  more  than - ...,»....*..  J       

Loss  per  annum  on  the  common  by  con-  i  y-   -g^     ^     ^ 

tinning  in  its  present  state| J 

Hatherleigh  common  presents  an  objed  of  little  less 
Importance:  it  contains  about  463  acres,  and  is  open  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  only  to  an  unlimited  in- 
tcrcommonage ;  a  large  proportion  of  its  northern  side 
consists  of  a  rich  cedar-coloured  loam,  applicable  to  the 
culture  of  the  best  grain  an  J  pulse,  the  most  produc- 
tive green  crops,  and  the  choicest  grassL's.  This  common, 
in  its  present  state,  is  not  valuc^d  at  iiiorc  than  7j.  6«/. 
pjr  acre.  Its  improved  value,  after  dcdudting  the  ex- 
penses of  an  enclosure,  is  estimated  at  S5/.  per  acre. 
The  wh.ulc  is  supplied  with  the  purest  water  from  con- 
stant and   never-failing  springs. 

DowlanJ,  Holland,  and  Hoi lacombe  moor,  would  also 
be  regarded  in  many  other  countries  as  a  most  valuable 
object  for  improvement  j  the  soil  in  many  parts  being 
fc)und  to  consist  of  a  tender  hazel  loam,  on  a  deep,  dry, 
and  open  subsoil,  and  a  grey  moist  loam  of  a  moderate 
depth  en  a  yellow  woodland  clay.    In  the  lower  part,  and 

on 
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on  the  hanging  sides  of  this  moor,  there  are  some  wet 
and  boggy  places,  but  which  might  readily  be  cured 
by  proper  drains. 

The  moors  of  Whitton  Down  are  attached  to  particular 

estates,  and  would  pay  well  for  enclosing,  and  proper 

'management    afterwards.      The    same  may   be  said  of 

Ilton  moor,  lying  between  the  parishes  of  North  and 

South  Tawton. 

The  above  descriptions  agree  with  many  other  large 
tra£h  of  moors  and  commons  the  Surveyor  passed  over 
in  his  journey  through  this  distrifl,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  from  the  absence  of  the  persons  on 
whom  he  called,  or  the  ignorance  of  those  he  met  with 
by  the  way,  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  learn 
whether  such  were  appendant  to  particular  estates,  ap- 
purtenant in  vicinage  or  in  gross,  or  lay  generally  open 
as  intercommonable  lands. 

The  high  down  which  overhangs  the  church  and  vil- 
lage of  Cadbury,  is  capped  with  an  old  circular  fortiiication, 
called  Cadbury  Castle :  from  the  mounds  of  this  enclo- 
sure there  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  views 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  These  works  consist  of  a  deep 
ditch  and  rampart,  enclosing  about  two  acres  of  ground  : 
in  the  area  or  terra  plane  of  this  enclosure,  a  rnnlc 
growth  of  spurry  and  fleabane  seemed  completely  to  over- 
power a  very  indifferent  crop  of  turnips.  The  ervtcrior 
of  this  enclosure  and  brow  of  the  hill,  for  some  distance 
round,  is  occupied  as  a  furze-brake  for  fuel. 

Welland,  Lcnard,  and  Goose  moor,  in  the  parishes  of 
Wclland  and  Halberton^  the  common  of  Holcombe- 
Rogus,  called  Durly  moor ;  Beer  Down,  in  the  parish  of 
Uplowman;  Chimbery  Down,  in  the  parish  of  Hock- 
worthy  I  Bampton  Downs,  and  a  number  of  wastes  and 
commons,  of  more  or  less  extent,  would  answer  well  for 

T  9  enclosing, 
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enclosing;,  proviiJai  ihey  were  fruperlf  cql 
vnrds  i  l)ut  of  iliis  -u  present  tbete  can  be  bur  little  ex* 
pe^^tiion,  vrUen  vc  icc  io  ^ciu^ral  a  i>c^i:Ct  of  rlie  tM' 
moorUaUi,  whicli  prcscnc  rwilitficulty  whaiever-,  fatu  tbb 
want  of  niciiu  or  iDcliinili:>n  in  ihcir  prCKiu  owtun'OF 
:cupicrs  to  improve. 

J).iJtTMOiJJt. 

I'lic  forest  of  Dartmoor  rU<;i  with  a  ba[d  maje^li^ 
gnmilcur  over  all  liic  lurr^iuiiitug  h^ightS)  wbtcb  coas^ 
po*e  iui  (LKtrcindy  rau};h  and  bralccn  n^ion  in  iliii  patt  nC 
the  county  of  Devon.  Ai'lcr  att-iioing  tlic  swrnmit  of  thi« 
watti,-!  it  1!!  fnnnd  lo  i^prend  gcocrjlly  (M  Icait  in  cuaw 
pArtson  with  the  leading  features  of  the  crouBiry  below) 
itito  aa  extended  pUin,  ami  »o  much  of  thii  itupcDdou» 
cmiociicc  .IS  is  called  The  Fofcit  of  Dattmoor,  it  dj*- 
vided  by  certain  roects  and  bi'unds  from  the  cotnnwo* 
beUingiiig  to  the  surrounding  pariih^'^,  and  which,  by  dl* 
cuUticn  frpoi  ilic  map  of  the  moor,  midc  by  Mr.  ThuR^ 
Gray,  in  1196,  Ja  found  to  cont:iin  a.i,Hii  mtc^.  Thu 
forest  bctoni;s  to  His  Royal  Higlincn  tlic  Princt  of 
Wales,  u  appurtenant  to,  aod  parcel  of  the  Ducby  of 
Comurjil. 

Tlie  duty  of  the  Surveyor  on  this  occasion  i:  dceipcd 
to  be  cxcluiivdy  eonllned  to  die  examination  of  the  !»• 
tiTc  properties  of  the  forcit,  and  how  they  may  be  0104 
eScfUially  and  permanently  improved  to  tlie  public  benefit 

ic  advaiiTage?  of  the  revenues  of  tlic  Duchy,  and  ^bove 

to  the'  niLrliomcioii  of  the  climate  of  the  moor»  swi 

;*nseqiicnily  to  that  of  the  country  below.     Tlic  rcLnhc 

i]>lits  of  thcmott  pruininent  and  lufly  poinu  upon  or 
pear  the  Forcit,  with  well  knonn  eminence*  in  the  sqp 
tomulitig  tountryf  must  afibrd  coosideniblc  laiirfiaioq) 
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as  the  result  of  data  deduced  from  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  conducted  by  Colonel  Mudge,  and  to  whose  po- 
liteness the  Surveyor  b  much  indebted  for  the  important 
communication.  These  heights  are  all  in  reference  to  the 
common  level  of  the  sea.  Where  they  are  returned  cer- 
tain,  there  can  be  no  appeal  beyond  this  statement ;  and 
)P»here  the  return  is  made  probable  only,  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  existing  ele- 
vation, and,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  accurate  for  our 
purpose. 

Feet. 

Butterton  Hill,  near  Ivy  Bridge, ..«  1201  certain. 

Rippon  Tor,  cast  of  ditto,  .m. m.....*.....  1545  ditto. 

North  end  of  Cawsand  Beacon, ...•.  1792  ditto* 

Highest  part  of  Dartmoor,  called  Caw- 7  ^^^^       ,   ., 
,  r  C  2^90  probable, 

sand  bog,  .•.M..........M..........M........M..M.  J 


Summit,  5347  feet. 
3 


Mean  height  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,     1782  feet. 

•  ^'■^■■^^ 

The  height  of  well  known  hills  in  the  country  belowj 
and  within  reach  of  the  moor-winds,  arc» 

Feet. 

Black  Down,  near  Tavistockf 1160  certain. 

Highest  land,  near  Modbury, 600  probable. 

Xiittie  rlaicion,  •.•M.M.....M.«..»..*M«t.*..*i.a».*..*.     oil  certaio. 
Orcat  rlaluon,  •..M..MMM*.«M.M.«*.«.......t«.«*.«..    800  certsin* 

Summit,  2211  feet. 
3 


•     ^ 


Mean  height  of  the  most  commanding^ 
situations  in  the  country  below  Dart.  >  737  feet. 

T  4  Butterton 
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Butterton  IJill,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  and  Bhdc  Dfnra^ 
near  Tavistoock^  being  spurs  of  this  moor,  or  rachcr 
piountaini  were  not  deemed  proper  to  be  taken  into  • 
statement  which  is  meant  to  shew  the  difierence  be^ 
tween  the  mean  heiglit  of  the  forest  and  that  of  tte 
loftiest  hills  in  the  surrounding  country;  thus  exU» 
Iriting  in  Dartmoor  an  elevation  -of  no  less  than  104^5  ftc| 
above  the  highest  hills  in  the  adjoining  distrifts. 

These  fa£b  ascertained,  we  next  proceed  to  inquire  lata 
the  cficAs  wiiic:i  this  mountain  may  probably  pro^ocf 
on  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  country;  and  which  wii) 
be  best  undcrsiu;;.!  cy  a  reference  to  the  two  registers 
before  noticed ;  the  one  l^ept  at  Ilfracombe,  the  oltior 
9t  Oakhampton* 

Situation.  Ian.       Feb.    Mar.      Apr.     May.      June. 

Ilfracombe,  , 5S^     48^     52       67^    62i    6^ 

Oakhampton,  ....  S4^     SG^    41|    ^Sj-    50^     65i 

Difference,  18|.     11^     JO^       U     llf       9^ 


Situation.  July.    Aug.      Sept.     O^.      Nov.      Dec. 

Dfracombc, 651     66       61^     62       58^     56i 

Oakhampton, ....  C2       63  J     57^     46^     41       S9i 


Difference,    3^       2^       4         5*     17^     IG^- 

The  average  of  these  monthly  diiliercnces  gives  a  der 
pression  of  10^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  between  Ilfracombe 
and  Oakhampton^  and  so  much  is  the  latter  place,  from 
these  observations,  found  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
a  colder  climate  than  tlie  former  one.  The  difference  in 
point  of  elevation,  where  these  observations  were  made, 
could  not  possibly  exceed  1 80  or  200  feet.  The  observa- 
tions at  Ilfracombe  were  taken  at  about  50  feet  above  the 

level 
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letd.^f  the9es^  jind  those  in  the  totm  of  Oakhampton 
atthe  distance  of  about  S5  mile^j  in  which  space,  allow* 
ing  a  declivity  of  three  feet  per  inilea  k  wi)l  scarcely 
reach  the  mean  of  the  two  nnmbers;  acid  to  which,  the 
thtfrmometer  at  Ilfracombe  wac  situated  more  than  half 
m. degree  of  latitude  north  of  that  at  Oakhampton.  These 
fafis  result  from  data,  and  are  therefore  beyond  the 
reach  of  oMestton. 

it  is  now  aecesstrf  to  explain,  in. the  manner  best  on* 
ikrstood  bjf  the  Surveyor,  what  he  eoooeives  to  be  the 
c»ise  of  thia  extraordinary  diflSsrence  of  climate  in  so 
tibmt  a  distance  i  and  in  that  explanation  to  unfold  the 
neans  of  its  removal,  to  those  who^.may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  carry  the  sug^ted  plan  of  improvement  .into 
excy:utioo,  at « once  tecuring  t^  jthe^^elves  th^  evedasU 
Sng  gratitude  ^  the  surrounsling  country,  and  contribytf 
Sag  an  important  acquisition  to.ihe  natural  stock* 

As  the  sun  is  the  great  fountain  of  heat,  so  is  the  at* 
Biosphere  the  source  of  its  opposite  principle,  cold.  In 
proportion  as  all  humid  bodies  expose  a  greater  or  less 
surface  .to  the  aftion  of  this  mediuip,  it  a^  upon  the 
aqueous  matter,  attenuating  it  into  vapour,  in  which 
operation  the  principle  of  cold  is  evolved^  and  that  prin- 
^ple  is  ever  generated  in  the  process  of  evaporation* 
The  whole  sur&ce  of  Dartmoor,  including  the  rocks^ 
jconsists  of  two  charaAers,  the  one  a  wet  peaty  moor,  or 
yq^able  mould,  but  affording  good  sheep  and  bullock 
pasture,  during  the  summer  season.  The  other  an  in- 
veterate swamp,  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  lightest 
;ind  most  active  quadruped  that  may  traverse  the  sounder 
parts  of  the  forest. 

During  the  examination  of  this  distriA,  the  Surveyor 
Ittd  an  opportunity  of  observing,  at  different  times, 
mk^BU  the  sun  «nd  wind  had  been  ailing  for  several  hours^ 

with 
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with  their  utmost  force>  that  their  combiaed  powers  <iiil 
not  penetrate  within  several  inches  of  the  bottoms  op 
through  the  luxuriant  yegetation  of  the  moor^  which 
being  still  charged  with  an  extraordinary  portion  of  moisM 
turcy  it  was  clearly  to  be  observed,  on  cYcry  fibre  whcm 
the  stin  had  not  been  able  to  dart  a  ray,  or  the  wind  to 
penetrate,   exhibiting    spangles   of  dew-dropi>  the  taOf 
densed  vapour  of  the  preceding  night,  or  the  residuma 
of  past  showers.    This  multiplied  surfai^e  of  aqneous  mat« 
ter,  as  well  on  the  depasturable  parts  of  the  foresti  as  on 
its  niore  extensive  swamps  and  red  bogs,  amounts^  in  tiM 
opinion  of  the  Surveyor,  to  at  least  the  full  extent  of  the 
forest,   thrown  into  a  lake,   and  riding  at  that  height 
over   the  surrounding    country,   for  the  prodoAioB  of 
agueous  vapour,    and  the  principle  of  -cold,  as  beibfi 
stated,  inseparably  conneAed  with  it;  hence  'arises  the 
source  of  all  those  cold  and  blighting  vapours  harried  by 
the  moor-winds  through    all   the    country  below,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  possibly  £siil 
in   becoming  more  injurious  and   fatal  iu   tlieir  conse^ 
quenccs  every  year.  ' 
The   most  elevated   part  of  the   forest,   and  that  ia 

which  the  Tavy,  the  East  and  West  Ochment,  the  Taw, 
the  Tcign,  the  East  and  West  Dart  rivers,  have  their 
source  and  head  branches,  consists  of  one  continued  chain 
of  morass,  answering  in  every  respeft  the  charafter  of  a 
red  Irish  bog.  This  annually  teems  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  purplie  melic  grass,  rush  cotton  grass,  flags, 
rushes,  and  a  variety  of  other  aquatic  plants,  and  which 
annually  growing,  and  proceeding  to  decay,  has  at  length 
raised  this  part  of  the  forest  from  five  to  forty,  or  pcr^ 
haps  fifty  feet,  above  the  plain  or  foundation  upon  which 
it  first  originated :  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  thus 
^uinually  accumulating,  supplies  the  use  of  an  enlai^ed 

sponge, 
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9if$Xkgtf  far  rctaioiog  a  &rther  incrfase  of  water,  and 
^thiif  the  bog  is  ixnperceptiblyy  though   in  f^<.i,   atinuallj 
increasing  in  its  bulk  and   height|.  ik>  lon^  a*;     ^^   .h-,st 
jp  able  to  sustain  it.    This,  however,  in  some  places,  ap- 
pevrs  to  have  been  overcharged  with  morass,  as  prodi- 
gious slips  of  several  acres  in  breadta   wc/o   -^Ht^frved  to 
Jiave  parted  at  different  times  irom  the  great  field  o*  ':^df 
0f  morass  above,  and  thus  making  frightful  chasms  from 
die  surface  to  the  bottom  and  former  resting  place  of  the 
liog.    These  slips  would  occur  more  frequently  on  the 
Mes  p£  ibp  bills,  were  they  not,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
vented  by  the  granite  rocks  and    moor*$fones   whick 
ffise  out  of  and  occupy  a  con8i4erable  part  of  the  b^cfii 
ef  these   morasses,   all   of  which    are  formed  of  ibt 
rmains    of  light   aquatic   vegefables,    intercepted    bjr 
sibout  eighteen  inches  of  bla^k  peaty  earth'  from  tUt 
bed  of  the  bog,  and  whicbi  at  before  obtervd,  con* 
^sli  of  white  and  yellow  clay  inttraiixed  with  jranife 
rocks ;  the  decomposed  parts  of  which  fiMrm  partiiJ  spoft 
of  granite  gravel,  all  highly  retentive  of  waief,  and  thence 
originates  their  adventitious  covering  of  a  Mack  petty  stra* 
tumy  superinduced  with  morass  or  red  bog,  and  Evidently 
in  a  sta^  of  annual  increase. 

The  depasturable  parts  of  the  forest^  consist  of  a  black 
90ory  soil,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  fcet  in  thicknesSf 
generally  forming  peat  below,  always  highly  charged  with 
snoistnrey  and  ultimately  resting  upcm  a  reddish-eolMred 
nfgillaceotts  loamt  called  fox-mooU^  and  which  is  also  re- 
mtiTe  of  water  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  spontaneous 
fegetatioo  of  this  part  of  the  forest,  among  many  other 
lierbs  and  grasses,  consisted  of  the  purple  melic  grass,  mat 
grats^  downy  oat  grass,  bristled-leaved  bent,  eye-bright, 
bnlbona  rooted  rush,  common  termentel,  smooth  heath- 
lied  strawt  common  bone-binder,  cros»4eaved  heath,  com- 

moi\ 
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mon  heath  or  ling  (dwarf ),  milk>wort,  dwaif  dode^  tod 
the  agrostis  vulgaris  in  very  large  quantities.  The  dbturfc- 
ing  of  this  herbage,  however  inferior  it  may  appear  ia 
the  eye  of  the  refined  agriculturist,  is  on  no  account  whaU 
.ever  to  be  recommended  or  permitted. 

Although  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  fio^ 
ther  discrimination,  in  describing  the  general  covering  of 
the  forest,  than  by  the  distinction  of  black  peaty  mooTf 
and  red  spongy  bog,  still  on  examination,  a  numixr  of 
gradations  will  be  found  between  these  specific  points^  aD 
of  which,  as  they  approach  the  character  of  ced  bc^,  wUl 
require  a  longer  time  to  exsiccate  and  bring  forward  to« 
state  of  profitable  cultivation.  It  may  not  iiowefer  be 
amiss,  previously  to  stating  any  thing  touching  the  iaa- 
|H*ovement  'of  the  forest,  to  say,  that  the  want  of  safe  and 
convenient  roads  to  the  peait  pits,  is  attended  with  mudi 
loss  of  time  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  damage  to  sodi 
poorer  persons  who  draw  a  considerable  part  of  their  sok 
sistence  by  digging  and  rearing  peat-fuel  for  the  country 
below.  None  of  the  parishes  in  Venville  are  said  to  have 
the  power  of  making  a  rate,  for  the  forming  and  repair- 
ing of  these  paths,  that  of  Ledford  only  excepted,  in 
whose  boundary  the  whole  forest  of  Dartmoor  lies. 

As  the  parochial  disbursements  fall  peculiarly  light  in 
most  of  these  parishes,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther an  application  to  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling  their  inhabitants  to  form  and  keep  in  repair  ssch 
roads,  would,  not  be  a  d«:sirable  and  well-advised  measure. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  means  most  advisable  to  recomr 
mend  for  effeAing  the  drainage  of  these  bogs,  and  farnig«> 
ing  them  forward^to  a  state  of  profitable  cultivation.  It 
is  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  only,  that  the  bogs 
of  Dartmoor  have  grown  to  their  present  bulk  ;  by  slow 
and  gradual  means  oniy  they  are  capable  of  being  reduced, 

and 
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and  of  becoming  an  important  objeft  on  the  great  field  of 
national  territory.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be 
accomplished)  is  slow,  but  it  is  pkun,  easy,  certain^  and 
efficient. 

As  in  no  case  whatever  on  the  forest,  there  can  be  any 
want  of  convenient  situations  for  forming  outfal-drains, 
these  judiciously  planned  and  executed  to  receive  the  sur- 
face-water from  foot-drains  laid  out  upon  the  surface  of 
the  morassi  at  about  a  rod  a«^art,  would  be  beginning  the 
undertaking  at  the  right  end,  and  from  which  the  most 
substantial  benefits  noight  be  expeAed  to  arise.  These 
drains,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  made  one  foot  (or 
ipit)  wide,  and  one  spit  deep ;  they  should  interseA  each 
other  at  a  rod  a-part  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bog  | 
by  these  drains  the  downfal  waters  would  immediately 
escape,  and  the  annual  supply  of  water  once  checked,  the 
morass  would  gradually  become  more  firm  and  consistent 
on  the  top,  at  which  time,  as  many  of  the  foot-drains  as 
fonnd  necessary  might  be  preserved,  deepened,  and  en* 
larged,  and  made  the  direAion  for  subsequent  enclosure^ 
and  subdivisions  of  the  moor.  * 

As 


*  My  fine  step  tome  years  ago  towards  the  improvement  of  a  large 
craidl  of  bog  in  the  King's  County  in  Irehmd,  was  to  form  and  recover  aa 
QUtlaWirain,  12  feet  wide  and  about  a  quaner  of  a  mile  long,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bog  which  was  designed  to  be  drained.  The  bottom  of  this  draia 
was  formed  of  a  retentive  clay  or  gault,  above  which,  in  aoany  places, 
there  was  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  red  bog  and  turf  moor, 
wader  which,  and  on  the  bed  or  resting-place  of  the  bog,  there  were  dia- 
liB^Uy  to  be  seen  HJjiu  mifurrrtM^  the  indaftttahU  rtmsins  of  an  OMttfni  twU 
tmthm.  In  other  places,  on  the  bed  of  the  bog,  were  found  considerable 
^iiatities  of  yew,  oak,  and  pine,  all  of  which  appeared  to  hare  been 
iBOVt  or  leis  exposed  to  theadhon  of  fire.  Ihe  more  valuable  pieces  of  this 
tiaber  were  easily  discovered  by  probing  with  a  spit,  and  then  raised  out 
of  the  bog :  an  oak  which  I  well  remember,  measured  S5  feet  in  length, 

and 
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As  it  is  plain,  in  sill  these  case^,  that  water  ccoutitatet  % 
large  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  red  bogs,  the  regular  db^ 
charge  of  it  would  occasion  a  closer  union  and  consolidai^ 
tion  of  the  vegetable  matter,  which,  once-reliered  of  its 
redundant  moisture,  would  gradually  undergo  t  change 
from  the  red  spongy  state,  to  that  of  the  black  moor^  of 
peaty  charaAen  When  sufficiently  firm  to  support  z 
yoke  of  oxen,  the  paring-plough  should  be  at)pliflSd,  Ibr 
two  or  three  times  successively,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
red  spongy  substance ;  taking  care  always  to  deepfen  the' 
drains  as  the  surface  lowered  and  became  more  ootnpaA 
and  solid.  The  intelligent  conduAor  of  such  imptov0« 
inents  will  best  judge  the  time,  when  a  trial  should  be 
made  to  procure  a  crop  from  land  thus  reclaimed.    In 


and  22  inches  through  at  the  butt  end.  Such  of  the  yew  at  was  not  cu^ 
or  wind  shaken,  was  cut  into  plank,  and  made  into  beautiful  furniture  ; 
and  for  the  remainder,  as  well  as  for  the  oak  and  pine,  I  found  a  ready 
use  in  forming  flood-gates,  for  building,  and  for  farming  purposes.  Upoa 
the  clay  or  gault,  at  the  bottom  of  the  outfal-drain,  we  ibund  the  dash 
and  lid  of  an  hand-chum,  and  a  large  crane-necked  brass  spur,  with  a 
lowel  a  full  inch  in  di^^metcr. 

l^he  outfal-drain  being  completed,  and  proper  sluices  eretfled  to  giv6 
a  command  of  the  water,  the  next  step  was  to  cut  foot-drains,  or  drains 
one  foot  wide  and  one  spit  deep  at  right  angles  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
outfal-drain,  laid  out  about  20  feet  a-part,  and  afterwards  by  deeper 
drains  dividing  the  whole  surface  of  the  hog,  into  squares  of  four  planta- 
tion acres  each.'  The  following  year,  the  foot-drains  were  deepened  and 
enlarged,  and  the  partition-drains  made  three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  and 
vm  half  deep.  The  result  was,  that  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  out- 
tal-drain  was  begun,  the  whole  mass  of  bog,  from  a<flual  and  accurate 
observation,  subsided  and  shrunk  downwards  four  feet  in  perpendicuhr 
heij^ht ;  and  from  being  in  a  state  in  which  with  much  difficulty  I  couM 
step  from  one  hassock  to  another,  in  laying  out  the  draitfs,  it  became  to 
far  consolidated  and  compad^,  that  the  storft  cattle,  in  the  spring  foUoir* 
i-ng,  roamed  over  and  browsed  upon  it  with  ease,  and  the  mott  ptrfc^ 
i-v-curity.    (/^i^  Afpen£x  U  Camhridgt^bire  Jlt^rty  1794.) 

the 
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tKe  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
until  the  red  bog  has  undergone  a  third}  or  perhaps  fourth, 
{Muring  and  burnjngi  when  the  attempt,  should  be  made 
ovL  the  last  burnt  ground,  by  merely  sowing  rape  or  cole- 
seed in  the  month  of  July,  upon  the  spread  ashes,  about 
half  a  pe«;k  to  the  acre,  and  On  which  occasion  neither 
ploughing,  harrowing,  or  bush-harrowing,  is  in  tlie 
tmatlest  degree  necessary.  The'appearance  of  the  cole- 
seed by  the  1st  of  October,  together  with  that  of  the 
jqpproaching  season,  and  the  condition  which  the  ix>g 
may  be  in  with  regard  to  moisture,  will  be  the  best  direc- 
tion to  the  farmer,  as  to  the  property  of  feeding  the 
toleseed  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  frost  sets  in, 
CM*  in  letting  the  whole  stand  over,  unfed,  for  a  crop. 
In  either  case,  the  coleseed  will  be  ready  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  July  *,  when,  after  being  cut,  and  weathering  « 
certain  time,  it  should  be  thrashed  out  and  prepared  for 
market,  on  the  moor,  and  the  haulm  or  stalks  removed, 
and  made  into  substantial  walls  about  the  house  or  home- 
st^,  in  order  to  afford  shelter,  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, to  the  sheep,  and  other  stock  of  the  farm. 

The  red  bog  thus  subdued,  and  brought  forwar<f  to  cul- 
tivation, the  repeated  paring  and  burning  to  which  it 
may  afterwards  be  subjected,  can  produce  no  possible 
injury  to  a  substance  of  such  nature ;  it  will  afford  the 
sheans  of  procuring  abundant  crops  of  coleseed,  turnips, 
flax,  potatoes,  cabbages,  pease,  beans,  and  every  sort  of 
leguminous  vegetable  that  can  be  used  and  appropriated 
m  a  green  state ;  and  may  be  continued  without  danger, 
nntil  all  the  morass  and  former  adventitious  covering  is 
reduced  within  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  of  the  ordinary 
bed  or  stratum  of  natural  earth  below.  A  few  oats,  pro- 
vided they  were  put  in  proportionably  early,  might  per- 
haps be  brought  to  ripen  at  a  late  period  in  the  season ; 

but, 
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but,  a»  this  mvy  be  fband  difficult  to  ac€ompliib>  it 
much  better  to  abstain  from  tbeir  cultarci  till  such  timtf 
as  the  melioration  of  the  climate  of  the  moor  affiofd^ 
better  grounds  for  successi  than  it  can  or  does  at  present. 
Hemp  would  most  probably  be  found>  towards  tl^e  com* 
pletion  of  the  improvement^  to  answer  verf  well ;  but 
neither  this  or  oats  should  be  attempted  in  its  earlj  stagv* 
Ray-grass,  or  hievre,  wonld  be  found  to  fionriah  '^€tf 
soon  after  the  second  or  third  crop  of  coleseed ;  and^  a» 
the  mass  of  the  bog  below  obtained  relief  from  satarattoii» 
clover  and  other  valuable  grasses  might  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  upon  it. 

As  the  improvement  progressed,  it  would  beof*th£ 
first  consequence,  at  times  when  it  lay  upon  its  greea 
side,  to  endeavour,  by  all  gentle  means,  to  mix  and  incor- 
porate  with  the  surface,  small  but  frequent  portions  of 
the  under-stratum  of  white  and  yellow  clay.  The  out* 
fal-drains  being  required  proportionably  large  to  is 
the  water  they  may  receive,  might  occasionally  afford 
supply  in  convenient  situations.  This  alterative  dressing 
should  not,  however,  be  omitted,  although  it  were  neces- 
sary to  form  pit?  or  excavations  expressly  for  the  purpose  ; 
it  would  operate  hy  giving  that  iirmness  and  consistence 
to  indispens:ibly  required,  to  the  loose  vegetable  matter 
composing  the  sul>jecl  of  our  present  inquiry.  Whilst 
these  works  were  carrying  on  upon  the  red  boggy  parts 
of  the  forest,  its  (Jepasturablc  parts  should  not  be  passed 
over,  but  in  like  nv.imicr,  Ixicome  relieved  of  their  sur* 
plus  water,  by  foot-draia^i,  inter:>c»Sting  each  other  at  two> 
or  perhaps  three,  rods  a-part,  and  their  waters  conduced 
into  outfil-drains,  properly  disposed  and  construAed  Ur* 
receive  it. 

This   moory  soil  thus   relieved  of  its  surplus  water^ 
would  reiidily  assimilate  frequent,  but  light  dressings  of 

it> 
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Itl'  andcr-stratumf  fox-mould>  which  thus  applied  in 
small  doses^  would-  gradually  incorporate  with  the  sur* 
face*mouId,  and  as  gradually  produce  considerable  in^ 
pim^ment  in  its  present  herbage.  No  consideration,, 
however,  should  tempt  the  council  of  His  Royal  Highness 
rhe  Prince  of  Wales  to  permit  this  species  of  moor  to  be 
broken  up,  or  opened  to  any  farther  extent  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  its  drainage  (and  subse- 
quent subdivisions,  should  such  be  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable  to  be  made  on  a  future  day)*,  for  the  present 
covering  once  destroyed,  ages  would  not  renew  it  with  an 
herbage  equally  valuable. 

A&  the  whole  of  this  forest  will  stand  eminently  in 
need  of  the  calcareous  principle,  and  as  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  strong  peat  fuel  may  always  be  procured  upon 
the  moor,  (were  roads  properly  laid  out),  from  the  Bride* 
stow,  Oakhampton,  and  Holne,  or  Buckfastleigh  lime- 
rocks,  limestone  might  be  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
moor,  and  calcined  in  properly-construfled  kilns,  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  incalculable  advantage. 

DISTRICT  III. 

•  There  are  about  250  acres  of  half-yearly,  or  Lammas* 
ground,  in  r!ie  parish  of  Oakhampton,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  is  not  valued  at  more  than  7/.  per  acre ;  but  which 
if  put  into  severalty,  and  exonerated  from  great  and 
small  tithe  (the  payment  of  which  is  represented  to  bear 
particularly  hard  on  this  parish),  would  be  worth  SO/,  per 
acre.  These  lands  are  liable  to  the  depasturing  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle,  from  Michaelmas  until  Lady-day; 
wheat  or  other  winter  grain  being  sown  with  a  view  to 
a  crop,  may  be  fenced  in  from  the  run  of  the  common 
stock }  clover,  tares,  &c«  sown  for  green  food,  are  %vb^ 
MT0N.3  V  je£t 
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je£l  to  the  depasturing  sheep  miJ  cattle  through  the 
winter.  A  l^rgc  extent  of  codiniou  abutting  upoi;  Dart* 
(^oor,  18  open  to  uu  unlimited  rr^^ht  of  intercommonagc 
for  the  wiiule  p^ri^h  stock  throughout  the  year.  A  right 
of  sending  sheepi  horsesi  and  bullocks  to  the  forest,  is  en^ 
joyed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  on  each  owner  of 
stock  paying  from  7/.  to  IQx.  Gd.  annually  to  the  keepers. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  part  of  the  ancienclj 
cultivated  lands  in  this  country>  now  called  the  moors,  be* 
longs  exclusively  to  particular  estates,  the  tenants  of 
which,  by  mutual  agreement,  intercommon  with  each 
other,  still  it  does  not  appear  in  many  cases,  that  any  in- 
dividual having  such  an  interest  in  common,  can  divide 
and  set  a-part  without  the  consent  of  the  other  intercom- 
monable  tenants^  any  part  or  portion  of  such  ipoors  in 
lieu  of  such  a  right,  and  appropriate  it  entirely  to  himself. 
In  cases  where  vestiges  of  the  old  mounds  remain,  or 
that  the  site  of  them  can  be  diitinftly  traced,  the  indl^ 
Yidual's  right  to  enclose  sccnis  permanent  and  indis^* 
putable,  and  to  which  he  can  rc:iort  at  pleasure.  These 
rip;hts  seem  now  to  be  exercising  to  their  fuU  extent  at 
Ashbury  and  Bcaworthy,  where  recent  cnclosurci  of  this 
kind  are  in  preparation  to  undergo  the  usual  exhaustion 
pi  three  or  four  white  straw  crops  in  succciciou  5  then  laid 
down,  to  renew  thobc  lost  energies  which  remote  ages 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  restore. 

Broadbury-down  is  a  very  extensive  waste,  appurte- 
nant not  only  to  particular  parishes  on  its  borders,  but 
also  iu  some  cases,  to  particubr  estates  in  such  parishes  \ 
and  in  other  instances,  to  the  stock  of  the  parish  at 
large  *,  the  occupiers  of  which  arc  in  nowise  subjv:ft  to 
^tiut  or  regulation.  Thc^e  rights  are  exercised  according 
to  aTKiicnt  usage,  by  parishes,  villages,  and  individuals, 
The  divlstv;;;}  on  the  down  -^ire  made  by  meets  and  boundf 
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f0i[|^rifed  in  imagmary  lines  drawn  from  one  gWen 
fPMnt  to  another.  The  depasturing  fbcks  passing  these 
hmndi)  are  subjeA  to  be  dogged  and  driven  by  the  boys 
and  tkq^rds  in  attendancti  and  are  thus  kept  in  a  state 
df  worry  and  continual  agitation,  and  consequently  but 
little  benefited  by  the  range  which  such  sheep-walks 
WMld  afibrd,  were  the  stock  suflfered  to  remain  quiets  or 
TMttn  over  them  at  pleasure. 

The  leading  features  in  the  soil  of  this  common  are,  a 
Imckcoloured  tender  mould  of  a  good  staple  on  a  sound 
dry  bottoms  a  moist  grey  loam  of  a  moderate  depth  on  ft 
brDvha  and  yellow  day,  ihtermized  with  veins  of  a  gra- 
Ake  and  argillaceous  graveli  producing  frequent  spotSy 
particularly  towards  the  heads  of  the  hollows  of  morass 
and  swampy  places,  and  a  black  moor  or  peaty  mould  of 
various  depths,  lying  on  a  white  and  yellow  clay,  inter- 
mixed  with  coarse  rubble  and  a  reddish  coloured  clay^  or 
fex*mould. 

The  parishes  bordering  upon  this  common,  the  estate! 
ill  which  having  specific  rights  of  depasturage  upon  it,  are 
Bratton-Clovella,  six  estates )  Germans  week,  nine;  Sorton^ 
three ;  Broadwood-Wedger,  five ;  Haiwell,  five ;  Bea4 
worthy,  six;  Norfh-Lew,  Ashford,  8cc.  not  ascertained. 
Equally  various  is  the  soil  and  othel*  circudistanccs  of  the 
smaller  wastes  in  this  distriA;  the  particular  detail  of 
which,  even  to  the  extent  minuted  on  the  survey,  would 
swell  this  Report  to  a  far  greater  size  than  that  which  is 
prMlim«4  to  be  demanc^cd  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Boardi  svlHce  it  therefore  to  say,  that  they  all  parlakf 
m  t  grtacifr  or  less  degree,  of  the  qualities  here  stated,  an4 
piore  perticularly  described  in  the  three  first  classes  oF 
Wastes  mentioned  in  the  distriA  of  North  Devon;  their 
flat^ochial  rights  and  cirdumstances  being  also  found  to 
nrj  in  aimof I  cverjr  instance* 
i...  .     ■  u2  The 
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The  country  formed  by  the  tongue  of  coarse  land  lyiaf 
between  the  red  lands  of  North  Tawton  and  the  Drev* 
steignton  division  of  DistriA  No.  2,  includes  the  extensive 
commons  of  Broud  Nymet»  Bath>  Cocktree,  and  Eaton* 
The  lost,  subjcdt  to  a  general  intercommonagCi  but  af* 
fording  a  large  proportion  of  highly  improveable  land  i 
the  former  are  appropriated,  and  the  right  of  pasturage  is 
appurtenant,  to  particular  estates.  The  general  charaQer 
of  all  the  commons  abutting  upon  Dartmoor,  may  be 
drawn  from  what  has  been  already  stated  of  fiuckland, 
and  Widdecombe  in  the  Moor,  and  their  spontaneous 
herbage  deduced  from  what  will  hereafter  be  stated  lo* 
speAing  the  depasturable  and  other  parts  of  the  forest  of 
Dartmoor. 


DISTRICT  ir. 

A  vast  number  of  small  wastes  and  conmions  are  dis- 
persed through  all  the  lower  parts  uf  this  distri<^.  These 
partaking  of  the  general  quality  of  the  aujoining  enclosed 
lands,  clearly  points  them  out  as  important  objc<^s  for 
enclosure — a  measure,  the  difficulty  of  which,  it  is  appre- 
hended, would  be  much  increased  by  the  many  Ufchold 
interests  the  tenantry  have  at  present  in  them. 

DISTRICT    V. 

The  common  of  Bovey-Heathfield,  cxcqjting  those 
that  lie  in  Venville,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  one  in 
this  district,  and  is  esteemed  to  be  the  lowest  plain  of  its 
extent  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  its  average  height  being 
little  more  than  50  feet  above  the  level  of  low-water 
mark  at  sea.  The  number  of  old  stream-works  with 
which  its  surface  h.u-  b:cn  broken,  and  is  now  encumbered, 

seem 
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teem  to  fit  it  for  no  appropriation  superior  to  that  of 
continuing  the  culture  of  fir  and  other  wood,  so  success- 
fully exhibited  in  the  adjacent  improvement  at  Stover. 


DISTRICT    yi. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Surveyor  so  far  through 
the  county,  he  had  not  met  with  an  acre  of  what  may 
be  called  Class  No.  5,  [vide  North  Devon),  the  rocky 
craigs  and  inaccessible  side-hills  in  the  two  preceding  dis* 
triAs  excepted,  th^  did  not  appear  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  planting  or  otherwise,  until  he  reached  and 
ascended  the  table  top  of  Haldon;  here  the  thinness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  invincible  white  and  yellow  day  abound- 
ing with  flints,  seemed,  more  than  the  elevation  of  the 
plain  (which  does  not  exceed  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea),  to  forbid  every  efFort  towards  improvement;  its 
sides,  however,  as  before  noticed,  in  most  aspe^ls  ars 
capable  of,  and  produce,  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  £rs 
of  the  pine  tribe,  larch,  and  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  encouragement  held  out  by  Lord  RoUe  to  the 
peasantry  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  settle  and  make  im- 
provements on  the  borders  of  Woodbury-common  and  its 
dependencies,  with  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  fir  and 
fome  deciduous  trees  in  the  clumps  and  plantations  of  that 
common,  sufficiently  denote  its  po.vers  for  improvement, 
which  being  disposed  of  in  planting,  enclosing,  and  pro- 
per management,  are  capable  of  contributing  essentinllv  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  national  stock  The  soil  alon;^ 
and  towards  the  heads  of  some  of  the  hMlows,  is  found 
ofa  much  better  staple  than  would  be  cxp.-<SleJ  from  an 
examination  of  the  ridges  and  higher  parts  of  these  com- 
monSy  and  affords  opportunities  for  immediately  en- 
dOMDg  some  large  tracts  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage  and 
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tillage.    ConsiJerablc  injury  has  however  b^cQ  dope;  to  al(. 
these  wastes,  by  the  paring  off  and  carrying  away  the  sui:^ 
face  for  fuel. 

There  are  many  wastes  and  moors  of  minor  considen* 
tion  in  this  distri<rt,  which  would  prove  highly  adTan* 
tageous  to  the  neighbouring  estates,  were  they  laid  in  se« 
veralty  \  but  from  the  causes  before  stated,  these  ^xrzf^gp* 
ments  are  likely  to  be  very  much  limited  in  the  county 
of  Devon  for  many  years  to  come. 

m 
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A  large  trafb  of  sound  improveable  commons,  extend 
from  the  enclosures  of  Uptime  and  Musbury,  to  within  % 
few  miles  of  Axminster.  These  wastes  have  also  been, 
much  injured  by  paring  their  surface  for  fuel.  Kilming- 
ton-common,  forming  a  part  of  Shute-hill,  is  appurtenant 
to  particular  estates,  and  by  agreement  among  the  propric* 
tors  might  readily  be  enclosed.  The  parishioners  have  a 
right  of  turbary  on  these  moors,  by  which  they  ha,vc  been 
much  injured. 

Many  other  wastes  in  this  di$tri£l,  particularly  those  on 
the  waters  of  the  river  Otter,  would  answer  extremely 
well  for  enclosure,  and  a  judicious  system  of  subsequent' 
cultivation. 

In  the  country  about  Upottcry,  many  families  have  re- 
moved from  the  villaf^cs  to  the  sides  of  the  wastes,  where, 
after  building  cottages,  and  enclosing  small  parcels  for  go- 
tatoe  gardens,  some  arc  so  far  advanced  in  capital,  a$  to  b<f 
tblc  to  keep  a  cow,  and  to  obtain  a  lifehold  interest  in 
the  improvements  they  have  made.  A  valuable  range  of 
commons  formerly  cultivated,  called  Allar  Hill,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Upottery,  seenis  to  demand  a  renewal  of  labour 
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tarn  the  skilfal  husbandman.     The  soil,  a  wttUstaplcd 
ha<cl-coloured  loam. 

An  enclosure^  and  subsequent  system  of  judiciotts  nuN 
nagemcnt,  could  not  possibly  fail  answering  the  fullest  ex«* 
pcAations  in  the  parish  of  Clayhaydoni  were  tlie  coftt**' 
mons  6f  High-do\m  and  Ridge*\vood  Hills  put  into  sere- 
rafty,  and  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  great  aniJL 
small  tithes.  A  riglit  of  turbary  seems  generally  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  over  all  these  commons. 


SECT.   ir. BOGS  :     GENEIIAL. 

The  bogs  in  this  county  are  such  as  have  already  been  ' 
diweribed  ;  and  although  their  extent  m?ist  necessarily  re- 
main' even  unconjeflured  in  this  Rcporf,  they  arc  very 
twisidcrable,  particnlaily  on  the  primary  heights  of  the 
tw^  forests  of  Dartmoor  and  of  Exmoor. 


SECT.  ni.-^PBM. 
DISTRItT  I. — SALT'MA1(SHES. 

FsTfSt  properly  so  called,  there  arc  none  in  this  coutity  \ 
but  if  a  description  of  salt-marshes  is  meant  to  be  included 
^within  the  vietr  of  this  Se^Vion,  their  ma<;nitiide  aifd 
importance  will  be  fairly  considered  in  the  following  par* 
tiodars.  Within  the  boundary  of  t lie  parishes  of  Braunton 
and  Heanton-Punchardon,  is  situated  a  level  of  very  fine 
adt-marsh,  which  in  a  long  succession  of  ages,  by  a  con- 
smd  regular  deposition  of  sediment  made  by  the 
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tidal  waters,  appears  to  have  risen  to  nearlf  the  highest 
level  of  the  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
have  arrived  at  that  height  and  stage  of  accumulated 
streilgth  and  fertility,  that,  by  encloture  from  the  farther 
overflowing  of  the  tides,  it  would  be  found  in  a  thoit 
time  to  equal  that  excellent  and  well-judged  enibaokoient 
made  some  years  since  above  the  bridge  at  fiarnstablci  by 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  worthy  proprietor  of  the 
Tawton  estates.  The  level  of  the  salt-marsh  now  under 
consideration,  is  bounded  (as  formerly  implied)  northwardly 
byBraunton  common-field ;  eastwardly,  by  higher  grounds 
#  in  the  parish  of  Heanton-Punchardon ;  westwardly»  by  a 
range  of  sand-hills  called  Braunton-burrows ;  southwardlyi 
by  the  river  Taw,  and  thence  continued  with  it>  after  its 
cpnfluence  with  the  Torridge  river  to  the  foot  of  the  sand- 
hills, and  inside  of  the  bar  of  Barnstable.  The  soil  and 
upper  structure  of  this  marsh,  consist  of  a  tender,  ricbf 
SQapy,  hazel-coloured  loam,  on  a  subsoil  of  silt  or  fine 
sand,  below  which  a  coarser  stratum  of  sand  occurs,  and- 
in  which  gradations  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  dark 
blue,  or  rather  bbxk,  tenacious  clay  or  [^uilt,  the  usual  cha- 
rafter  of  marine  or  common  sea  mud.  This  n.arsh  is  co- 
vered with  a  carpet  or  fine  matting  of  all  the  plants  and 
grasses  peculiar  to  such  situations  ;  is  subjcft  to  be  occa- 
sionally submerged  to  a  slight  depth  by  the  tidal  waters, 
and  contains  by  ebtimation  about  1200  acres. 

Although  the  circumstances  of  this  level  are  in  every 
respedl  peculiarly  favourable  ior  its  greater  exchisioo  from 
the  sea,  still  the  diversity  of  claims  and  interests  at  pre- 
sent existing;  on  it,  can  never  be  reconciled  or  arranged 
without  the  interference  of  the  legislature;  a  measure,  much 
to  be  feared,  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  or  promoted  by 
a  majority  of  the  persons  more  essentially  interested  in 
laying  this  marsh  into  severalty,  and  embanking  it  from 

the 
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thtsesu  The  burrows  before  notxcedi  as  lying  westward 
ef  the  marshy  are  composed  of  a  widely-conncAed  and 
prodigious  chain  of  sand-hilIS|  which  have  been  evidently 
-fcrmed  by  the  force  of  the  westerly  winds,  and  are  still 
progressively  on  the  increase,  from  the  dry  sand  whirled 
up  from  the  stranJ  in  the  absence  of  the  tide.  And  not* 
withstanding  that  the  appearance  of  these  hills  exhibits 
the  most  wild  and  steril  aspe^l,  and  are  only  appropriated 
as  a  rabbit-warren,  still  there  are  among  them  many  low 
and  open  places,  covered  with  verdure,  and  formed  by 
the  irregularities  of  the  sand-hills  which  the  wind  has 
cast,  up,  and  left  in  a  variety  of  bold  fantastic  shapes, 
fonntng  altogether  a  striking  contrast  with  their  base, 
which  is  often  seen  to  rest  upon  a  verdant  plain,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  an  air  singularly  picturesque,  by  com- 
bining with  the  view  of  a  desart  that  of  a  verdant  plain 
or  blooming  valley.  An  extremely  strong  and  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  rushes  occupies  the  eastern  foot  of  these 
saiKMiilis,  and  which  clearly  must  be  fed  by  the  filtering 
of  the  sea-water  through  their  base,  for  no  springs  or- land- 
waters  are  to  be  found  here,  or  within  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  Taw,  and  in  the  parish 
of  Fremington,  a  body  of  salt-marsh  begins,  and  extends 
thence  along  the  ibot  of  the  high  lands  towards  Inston- 
quay.  These  marshes  seem  to  have  arrived  in  the  man- 
ner before  described,  to  the  same  stage  of  ripeness  as  fits 
them  for  a  final  exclusion  from  the  sea.  The  embanking 
of  all  these  marshes,  however,  should  be  made  to  conneA 
with,  and  to  form  one  general  plan  for  improving  the  na* 
ligation  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  rivers,  both  streams 
being  highly  capable  of  such  improvements,  from  the  (loints 
of  their  present  boatable  waters  to  their  final  exit  over  the 
bar  into  ^  bay  of  Barnstable.  , 

The 
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The  minut<:5  taken  oa  the  Survey,  being  as  yet  niisif^ 
j^rted  by  the  data  so  essential  to  the  clir«ir  explanatiofr  6£ 
the  subjeA,  the  gentlemea  who  so  haodsouiely  prdrtiiied 
to  supply  such  information,  not  haviiig  yot  tratisniittecl 
themy  the  farther  conslderatioa  of  this  importailt  subieic  it 
necessarily  suspended. 

Northam^iurrows  is  .a  beautiful  wd  extelism  conuiittiv 
eontaining  by  estiinatioii  about  IbOO  acres :  Aticfut  200  acrcfe 
•f  this  level  are  subjedk  to  be  covered  at  tlie  time  ef  spring 
sides :  very  extraordinary  ones  will  sometimes  spread  hr^ 
(her  over  this  plain,  which  is  generally  ¥rithou<  creeks  0t 
cringles,  and  forms,  one  cosnpad  and  even  suffifce^  entkhcd" 
with  a  tender,  close,  and  inviting  herbagfs.  ThiS'CommoM 
is  prdtaScd  from  the  farther  encroachments  0f  thtf  sear 
by  a  firm  unbrok^  beach-  of  cootve  shiligl*  it  ha»cascf 
up'  from  the  bay,  which  begins  dt  the  foot  of  the  cKA 
on  the  south-west  side,  and  continues  thence  esMCwardly. 
along  the  strand  until  it  unites  with  the  sftfuUhills^  ani 
forms  a  barrier  against  the  tidal- wateri,.  uittiltbc9$6  UHr 
are  broken  through  l)y  the  united  force  of  the  Taw  aiid> 
Torridge  waters,  wliich  here  find  an  exit  intb  the  bay  and 
over  the  bar  before  noticed. 

This  common  is  stocked  at  will,  aild  without  stint  or 
regulation,  by  all  the  parib^iioners,  and  even  strangers,  tHio 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  may  have  had  occasion^  or  may 
have  made  it  their  business,  to  boil  a  pot  an^  where  within - 
the  limits  of  the  parish.     This  subjefts  the  cortimon  to  an' 
unfair  depasturage,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as,  in  theopinioii 
of  many  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants,  to  raise  considerable  doubts  as 
to  the  consequences  resulting  from  such  supposed  adVan*- 
tagcs ;    a  candid  investigation  seems  therefore  rcqiiircdf . 
in  order  to  ascertain  by  the  result,  how  far  it  may  be  adi- 
yisable  to  appeal  to  the  legiahturcfor  putting  this-vaius^. 

ble 


tji  waste  undtr  circumstances  that  would  enable  its  na*. 
ti¥C  energies  to  yield  a  due  contribution  to  the  national. 
ttock.  • 

DISTRICT  IF. 

From  the  attention  which  the  Author  of  this  Report 
luuliad  an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  nature  and  fer- 
naaCion^  as  well  as  to  the  mode  of  embanking,  cultivating^ 
and  appropriating  salt-marsh  in  this  country,  Ireland,  HoU 
bndf  and  America^  no  instance  has  occurred,  or  come 
within  his  knowledge,  of  any  improvement  being  made  oa 
fl^  crude,  tough,  black  sea-mud.  Thb  substance  wheii> 
dry,  is  the  most  rigid  and  untraAable  of  all  argillaceous 
compounds;  on  the  contrary,  salt-msuvh,  properly  sO; 
oMIed,  when  ripe  and  ready  for  embankment,  is  the  mild^ 
esty  most  temperate,  and  permanently  fruitful  soil  of  anj^ 
ip  the  universe ;  and  which  before  its  embankment  is,  on 
^Ibbould  be  raised  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  height  of  the. 
ordinary  flow  of  the  spring-tides.  The  sea*mud,  on  the 
Qontrary,  is  covered  every  twelve  hours  with  a  depth  of. 
twelve'  or  fifteen  feet  of  pure,  or  nearly  so,  sea-water,  and 
lehco  embanked,  lies  perhaps  a  little  above  the  line  of  law 
W^ter  mark* 

In  proportion  as  all  embankments  from  the  sea  have 
been  made  between  these  points  of  high  and  low  wate» 
inark,  they  have  answered  or  disappointed  the  views  o£ 
^kt  undertaker.  Throughout  all  the  seven  townships  of 
(farsbland  in  Norfolk,  the  whole  of  which  at  different  pe- 
riods have  been  rescued  from  the  sea,  the-  earliest  em« 
liankmentsi  and  those  in  the  interior  of  the  distrid,  are 
uniformly  lower  in  their  general  level,  and  of  an  infcrioc 
fuality,  to  the  level  of  country  enclosed  by  a  line  of  ensr 
ttaknynts  made  at  a  wbacgpent  pjerlod*  In  this,  manner* 

•     ■  •  ■  •     .  • 
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the  latter  embankments  continue  on  still  higher  plains  to 
the  present  line  of  sca-coast|  where  the  la£t  of  any  import*- 
ance  that  has  been  made,  was  effcAed  by  Captain  Bentmck 
a  few  years  since,  by  the  enclosure  of  a  very  large  traift 
(perhaps)  twelve  hundred  acres.  This  lies  upon  a  higher 
level  than  the  interior  enclosures,  and  soon  after  its  em- 
bankment was  esteemed  by  far  the  best  of  all. 

Throughout  all  the  embanked  marshes  of  Cambridge*^ 
shire  and  Lincolnshire}  a  premature  enclosure  from  the 
slea  has  never  failed  to  disappoint  the  expeAations  from  thie 
enterprise.  Had  the  lots  below  where  the  new  Custom- 
house is  built  in  Dublin,  been  left  open  to  the  tidal-watcrs 
(and  wliich  are  there  very  turbid,  and  highly  charged  with 
sediment)  from  the  end  of  the  north  wall  and  towards  the 
sheds  of  Clontarff*,  and  the  expense  of  the  enclosing  mounds 
and  walls  been  applied  in  continuing  the  north  wall  in  a 
line  nearly  parallel  with  the  south  one,  the  waters  of  the 
Liffy,  thus  confined  in  their  descent,  would  have  scoured 
out  and  preserved  a  deep  channel  for  their  discharge  into* 
the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  the  remo- 
val towards  deeper  water,  tliosc  bars  so  justly  dreaded  and" 
so  highly  injurious  to  the  shipping  and  commercial  inte-- 
rests  of  that  important  city:  at  all  events,  the  navigation 
and  access  to  the  port  must  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  and  at  tlvs  time,  or  perhaps  a 
few  years  hence,  such  a  deposition  of  sediment  would  have 
been  made  by  the  unrestrained  flowing  of  the  tides  over 
what  are  now  the  old  enclosed  lots,  as  to  have  rendered 
them  equally  rich  and  fruitful  with  some  of  the  most  fa- 
voured spots  in  the  ncij^hbourhood  of  that  metropolis. 

These  observations  may  be  considered  as  ratlicr  foreign 
to  a  report  on  the  agriculture  and  internal  improvements 
of  the  county  of  Devon ;  but  the  Surveyor  has  been  led 
to  the  discussion^  in  order  to  iUustrate'his  idea  of  the  dif- 
ference 


fcrtote  between  salt-marsh,  ripe  and  fit  for  exclusion  from 
the  sea,  from  that  which  may  be  prematurely  enclosedi 
and  also  of  embankments  made  with  a  view  of  enclosing 
portions  of  invincibly  steril  and  shear  sea^mud.  Some 
embankments  of  this  latter  description  have  lately  been 
snadCf  and  others  are  now  carrying  on,  across  certain 
branches  of  the  river  Plym,  above  Catwater.  The  indis* 
position  of  Lord  Bonngdon,  and  the  absence  of  his 
Lordship's  steward,  deprived  the  Surveyor  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  these  works ;  but  if  he  coBcludes  correAIy, 
from  the  distant  view  he  had  of  them  at  Saltram,  and  si 
more  minute  inspection  of  the  work  now  carrying  on 
under  his  Lordship's  direAions,  in  cutting  off  a  simHa^ 
arm  from  the  Kin^sbridge  river,  in  the  parish  of  Charltonj 
these  embankments  can  have  no  other  possible  conse- 
quence, than,  in  the  first  instance,  stopping  the  regular 
ascent  of  the  tides,  the  return  of  which,  combined  with 
the  land- waters,  contribute  so  essentially  to  the  keeping 
opeuj  and  the  preservation  of  navigation  in  all  such  in- 
lets; and,  secondly,, the  procuring  a  mere  site  for  the 
incalculable  expense  of  forming  a  proper  soil  of  land 
upon,  can  never  for  a  moment  weigh  in  balance  with  the 
injury  accruing  to  navigation,  and  the  mortifying  disap- 
pointment that  must  inevitably  await  the  weU*meant  ex- 
peAations  of  the  noble  proprietor. . 

The  tender  hazel-coloured  loam,  which  forms  the  soil 
of  all  salt*marsh  ready  for  embankment,  being  formed 
of  animal  and  vegetable  exuvia,  combined  with  the  finest 
particles  of  terrene  matter  the  tidal  waters  could  hold  in 
suspension,  can  never  fail  yielding  the  most  ample  re- 
turns from  all  such  distriAs  rescued  from  the  ocean. 
Where  an  accumulation  of  such  soil  (as  on  the  unem- 
banked  part  of  the  salt-marsh  at  Aveton  Gifiard),  is  not 
found  of  sufikient  magnitude  for  embankiagi  and  that  it 
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lies  ccmTtnient  for  removal  to  the  adjacent  spfauubt  nA 
paint  shoald  be  spared  in  applying  it,  not  only  as  t 
valuable  alterative  to  such  landsi  but  from  its  containing^ 
aa  before  implied)  the  principle  of  an  immediate  and 
diredt  manure.  In  its  application,  great  care  should  ba 
taken  to  cast  aside  (as  is  usual  with  ouze  cast  all  along  the 
coast  of  Norfolk)  every  spit  of  blue  or  black  sea-clay 
that  may  occur  on  its  digging,  this  being  always  found 
steadily  to  resist  incorporation  with  any  soil  to  which  the 
hatel-coloured.  salt-marsh  ouze  is  equally  applicable* 
The  ouee  should  be  spread  upon  the  lay-ground,  from 
1000  to  1200  bushels  per  acre)  and  the  marsh  green 
sward  or  spine,  chopped  line,  and  left  gradually  to  incor- 
porate with  the  surface^mould  for  two  or  three  years. 
In  the  first  ploughing  of  this  lav  aftervrards,  it  will  occur  ' 
to  the  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  surface  is  not  to  be 
turned  under  at  a  full  pitch  -,  but,  on  all  occasions,  first 
skirted  or  wrest-balked,  and  that  as  fine  as  possible. 
Bhould  the  marsh-ouze  be  required  for  ploughed  ground, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  rot  its  green  sward  in  heaps,  and 
pulverize  the  whole  mass,  by  turning  it  once  or  twice 
over  before  it,  is  spread  upon  tlic  broken  or  fallow  ground^ 
at  which  time  it  should  not  be  ploughed  under,  but  har* 
rowud  in  with  the  seed. 

A  tra<5t  of  about  1  bO  or  *iOO  acres  of  salt-marsh,  now 
ready  for  enclosing,  was  observed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
HvcrOtterj  this  h»ts  arrived  to  nearly  the  highest  level  of  the 
spring  tides,  and  is  covered  with  marsh-samphire,  thrift,  or 
ladies-cushion,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  artipietc  far^ 
iniaioHdes,  The  navigation  of  this  river  seems  to  be  of 
no  material  consequence  \  and  as  the  sea  has  nearly  cx4 
eluded  itself,  by  casting  up  a  strong  bank  of  shingle,  ovar 
which  very  extraordinary  high  tides  only,  ever  find  1 
4raf,  tbe  expanse  of  completing  ^s  enclosure  would  bt 
-•  •  small» 
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•mall)  in  comparison  with  the  object  obtained  by  it,  and 
which  is  here  more  particularly  required,  on  account  of 
the  small  proportion  of  pasture  and  good  feeding  land  on 
all  the  adjacent  estates.  The  bank  of  shingle  stretching 
across  the  opening  of  the  valley,  in  a  line  from  the 
western  shore,  is  only  broken  for  a  few  yards  on  its  east 
^d,  by  tlie  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Otter  running 
flow  under  the  western  bluff  boundary  of  Otterton  Bar* 
ton  t  ^^^  bank  of  shingle  might  be  capped,  or  grafted,  at 
a  small  expense,  with  a  body  of  the  marsh-ouze,  and  so 
^iicAuaUy  as  to  ensure  the  enclosed  marsh  from  any  pro* 
bablc  danger  in  future  from  the  highest  tides. 

VlSTJtlCT  rii. 

A  valuable  improvement  was  cfFcfted  some  years  sincCf 
by  embanking  a  large'  traA  of  salt-marsh  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Axe,  above  Scaton.  The  sea  had 
nearly  excluded  itself  from  this  level,  in  like  manner  as 
at  the  moiitli  of  the  Otter,  by  throwing  up  a  broad,  high^ 
and  immoveable  bank  of  shingle,  which  would  have  con- 
ne£led  with  the  high  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
▼alley,  had  not  the  discharge  of  the  river  Axe  kept  a 
channel  constantly  open  on  that  side  to  issue  its  waters. 
The  whole  of  this  salt-marsh  was  not  valued  at  more  than 
10/.  previous  to  its  embankment.  Several  hundred  acres 
are  thus  acquired,  averaging  an  annual  rent  of  3/.  per 
acre.  Why  this  embankment  stops  short  of  the  half- 
yearly  meadow-grounds  below  Coly ton-bridge,  the  Sur- 
veyor was  not  able  to  understand. 


^^ 
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SECT,  v.— LBW-MOOB  PABlf* 
DISTRICT  III. 

I 

Lew-moor  farm,  in  the  pnrish  of  North  Lew,  contains 
about  SOO  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  hroaght  tnto  a 
state  of  tillage  *>  the  remainder  lies  either  in  its  pristine 
statCy  or  is  planted  with  a  variety  of  the  fir  or  pine  tribcy 
together  with  some  deciduous  forest-trees,  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  doing  extremely  well.  The  soil  varies  from 
a  peaty  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of  blue  and  white  clay, 
to  a  strong  close  grey  loam,  on  a  brown  and  yellow  clay« 
mixed  with  some  rubble. 

The  husbandry  pursued  in  this  recent  enclosure  iSj 
first  to  spade  and  burn  the  old  moorland,  and  with  the 
ashes  mix  about  thirty  measures  of  lime  to  the  acre :  this 
is  ploughed  under  into  eight  or  ten*furrow  ridges ;  sown 
with  wheat,  two  bushels  p':r  acre,  and  harrowed  in :  pro- 
duce, 20  bushels.  The  wheat-stubble  turned  under  in 
March  ;  sown  with  oats,  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  harrowed 
in  ;  and  yielding  a  protluce  of  no  less  than  70  bushels,  of 
-t-'Jibs.  each,  per  acre.  With  the  oats  are  sown  61bs.  of 
red  clover,  and  one  bushel  of  hicvre,  or  ray-grass,  per 
acre.  The  first  bite  of  the  young  seeds  is  taken  by  the 
ewes  and  lambs,  an^!  then  shut  up  for  mowing;  produce 
35 cwt.  of  hay  fiom  the  stack,  per  acre.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  clover  plant  will  remain  the  second  year;  but 
this  is  finally  succeeded  by  white  Dutch  clover,  trefoil, 
ribwort,  crowsfoot,  dandelion,  &c. ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
forming  a  very  good  turf  of  feeding-land.  This,  after  a 
lapse  of  five  or  six  years,  is  again  broken  up,  spaded,  and 
burnt  I  and  prepared  with  the  usual  dressing  of  lime  or 
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Sea-sand|  for  wheat ;  with  two  successive  crops  of  oats  { 
and  then  again  laid  down  with  clover  and  ray-grass.  In 
this  latter  processi  a  prodigious  deficiency  from  the  former 
prjJuce  is  experienced  i  the  grass-seeds  are  observed  very 
soon  to  vanish,  and  instehd  of  the  spontaneous  produce 
and  valuable  plants  and  grasses  before  noticed,  little  other 
is  seen  than  a  coarse  tribe  of  the  ariasi  Uack  and  common 
couch-rest,  harrow,,  flea-bane,  coltsfoot^  and  all  such  plants 
as  denote  a  wet,  cpld  subsoil,  with  a  surface  bearing  all 
the  appcaranoe  of  confinntd  sterility.  The  farmer  can* 
didly  allows  his  disappointment  on  going  a  second  time 
Over  the  ground,  and  that  by  the  lalt  spadii^  and 
burning,  and  subsequent  crops,  the  ground  was  reduced. 
to  an  infinitely  worse  condition,  for  the  purposes  of 
fnsturage  or  tillage,  than  the  old  moorland  beyond 
the  hedge,  which  liad  not  beea  opened  for  time  immc» 
saorial. 

JRISR  COMB  SAM^.      . 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  thete  were  several 
very  improveable  traAs  in  the  moorlands  of  the  division 
of  Meshaw :  a  farther  examination  will  show,  that  it  i» 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  of  this  district  that  can» 
with  stridt  propriety,  be  pronounced  incorrigible.  Mr. 
'  «]^yley  has  enclosed  about  200  acres,  part  of  Ash-moor^ 
galled  Irish  Comb  farm,  and  in  which  is  included,  a  well* 
.known  point  or  station  in  the  moors,  called  Pye's  Nest. 
.The  soil  here  generally  consists  of  a  black  moor,  or  vege- 
table mould,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  lying  oo 
a  tongh  yellow  clay  and  fox-mould. 

The  surface  of  this  moor,  which  tallies  with  Class 
No.  3,  di&triA  the  first,  Mr.  Bayley  first  spades  and  burns, 
at  an  average  expense  of  27/«  per  acre.    The  ashes  are 
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then  sfy^eacly  atid  the  ground  is  skiftedl,  Or  half-ptongh^^ 
fbr  the  purpose  of  covering  the  ashes.  In  thik  state  if 
is  lefty  and  dung  is  earned  our  and  laid  down  in  heaps, 
upon  the  beat«*iield,  during  the  continuance  of  frosT,  Ihe 
ensuing  trimer.  When  the  moor  becomes  sufficiently 
dr^  in  the  month  of  March,  trenches  are  made  through 
the  field,  at  the  distance  of  .SO  Inches,  by  ploughing  two 
furroirs  contrary  •  ways  tf)  each  other.  The  dung  pre* 
viously  laid  dowti-is  then  strewed  in  these  tnf nchesj  and  t 
single  row  of  potatoe-  sets  is  placed  upoti  it,  aild  corered 
by  a  double  mould*boai*d  ploughi  fitting  and  dividing 
thifc  mouldy  and  again- returning  it  into  the  trench.'  Th^ 
rows  are  afterwalds  moulded  np,  as  usual,  with  the  nme 
plough. 

The  aterage  prbdnc^  frotti  this  mahagtment  i»  stated  at 
100  bags^  of  160  lbs.,  each,  per  acre.  The  poffes  art 
taken  up  by  the  plough,  and  afterwards  gathered  l>y  hand, 
and  put  into  large  ricks,  or  berry s,  in  the  field.  The 
land  is  left  in  that  state  through  the  winter,  and  sown 
with  black  oats,  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  the  following 
spring,  and  found  to  average  a  produce  of  40  bushels  per 
acre.  With  the  oats  are  sown  6  lbs.  of  red  clover,  and 
half  a  bushel  of  ray-gfass  per  acre.  These  seeds  have 
hitherto  answered  extremely  well :  the  produce  of  the 
first  crop  is  truly  astonishing,  as  two  tons  of  clover  and 
fiievre  hay  have  generaHy  been  produced  per  acre  Tho 
aftermath,  abounding  with  many  natural  herbs  aad 
grasscn,  was  equally  luxuriant,  tender  and  good.  TWi 
improvement  has  only  undergone  a  very  panial  hollow* 
dr.iininp:,  at  an  expense  of  about  9«/.  per  perch.  Afint 
liclii  of  turnips,  upon  beat-ashes,  composed  a  part  of  thb 
improvement,  when  viewed  by  the  Surveyor;  but  the  wet 
condition  of  the  Lmd,  forbade  all  hopes  of  consuming 
them  where  they  grew,  unless  pcraJvcnturc  during  ihc 

con* 


rfhUatice  4l  a  ilrttt,  or  vctf  kte  in  the  spring  season. 
Upori  th^  wbolcy  Mr.  Bayfcy  teoms  more  jftrtfy  to  ip|W^ 
ehte  these  liiDors  than  many  pcfople  in  the  countty ;  and 
Uhi2i^^c  hM  yei  gone^  be  hJT  marked  a  cMsUknAiM 
sujterioritjr  of  Judgment  in  the  marnagenMnc  of  th^. 

Adjoining  ]$tack-doWiiy  on  the  west^  and  in  the  parish 
of  Ldddiswcllf  is  an  extehsiVe  raiigd  df  ancient  moor- 
lands, and  lying  in  setreraltj  to  the  adjoining  ettatesi 
About  seTenty  acres  of  this,  land  hate  been  improTcd 
within  the  last  seven  years^  by  Mr.  King  of  fowelscombei^ 
The  soil>  a  black  vegetable  mould  of  a  peaty  iiat«re»  o» 
a  grey»  brown,  and  reddish-coloured  day,  and  in  w|^dl 
large  masses  of  a  light  cobured  whinstone,  waned  vritH 
quartz,  firequently  rise  to  the  surface^  and  very  much  en^ 
cumber  the  ground. 

This  improvement  has  been  hollow^drainedy  as  far  as 
it  seems  to  have  required ;  the  drains  costiaj^  about  4/. 
per  perch,  and  estimating  20  perches  only  to  each  acre, 
the  40  acres  required  to  be  thus  done,  amounts  to 

£.\W    0    Q 
Clearing  the  ground  of  the  rocks,  by  Uast-  ^ 

ing,  and  burying  them  over  the  70  acres^  >"  S80    0    Q 

baa  cost  —.•••—•.•••— .m.^.^..^..*..—.—.....—-^ 
Pariog  and  burning,  and  removing  small  \  ^^^    _    ^ 

rocks  after  the  plough  ••  ..••««•.«••«••••— «i^  ^ 
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One  hundred  and  seventy«4ix  perches  o^\    00    ^    ^ 

mff  «••«••••••  * 


•new  fences,  feithiogi  and-planting 

Carry 


X  S  Brought 


Brought  forward  £.901  ,6  6 

Fifty-lwo  ditto  eretSed  on  old  mounds  ...••..—  9  S  0 

Forty-five  ditio  round  the  fir-plantatioos  ••••••  10  0  0 

New  gatesi  and  repairing  outside  fences  ••••.•••  20  0  0 

Fee-simplq  purchase  of  140  acres,  valued  at  *! 

5s,  per  acre,  equal  to  S5/.  annual  rent,  at  >  530  0  0 
rather  le^  than  seventeen  years'  purchase  3 

Total  amount  of  first  cost  ai^d  improvements  £,  1 470     7 .   0 

These  works  being  all  performed,  about  sixty  double 

Winchesters  of  lime  wcrU  applied  per  acre,  andsown  with 

'      '     ' 

wheat,'  niiie  pecks  per  acre  ploughed  into  ten-furrow 
ridges,  and  yielding  28  busliels,  of  58 lbs.  each,  per  acre. 
The  wheat  i^tubbles  arc  sowA  Avith  oats  after  the  second 
ploaghhig,  "six  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowed' in :  pfD- 
dnce,'  3*^ bushels,  of  3Glbs.  each,  per  acre.  With  the 
bats  are  sown  red  and  white  clover  10  lbs.,  ribwort  one 
peck,  and  ray-grass  half  a  bushel,  per  acre :  produce  of 
hay,  36  cwt.  and  the  ground  left  in  a  state  for  permanent 
pasture ;  and  which,  at  a  fair  valuation,  is  worth,  as  it 
can  readily  be  rented  for,  40/.  per  acre.  Hence,  an  estate 
in  these  moors,  consisting  of  140  acres,  one  half  of  which 
only  is  at  present  improved,  yields  an  income  of  140/. 
per  annum ;  and  the  whole  realized  at  little  more  than 
ten  years'  purchase.  Or,  after  dcdufting  the  interest  ac- 
cruing on  the  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  the  tithes, 
a  net  income  is  created  on  the  improvements  to  the  value 
of  rather  more  than  GO/,  per  annum. 

These  cases  sufficiently  declare  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  ancient  moorlands,  when  their  improvements  are 
judiciously  condud^ed^  and  that  a  proper  appropriation  is 
afterwards  made  of  thcui* 
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CHAP.  xir. 

IMPROVEMENTS, 


IT  has  been  a  matter  of  some  doubt  with  the  Author 
of  this  Report,  whether  the  4esign  of  this  Chapter  is  mere- 
ly to  relate  the  improvements  uh-eady  made  in  this  dis* 
triA,  or  whether  those  which  the  country  is  capable  ot 
receiving,  are  to  be  comprehended  in  it^or  left  for  discus^ 
sion  in  the  concluding  Chapter  of  this  Report*  If  the 
Ibrmer  only,  it  is  much  feared  that  this  Chapter  Will  be 
very  concise;  and  if  the  latter,  it  does  not  seem  to  embrace 
any  thing  like  that  variety  of  matter  so  general  and  im^ 
portant,  a  statement  must  necessarily  demand.  On  a  sup- 
position, however,  that  the  improvements  already  eSefled 
in  the  county  are  to  be  treated  of  hi  this  place,  they  will 
now  be  detailed  to  the  extent  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
Stirvey. 


SECT.  I. — DR^IXING, 

Draining  is,  with  great  propriety,  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  Chapter  on  Rural  Improvements,  In  this  country  the 
practice  is  so  little  known,  or  at  least  attended  to,  that 
until  the  necessity  of  its  importance  can  be  impressed  oi 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  address 
or  recommend  other  measures  for  their  adoption.  The 
natural  struAure  of  the  country  in  many  places,  absolute- 
ly forbids  resort  to  be  made  to  the  mode  of  graining  pur* 
sued  by  Mr.  Elkington ;  and  the  few  open  cuts  or  gutters 

X  a  observed 
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observed  in  the  wheat  fields  and  low  groun<lst  ^re  geoey 
rally  inadequate  to  the  (fispharge  of  the  surface  an4  rimig 
waters.  The  enormous  expense  at  which  in  tome  in? 
stances  hollow*drains  have  I^en  made,  and  apparently 
with  a  view  of  combining  the  system  of  Elkington  with 
the  plain,  easy,  and  simple  praflice  of  sougl^ng,  serves  very 
much  to  discourage  the  latter  pra<%ce,  notwithstanding 
{hat  experience  hpis  shewn  it  tp  be  the  cheapest*  laost  e& 
fedhial,  and  permanent  mode  of  relieving  land  ficpai  asnr-s 
plusage  of  water,  particularly  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
iitterly  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  cpming  on.    . 

There  are  xpany  gentlemen  in  the  poimty,  wbp  seem  tQ 
|iave  .spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  endeavouring  to  cfl^ 
the  drain^jfe  of  some  of  their  {:oId,  dose,  and  clayey  lands- 
|n  all  (hese  Q^scs^  they  would  most  probably  have  sncceed? 
ed  to  their  utmost  wishes,  had  as  much  pains  been  be? 
stowed  in  endeavouring  to  carry  (he  water  ^m  off  the 
groupd,  as  in  mp$t  cases  have  been  everted  tp  prevent  it 
from  coming  on*  The  system  of  Elkington  has  been-  by 
far  too  steadily  adhered  to,  and  the  consequence  has  often 
led  to  the  most  mortifying  disappoixltment :  the  prpjeft 
is  relinquished,  and  cold  water  literally  spread  over  the 
undertaking.  This  has  arisen  solely  from  the  want  of  a 
due  attention  to  the  internal  strudture  of  the  country,  for 
however  well-founded  and  correft  the  theory  of  Mr.  El- 
kington's  praftice  may  be,  in  countries  less  broken,  more 
horizo  tally  and  differently  stratified,  in  Devonshice, 
the  application  of  his  principles  generally  cannot  take 
place. 

f  ECT.  lI.-*-PARING  AND  BURNING. 

However  the  praftice  of  paring  and  burning  may  be 
admitted  under  certain  circumstances  of  restraint  and  limi- 
tation. 


Utipn,  and  cvf9  fccoiomend^d  ^$  a  safe  and  ^Ee£M99i 
li^euis  of  briDjging  .coarse  inpory  Mf^d*  yikm  c&t&iaMy 
iJr^cdt  ii^^P  ^  ^^to  of  profitable  culf ivation,  still  its  per« 
aicious  consequences  on  the  wund  dry  stapled  laads  ii^ 
t)ftia  cpiu^tyi  are  such  as  can  qe?^  be  repaired  but  by  tbfi 
iptal  abandonment  of  a  system  so  generally  praAised  lA 
(bis  county^  and  wluch  is  fraught  with  t)ie  means  of  pro? 
^ucing  such  incalculable  mischief*  It  will  readily  be  ad? 
fpittedt  that  this  operation  cap  prodoce  no  diininvtioil 
wbfite?er  of  the  earthy  parts  of  the  ml  i  but  as  all  f^l  if 
fOMC  or  less  composed  of  the  earth  of  vegetables,  iti  exr 
posure  to  combustion  is  fatal  to  it.  Tbe  small  portipn  of 
allgalinf!  salts  produced  from  the  green  vegetables  ^m  fpoii 
washed  away,  and  the  residuum  is  convert^  into  charcoal 
which  must  for  ever  lie  dormant  and  insoluble  in  the 
^roiind :  hence  those  energies  which  th^  peculiar  nature 
gf  the  climate  has  been  the  means  of  a^ciai^lfiting  in  the 
^1  for  unnumbered  ages,  become  lost  and  dissipated  i  N^ 
ture  is  crossed  in  lier  design,  and  deprived  of  tb^  qieant 
she  uniformly  manifests  through  the  county  of  Pevon,  in 
jMreserving  a  permanent  find  increase  ^iUty. 


'     SECT.  IlI.*5-»MANUfiING, 

.  J^arL — ^The  manner  in  which  marl  is  applied  in  the 
fith  and  7th  distriAs  of  the  county,  has  ahready  been  ad* 
verted  to  i^  describing  the  preparation  for  cropa. 

JLimr^— Lime  is  the  prevailing  article  of  manure  in  most 
ps^  of  the  county.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  generally 
used,  has  also  been  stated  in  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  this 
Report. 

...  X  ♦  finrm- 
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farmryardsy  t^hich  from  thetr  wetness  prove  micoiiifert* 
able  lodging  places  in  winter  for  the  cattle,  op  from  othet 
causes  not  immediately  occurring ;  it  seems  strange,  in  t 
eountry  abounding  with  so  much  stock,  that  is,  or  ooght 
to  be,  carried  through  the  winter,  that  so  small  a  portiod 
fif  farm-yard  dung  is  made,  and  tliat  there  should  still  be 
a  necessity  for  converting  the  little  straw  produced,  by 
strewing  it  along  the  highways,  many  of  which  are  kept 
constantly  littered  during  the  summer  season.  Why  this 
improvident  appropriation  of  the  preceding  crop  of  straw 
is  thus  made,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine ;  but  it  must  sufike  in 
this  place  to  observe,  tliat  these  rond-scra pings  are  gene- 
rally mixed  up  with  lime,  and  applied  in  the  manner  bfr 
tore  mentioned. 

Sea^Sand, — The  sea-sand  taken  up  at  G]ovella,Harrland9 
Bude,  Bigbury,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Exe,  is  applied  as  before  noticed.  When  used  as  a 
top-dressing  upon  grass-land,  either  alone  or  with  mould, 
it  never  fails  to  bring  forth  for  a  succession  of  seasons,  a 
rery  sweet  and  valuable  herbage.  This  dressing  applied 
in  the  usual  quantity,  will  cost  within  two  miles  of  the 
shore,  from  30  to  40j.  per  acre,  and  as  carriage  is  the 
gnly  object,  propprtionably  more  at  a  greater  distance. 

jishfs. — Soaper's  waste  leps,  and  s^^cnt  wood  ashes,  have 
already  been  noticed,  as  much  used  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  Mr.  Stoneman,  of  Woodhouse  fiirm,  near  Torring- 
ton,  is  the  only  gentlemau  met  witli  as  haying  applied — 

WcpUen  Rqgs  for  the  purpose  of  manure.  These  were 
spread  upon  part  of  a  field  that  had  undergone  the  usual 
preparation  for  wheat,  the  reir.aindcr  of  it  being  dressed 
with  lime.      The  first  cost  of  these  rags  was  5s.  per  cwt. 

an4 
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about  8e#t  %rere  applied  fo^Hcrt.  They  ivere  pre» 
m>usly  chopped  small,  sown  by  hand^  and  pleaded  undef 
#itli,  the  wheat  \fk  teii-fiirrow  ridges.  Whilst  the  corn 
iras  in  its  grassy  state,  it  appeared  of  a  deeper  green,  and 
discovered  a  more  laxuriant  vigour  than  the  other  part  of 
the  field ;  but  it  was  clearly  not  so  forward  at  harvest^ 
although  the  ears  appeared  somewhat  larger,  and  better 
formed  in  the  chest.  Subsequent  obsefvationi  have  in- 
duced him  to  believe,  fhat  the  permanent  cffeA  of  this  as 
a  dressing,  will  not  e^ual  that  of  the  ordinary  composts 
with  lime* 

'  IrrigatioM. — ^Wtth  regard  to  irrigation^  the  nature  of 
the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  an  objedtof  such  conunand* 
ing  influence  as  that  of  the  land  being  closely  turfed 
over,  and  beyond  all  other  considerations  to  be  fully  and 
cficAually  drained  of  all  its  native  superabundant  water, 
and  a£lually  brought  into  a  sound  and  compaQ  state. 
This  latter^  consideration,  although  well  known  to  the 
most  observant  irrigatorSj  is  by  no  means  so  much  at* 
tended  to  as  it  ought,  and  hence  among  the  more 
obstinate  and  cavilling  pretenders^  the  system  in  gene* 
ral,  as  well  as  the  waters  that  flow  through  the  occupa- 
tions of  sloth,  penury,  aud  ignorance,  is  often  condemnedt 
but  it  is  by  those  only  who  have  omitted  the  previous 
preparation  for  carrying  it  into  proper  execution.  The 
quality  of  the  water  will  necessarily  partake  of  the  nature 
tt  the  stratum  whence  it  issues,  and  as  that  is  chiefly 
Aluminous,  excepting  towards  the  heads  of  such  branches 
as  have  their  source  in  the  morasses  of  Dartmoor  and  of 
Exmoor,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  any  extraordinary 
fmftifying  principle  (besides  the  proportioQ  of  primary 
(ttnths  that  all  waters  are  stated  to  hold  in  solution)  will 
he  foqn4  to  have  any-.jharc  in  the  co^iposilionofthe 
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araiteii  vttd  p^  sucfftifiiUy  ibmyh  tbf  imMj  iir  Iht 
purpose  of  inr^mi. 

Ab  the  grc^  objcft  wmig  9U  t^  iffrig«(«r#  is  Ui9t  of 
CDlk<Uag  9ii4  tpmidiog  the  first  freshes  frpffn  rhe  ap^ 
tunnitl  wiMft  ciff  is  taken  that  dil  the  ql^iagci  %re  w^ 
HomtA  ouU  4uificvi  »9d  stop«gMef  MpaiFf  d»  ih^  gr€»iuidi 
veU  giutere^f  ai»d  dividtd  low  sections,  t^  fcociTei  14 
akensiic  ffrder^  the  first  floods  pourvd  from  the  biUs  at 
that  l#asD9.    This  commences  ^\xm%  the  first  of  OQo^j 
wbm  the  fields  are  wgfered  ftep  by  f t^p^  and  as  kor 
quently  repeated  as  possible  until  the  middle  of,  Jaauarj  | 
great  care  being  taken  in  the  mean  time,  not  only  to  keep 
tbevateriii  constant  mption,  but  nfver  to  svffcr  it  to 
rcmaiA  teyond  two  or  three  divya  -at  farthest  in  the  saoNI . 
place*     Tlse  first  bite   of  these  nseadows,  as  farly  ad 
the  middle  of  Februaryi  is  usually  taken  off  by  twett 
?nd  Jambs }  a  f»fin*^hi  w  t^ree  weeks  later  (in  rbe  Soucb 
Hain^)>  they  pnoUice  n  sufiScieot  pasture  for  fattening 
bullocks  or  dairy  cowa«    These  meadows  are  thps  fed 
umil  ikbout  Old  Mayndny,  when  the  flowing  of  them  is 
renei^ed,  and  they  iire  shut  up  for   hay,  and  yield  33 
average  produce  through  the  county  of  3.'>  cwt.  per  acre. 
.    Ther^e  are  no  other   reservoirs   than  those  which  art 
forined  by  the  dana^  or  weirs  by  which  the  streams  are 
rai$e4  .for  tbf  purpose,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  means 

baMe  beej»  ju^tually  i^ptcdt  .flth^r  for  corrc^ti^gj  im- 

proving,  pr  rc^ukring  the  wsitcrs  turbid. 

Ridge-work  appears  to  be  a  part  of  4Jbe  system  unr 
known  in  this  county,  the  water  being  generally  caiv 
ried  oyer  grad^iaVy^'incliBed  bui  smooth  plaqes. 

TJaie  iiTigned  meadpvs  did  not  appear  of  ^y^ent 
manMCfH  to  rci^vire  plans  or  particular  surveys  to  be  ma^ 
^  <hem^  T^lie  pra£kice  obtains  very  generally  thvopgb 
most  ci  the  -valties  in  the  county ;  and  vhenc  the  land 
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|0ii  bMi  prifAoMj  dnaaedf  and*  iff  profKr  prappnttoo, 
it  aeldoia  fails  to  answer  ^lery  ibliy  the  tt(fc<htioiis  of  t|)p 
farmer^  Jt  9ttm$  rather .fett  attended  to  ni  the  Vallejr  of 
the  Taw  than  in  many  other  place^i  and  where  the  T0#? 
ridge  ni>d  some  of  its  superior  branches  wind  their  eourse* 
it  is  a^rcely  knowe»  or  but  little  praAised,  unless  in  the 
instai^e  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham. 

Oi^e  very  easy  and  obvious  measure  may  be  resorted 
to^  and  enforced  by  ^utliority,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  advantages  arising  from  the  artificial  means  of 
flowing  low  groundsj  and  slopes  occurring  midway,  and 
pn  the  lower  declivity  xfi  certain  hills;  fDr  instance, 
A,  B,  and  C,  occupfy  parts  d^the  same  valley  or  side-hill, 
.and  adjoining  to  each  Other*  An  eddit  is  taken  up  firom 
a  stream  which  flows  thruug^i  thescfarais,  and  enters  the 
litgher  part  of  the  &UD  A*  iThis  in  due  season  is  made 
use  of,  and  the  hrm  ir  hTigatpd;  to  th(e  extent  required. 
A  and  B  are  good  neighbour!^  and  therefore  A  willingly 
tufiers  the  eddit  to  be  carried  through  the  upper  part  of 
(lis  form,  to  convey  the  surpliu  water  to  his  neighbour  B, 
whose  farm  thereby  also  obtains  irrigation  in  due  season. 
B  and  C,  however,  are  not  upon  such  friendly  terms  with 
(each  other  as  A  and  B  are,  aod  the  latter  refuses  that 
any  eddit  or  carriage  should  ||e  made  through  his  lands^ 
for  conveying  the  farther  sur{|lus  of  the  water  to  C;  and 
therefore  after  irrigating  as  nwch  nf  his  own  farm  as  he 
thinks  proper,  the  water  is  let  down  to  D,  where  it 
iinites  with  the  stream  firom  |rhence  it  was  first  takeut 
instead  of  being  continued  ovi  the  level  to  £,  and  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  farm  of  C^  for  the  purpose  of  its  irri- 
gation, and  as  much  farther  m  the  stream  or  eddit  might 
with  convenience  supply.  jp>mphunts  of  this  nature 
pcciicred  in  numy  places  duifpg  the  progress  of  the  Snr- 
yey  i  and  at  it  is  presumed  .Aat  such  matters  are  pro- 
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perlj  submitted  to  the  coosidention  of  the  Honourabte 
Board  of  Agriculture,  they  will  readily  devise  rneans 
founded  ^n  principles  of  justice^  to  remove  the  evil  hers 
complained  of. 
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•  Acomtnimtcation  on  the  subject  of  applying  the  best 
means  for  constnifling  a  dam  or  Mreir  across  any  \^tcr- 
coarse,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  mill-dams  or  he-ids  of 
Water  for  irrigation,  has  been  very  obligingly  made  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham,  of  Coliam-housc,  Black  Torrington. 
It  will  be  found,  in  some  points,  to  suggest  the  necessttj 
of  departing,  in  some  degree,  from  the  otherwise  nc* 
l^leAed  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  hit 
Treatise  upon  forming  works  of  this  nature,  and  majr 
spore  similar  disappoimnnents  and  expenses  bein;^  incurred* 
as  will  appear  to  have  been  experienced  by  following  too 
implicitly  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Anderson,  by  the 
worthy  author  of  the  following  statement. 

«  lU/jA^ri/^  1807. 

^  DEAR  SIR-, 

**  In  compliance  with  your  wish  to  receive  a  description 
of  the  weir  which  I  have  recently  thrown  across  the 
river  Torridge,  and  the  nsotivcs  which  led  me  to  such  an 
ttndertaking,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you^  that  from 
various  accounts  I  had  heard  of  the  astonishing  ef!e&s  of 
irrigation  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Gloucester,  and  other 
distriAs  in  this  kingdom,  I  was  given  to  suppose,  that 
from  my  situation  near  a  large  river,  I  might  turn  some 
of  my  low  lands  lying  contiguous  to  it,  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  the  same  mode  of  management.  This  idea 
was  the  more  strongly  confirmed  by  my  observation  of  the 
verdure  which,  early  in  every  spring,  seemed  to  prevail 
on  such  poktions  of  these  lands  as  had  been  irrn* 
dated  the  preceding  winter,  and  particularly  where  the 
Water  had  not  remained  long  stagnant,  nor  had  passed 
over  with  too  great  a  rapidity.  I  thence  imagined,  if  by 
any  means  I  could  raise  this  river  to  such  a  height  as  to 
be  abfe,  at  mj  plcasurci  and  under  the  controul  of  the 

common 


eommort  rules  of  irrigationt  to  distribute  the  water  (e4{to« 
ciaily  when  surcharged  with  the  overflowings  of  twcntf 
or  thirty  villages,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  septrato 
farm-yards j  over  between  thirty  and  forty  acres  of  landf  I 
should  at  least  add  as  many  pounds  to  the  yearly  vidue  of 
my  estate.     At  this  time,  viz.  in  the  spring  of  the  yeaf 
1801,  a  Treatise  on  the  Ercftion  of  Weil's,  or  Millniamsi 
&c.  written  by  Dr.  Anderson^  fell  into  my  hands,  and  I 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  stiperiority  of  bb  plan»  in 
every  particular,  as  I  imagined,  over  every  other  of  tho 
like  kind  I  had  seen,  that  I  determined  instantly  to  pal 
it  into  execution,  as  nearly  as  local  circumstance!  wouM 
admit.     Accordingly  I  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance^,  to 
explore  the  banks  of  the  Torridgc,  as  far  up  as  raf  lands 
extended,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  good  foiindatioiif 
and  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  level ;    add  Aftding 
these  two  main  objecVs  perfectly  correspoddtfnt  tft  faf 
wishes,  I  immediately  contracted  with  the  owner  (^tlM 
lands  opposite  to  my  own,  for  a  license  to  fix  my  weir*    .  r 

**  I  then  began  my  operations,  by  digging  a  channel  M 
receive  the  river,  and  by  a  temporary  weir  turned  tii#. 
whole  stream  into  it.  Having  removed  all  the  rubUshi 
or  washed  stones,  I  came  to  a  rocky  foundatiouy  int^ 
which  I  dug  a  double  row  of  pits  directly  across  the  bot** 
torn,  or  bed  of  the  river,  al  •:bout  five  feet  asunder  length* 
wavs,  bv  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  two  feet  ia 
depth;  and  into  tlicse  pits  I  fixed  oak-posts  of  about  wx 
or  seven  ir.chcs  square.  Aly  masons  then  raised  a  perpen« 
diculr.r  wall  without  any  cement,  about  five  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  entirely  enclosing  the  posts  -,  and  my  labourers  vrcft 
employed  in  the  mean  time  in  l-iickifig  up  the  wall  on  the 
hiL^hci*  side  with  some  of  ihv  st'iffest  clay  'we  could  git  in  ibf 
ttciL'hb:urh:icJ* 

**  V.'hcn  the  wall  was   raised  to  such  an  height  as  I 
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deemed  necessary,  in  reference  to  the  letd  required,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  bnds  adjacentt  the  upper  parts  of 
the  oak-posts  were  sawn  oflF,  to  receive  cross  pieces  and 
joists  (the  front  posts  then  standing  about  six  inches  higher 
than  the  hinder  ones),  and  on  these  joists  I  pinned  oak- 
phnks  about  six  inches  and  a  half  long  by  three  inches 
thick.  These  planks  were  brought  forward  to  projeA 
about  one  foot  and  a  half  over  the  perpendicular  of  the 
wall  on  the  lower  side,  forming,  as  Dr.  Anderson  calls  it, 
^  a  lip.*'  The  clay,  togetiier  with  these  planks,  consti- 
tutxilg  an  inclined  plane  of  degrees,  and  terminating  at 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  up  the  stream,  on  the 
common  bed  of  the  river. 

^  The  entrance  for  the  hat  was  cut  at  aboot  thirty  feet 
above  the  lip  of  the  weir,  where,  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  watef  to  be  admitted,  I  placed  three  strong  ilood^ 
hatches  (to  be  lifted  or  let  down  by  a  lever  and  windlass), 
and  through  which  a  column  of  water  of  about  ei^^t  feet 
wide  by  four  feet  deep,  may  be  intfodtfced  at  any  time. 
Between  the  leat  and  the  river,  a  stone  wall  strongly  ce- 
mented is  erefted,  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  carried 
from  the  head  of  the  leat  to  about  thirty  feet  below  the 
weir,  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  river,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  wall  another  flood-hatch  is  fixed  on  a  level  with 
the  bed  of  the  riverr '  This  latter  hatch  will  always  be  of 
the  greatest  conseqtsence  when  any  reparations  may  be 
ilranting  on  the  wcjr ;  for  on  drawing  it  up  when  the 
water  is  low,  the  weir  in  a  few  hours  will  be  left  per^ 
ftftly  dry,  and  the  workmen,  with  the  greatest  conve- 
triency,  may  proceed  in  their  operations.  Ffom  the  top 
of  the  sidr-wall  above  the  weir,  the  ground  is  made  slop* 
ittg  to  the  river,  atid  below  it  is  covered  with  turf,  and 
levelled  for  a  foot-path. 

[lately  below   the  wen-,  there  is  on  outlet 
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regulated  by  another  flood-hatch,  and  cdnducled  througk 
a  shoot f  formed  of  oak-plank,  from  thelcat,  and  contrived 
Ibr  the  admission  of  salmon,  which  are  here  sometimes 
taken  )  and  below  the  lower  flood«hatch,  a  trap  (or  willeji 
as  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  called)  is  made  for  the 
catching  o£  smaller  fish  \  but  as  this  part  of  the  work 
does  not  much  c&(k  the  general  desii^n  of  it,  and  is  more 
an  objeA  of  amusement  than  of  protife,  it  wiU  be  super- 
fluous more  than  merely  to  mention  it. 

**  The  weight  of  the  weir  is  about  four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river  where  it  is  fixed,  and  its  length,  from 
bank  to  bank,  direAly  across,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
stream^  is  about  48  feet;  40  feet  of  which  is  carried  at  a 
perfect  level,  and  over  which  the  water  rolls  precisely,  at 
the  same  depth,  forming  a  most  beautiful  cascade.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  length  of  the  weir,  viz.  four 
feet  on  each  side,  are  raised,  gradually  ascending  teethe 
bank  for  the  purpose,  on  floods,  when  this  river  is  very 
tumultuous,  of  warding  off  the  torrent  from  tlie  banks. 

^*  The  lipf  I  have  found  fully  to  answer  the  expefia* 
tlons  Dr.  Anderson  gave  me  to  entertain  of  it ;  for,  ia 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  water,  e  tfrg$^  so  is  the  dis* 
taiKe  it  is  thrown  over  the  weir  from  the  foundation  of 
the  perpendicular  wall. 

"  As  this  seems  rather  a  new  idca^and  as  Df.  Anderson, 
by  his  ilhistration  of  it^  has  rendered  this  plan,  as  I  con- 
ceive, no  longer  problematical,  I  would  wish  you.  Sir,  to 
look  yourself  into  the  treatise  I  have  mentioned. 

"  But  here  I  may  say,  o  si  sic  cmnia  J  for,  by  too  im- 
plicitly following  13r.  Anderson's  directions  in  the  use  of 
rhe  cliiy^  I  was  completely  foiled  in  my  first  effort.  In  faft, 
the  clay  not  properly  coalescing,  if  I  may  make  use  of 
such  a  term,  with  the  rich  mould  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  the  water  soon  found  a  passage  between  these  two 
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tmsocial  compalnions,  and  not  only  one  half  of  mj  wdr 
was  instantly  destroyed^  but  a  considerable  inroad  was 
made  into  the  side  of  the  bank. 

^.Chagrined  sadly  at  this  onlooked«for  disaster,  tht 
year  being  now  too  far  advanced  for  a  recommencement 
of  the  work,  I  awaited  the  return  of  spring  with  as  much 
patience  as  I  could  summon  to  my  aid ;  but  as,  from  ex» 
perience,  I  had  now  found  out  my  erroTt  I  soon  begun 
to  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  success  would  ultinuitely 
crown  my  labours. 

^  Thus  encouraged,  in  the  spring  of  1802  I  resumdl 
Ay  task,  and  proceeded,  first,  after  turning  the  stream^ 
to  drive  on  the  weir  in  a  dircQ,  line  with  the  former 
work,  into  the  side  of  the  opposite  bank,  as  before ;  and 
aeoondly,  after  removing  as  much  of  the  clay  as  I  cookl 
get  att  by  making  z  puddle  (as  is  commonly  used  in  canak) 
of  mould  and  gravel  in  its  stead. 

^  By  this  mode  of  management,  I  have  most  com* 
pletely  succeeded.  A  weir  is  now  ereded,  which,  ftt)n\ 
present  appearances,  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  time  {(ot 
from  the  distance  bova  the  lip  to  the  entrance  of  the  leat, 
the  intermediate  space,  by  the  washing  down  of  stones, 
rubbish,  &c.  is  daily  strengthening  itself);  and  which  I 
can  with  safety  venture  to  recommend,,  as  a  pattern  to  any 
person  who  may  have  occasion,  either  for  machinery  or 
irrigation,  to  construft  any  thing  of  a  similar  kind. 

^  If  the  accident  I  liave  mentioned  had  not  happened^ 
the  whole  cost  of  this  undertaking  would  not  have  txm 
ceeded  75/.}  but  the  fatal  introduAion  of  the  clay,  at 
dircAed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  led  me  into  an  expense  of 
nearly  an  equal  additional  sum.  The  Do£lor,  n  well  at 
the  public,  ought  to  be  informed  of  this  circumstance  ; 
tod  in  giving  it  to  you,  I  consider  myself  u  not  having 
4onc  more  than  my  duty. 

^  As  to  the  effiofts  which  irrig^uion  may  pfo^hice  on 
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my  lands,  I  cannot-  at  present  justly  estimate ;  for  the 
ground  lying. perfe£lly  on  a  flat,  I  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  it  into  large  ridges ;  and  it  is  not 
m  sufficient  preparatipn^  as  yet,  to  receive  the  water. 

f*  Yours,  &r. 

*f  W.  H.  C.^ 


'  It  is  impossible  to  behold,  without  the  highest  satisr 
fa£kion,  the  new  church  raised  bv  the  Templar  family, 
in  the  parish  of  Teigngracc.  Its  altar-piece,  during 
divine  service,  becomes  highly  interesting  to  the  devout 
Christian.  The  monuments  are  of  excellent  workman* 
ship,  particubrly  that  which  represents  the  loss  of  the 
Halswell  East  Indiaman.  Its  organ  is  a  remarkaSly  fine 
one,  and  the  whole  is  finished  in  a  manner  not  less 
worthy  the  liberality  of  the  family,  than  the  religious 
rights  which  are  performed  in  it  are  impressive  and 
honourable  to  the  pious  zeal  of  its  munificent  founders. 

In  the  northernmost  cove  of  Torbay,  a  spirited  im» 
prdvcment  is  now  carrying  on  by  Sir  Lawrence  Palk. 
A  new  pier,  projefted  south-westwardly  from  the  east-^rn 
clift',aTords  complete  protcdlion  to  shipping  from  the  south- 
cast  win  Js.  Ti\c  regularity  of  the  buildings  lately  raised 
for  the  accommodation  of  company  resorting  hither  for 
tJic  convenience  of  sca-b.ithing,  adds  neatness  and  beauty 
to  the  wild  and  pifturesque  scenery  of  its  natural  situa- 
tion ;  and,  from  the  si/c  of  the  vessels  the  harbour 
is  now  capable  of  protecling  whilst  they  receive  and  disr 
charge  their  cargoes,  tiierc  arc  well-grounded  cxpeda* 
tions  that  this  place  will  becor^ie  of  some  maritime  consc>* 
quence  on  a  future  day. 

Upon  the  ground -plan,  Nos.  5,  and  7,  are  completed  ; 
and  No.  15,  commenced.  The  rest  are  merely  planned 
out  for  the  direclioii  of  such  as  may  hereafter  accept 
building  leases.     The  pier  and  quay,  No.  1,  and  1?,  are 

complete  i 
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eomplrte  i  as  are  also  the  buiMing,  cove  8 ;  nnd  the  new 
carrb-e-road.  No.  1 1,  inJ  12,  (Pl^ut  Xr.  XII.  XIII.^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fr(tui!e,  ol-  DartJngton  parsonage,  has 
c  >nimuniCAtcd  the  follatvmg  in^reaious  couirivance  of  3 
neighbour  of  his,  ilie  Rev.  Mr.  Lc^i  of  Ashpreignion, 
for  "emptying  the  waicrfrom  a  pond,  without  the  ncccsiity 
of  attendiug  to  it  personally  when  such  may  be  full. 
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PMBANKI^ENT^. 


AS  theie  have  been  no  embankments  against  the  sea, 
Ifut  those  abr^y  notiqed  in  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  this 
Reporti  we  ;hall  therefore  pass  op  to^ 
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JROtwrtHSTAl^ING  the  IMe  marieed  iip6h  thd 

M|i»  al  ranging  with  the  woMncfn  shore  of  the  bay  bi 

BiMfUble,  taketf  from  H:iitland  Pomt  to  Bueki  Rocks  or 

Holwell,  ai£d  ccmtinued  thence  eastwardly^  through  parts 

of  tlie  parishes  of  AI#tngton»  Monkieigh^  Wear^Gtfiard^ 

Hiitiihair«   Athringtbn^    High   Bickiiigton,   Satterldgh^ 

George  Nymf^ton^  iizrf  Annesleigh,  Bishop's  Nymptoo^ 

and  Eist  lAnsteyi  ii  what  is  here  marleed  as  the  southerm 

tioiindary  of  the  distrift  df  North  Devon,  to  justly  cele* 

brated  for  it#  breed  of  cKttle ;  yet  Within  this  line^  certain 

gradations  of  perfeAion  are  t&  be  met  with  in  the  natitr 

cattiei  and  which  in  the  cotmtry  wzuired  by  the  river 

Bnyt  and  on  tbo  nofthem  branches  of  the  Mole,  tpfe$t 

to  have  attafaied  the  highest  proof,  and  to  form  the  most 

pifSbBL  of  their  species.    The  superiority  of  thb  breed  (ot 

gruing  or  for  draught,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  de* 

tfand,  and  very  high  prices  they  bring  after  their  work  it 

dooe^  dvher  tt  home  or  among  the  Somersetshire  graxiers  t 

Irat  for  the  uses  of  the  d^ry  or  for  miUc,  it  is  a  breed  by 

aw  means  held  in  general  estimation,  as  their  aptitude  U$' 

look  weU  (witboiit  bdflf  fteshy),  it  deritwi  from  the  po« 
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culiar  nature  of  the  animal,  which  disposes  its  secretions 
in  the  accumulation  of  faty  rather  than  in  the  produ£UoR 
of  milk.  For  the  purposes  of  labour,  this  breed  can  no 
where  be  excelled  for  docility,  a£livity,  or  hardihood,  ia 
proof  of  which  no  stronger  circumstance  can  be  adduced^ 
than  that  it  is  a  common  day's  work,  on  fallow  land,  for 
four  steers  to  plough  two  acres  with  a  double^fiirrow 
plough,  and  that  a  general  use  is  thus  made  of  them,  and 
for  most  of  the  other  purposes  of  draught  in  the  country 
where  they  were  or)gin2[lly  found ;  and  in  others  to  which 
they  have  been  since  transplanted. 

The  rules  generally  pursued  in  breeding  and  raising  this 
valuable  animal,  may  be  considered  as  follow.  Many  ju- 
dicious observations  have  been  made  on  the  preference 
given  to  Michaelmas  calves  to  those  that  drop  the  lattef 
end  of  February ;  notwithstanding  the  additional  expense 
and  care  required  in  nursing  them  through  the  winter. 
The  greater  number  of  calves,  however,  fall  between  Can« 
dlemas  and  May,  and  some  much  later ;  but  among  the 
best  breeders,  such  late  calves  are  not  so  generally  ap- 
proved of.  The  usual  mode  of  raising  them  in  this  dis- 
trift,  is  to  let  the  calf  suck  as  much  as  it  will  three  times 
a  day  for  the  first  week  ;  then  bring  it  to  the  finger,  and 
feed  it  with  warm  new  milk,  in  like  manner  for  three 
weeks  longer. 

This  is  the  ordinary  treatment  for  the  first  month,  and 
the  calf  is  then  fed  for  two  months  longer,  twice  a  day^ 
with  as  much  warm  scalded  skimmed  milk  as  it  will  drink  ; 
when,  gradually  abating  its  morning  and  evening  meals, 
at  the  end  of  Tour  months  the  animal  is  weaned  from  all 
milk  draughts,  and  left  to  itself.  Small  portions  of  finely 
pounded  linseed  cakes  are  often  used,  and  recommended 
to  be  mixed  with  the  skimmed'  milk,  particularly  in  the 
&st  period  of  its  being  given  in  the  place  of  new  milk. 

The 
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•  The  full-sized  North  DcTon  cow,  f Plate  XIV.J  when 
fattened  to  its  frame,  will  not  exceed  eight  score  per  quarteri 
and  the  ordinary  aTerage  of  its  ox,  at  fi^e  years  old,  and 
equally  well  fattened,  must  not  be  rated  higher  than  three 
score  per  quarter  above  the  Weight  of  its  fattened  mother. 
The  form  of  this  animal,  its  excellencies  and  defc^ 
(for  absolute  perfection  is  not  to  bd  expeAed),  will  now 
be  described)  with  all  the  skill  and  candour  |:^oss^$sed  and 
felt  by  the  Author  of  this  Report.  Its  head  is  smallj 
clean,  and  free  from  flesh  about  the  jaws  ;  deer->like,  light 
and  airy  in  its  countenance ;  neck  long  and  thin ;  throat 
free  from  jowl  or  dewlap ;  nose  and  round  its  eyes,  of  a 
dark  orange  colour  $  cars  thin  and  pointed,  tinged  on  their 
inside  with  the  same  colour  that  is  always  fotind  to  encir- 
cle its  eyes  ;  horns  thin  and  fine  to  their  roots,  of  a  eream 
colour,  tipped  with  black, 'grbwing  with  a  regular  ctirve 
upwards,  and  rather  springing  {torn  each  other ;  light  in 
the  wethers,  resting  on  a  shoulder  a  little  retiring  and 
spread ingj  and  so  rounded  belovtr^  as  to  sink  all  appearance 
of  its  pinion  in  the  body  of  the  animal ;  open  bosom,  with 
a  deep  chest  or  keel  preceding  andl^ween  its  legs ;  small 
and  tapering  below  the  knee,  fine  at  and  above  the  joint, 
and  where  the  arm  begins  to  increase,  it  becomes  suddenly 
lost  in  the  shoulder ;  line  of  the  back  straight  from  the 
wethers  to  the  rump,  lying  completely  6n  a  level  with  the 
pin  or  buckles,  which  lie  wide  and  open ;  the  bind  quar- 
ters seated  high  with  flesh,  leaving  a  fine  hair-ham  taper- 
ing from  the  hock  to  the  fetlock ;  long  from  rump  to 
huckle,  and  from  the  pinion  of  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of 
tlie  nose  ;  thin  loose  skin,  covered  with  hah'  of  a  soft  and 
furry  nature,  inclined  to  curl  whenever  the  animal  is  in 
good  condition  and  in  full  coat,  wheq  it  also  becomes  mot- 
tled with  darker  shades  of  its  permanent  colour,  which  is 
that  of  a  bright  blood  red^  without  white  or  other  spots, 

Y  4  parti- 
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pnrticu1a;1]r  on*  the  male ;  a  white   (iddcr  is  sometifhef 
passed  over^  but  seldom  without  objection. 

This  description  may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of 
the  perfections,  as  to  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal :  whai»  fmder  the  sdtne  head,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Surveyorj  may  be  regarded  as  defeds,  appear  first  in  the 
sudden  retiring  of  the  vamp  from  behind  the  hucide  to  a 
tiarroW. point  backwards;  the  great  space  between  the 
huckTc  and  first  rib ;  the  smallness  of  the  sngk  inward^ 
at  which  the  ribs  appear  to  be  projected  from  the  wpmc  or 
backpbcmei  often  giving  the  appearance  of  a  flat-sided  ani*' 
teal,  and  in  its  being  so  much  tucked  up  in  the  girth,  as  to 
show  an  awkward  cavity  between  tke  ked  and  navel*  the 
line  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  should  always  be  feoad  ta 
hold  a  position  as  nearly  as  possible,  parallel  with  that  of 
the  back  from  the  wethers  to  the  loki.  Ttds  ammal,  how-^ 
ever,  is  generally  well  grown,  and  filled  up  betpod  the 
shoulder. 

In  the  choice  of  a  bull,  attention  should  be  psud  to 
these  particulars,  but  his  neck  ought  never  to  be  objeAed 
fo,  however  thick  or  high  it  may  rise  upon  the  crest, 
provided  it  ends  in  fine  unfleshed  vertebres  at  their  in- 
sertion with  the  head.  At  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortes- 
cue's;  SirBourchier  Wrcy's; Ackland's,  Esq.of  Hi^ 

Bray;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quarterly'sy  of  Molland  ;  Mr.  Stone- 
man's,  of  Woodhouse,  near  Torrington ;  Mr.Nickoll's,  of 
Heanton-Coort  house  ;  Mr.  George  Burdon^s,  of  Har« 
wood ;  and  at  many  other  gentlemen  and  respeAable  hr» 
mers  in  the  district  of  North  Devon,  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  justly  esteemed  animal  are  always  tm 
be  met  with.    (Plate  XV. J 

The  general  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  peculiar 
herbage  of  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  amplitude  of 
living  streams,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  stated  is  the 

cause 


catiie  of  that  striking  peculiarity  of  fbfm  and  colour,  «o 
faithfully  indicative  of  other  exccllencict  obsenrable  hi 
the  cattle  of  this  distrlft ;  but  which,  hi  the  opinion  o^ 
some  old  and  well-informed  men,  have  not  kept  pace  in 
improvement  with  the  gi^t  paifls  which  of  late  yeari 
have  been  bestowed  in  seleAing  the  nSost  perfieA  of  tho 
Udd  for  the  purposes  of  breeding* 

To  account  for  this  faA,  the  following  reasons  are  with 
-all  submission  stated :  first,  the  great  demand  which  hat 
been  made  for  these  cattle  from  other  parts  of  Englandi 
where  the  purchasers  would  spare  neither  paitis  or  pficti 
to  obtain  those  of  the  highest  proof  and  beauty  i  wodp 
secondly,  the  reason  which  was  before  hinted,  viz.  fhtf 
slow  and  gradual,  but  certain  and  inevitable,  destruAion  of 
a  hrge  portion  of  the  natural  herbage  of  the  coantryp 
by  that  indiscriminate,  and  ever  to  be  lamented  practice 
of  paring  and  burning  the  soundest,  driest,  and  best 
winter  lays  in  the  6>untry« 

The  usual  praAice  in  this  distriA,  is  to  sell  the  ateers^ 
at  four  or  five  years  old,  to  the  graziem  hi  the  county  of 
Somenet,  who  feed  them  for  a  supply  to  the  Bath,  Bris* 
tdf  and  London  markets.  Very  few  in  the  proportion 
raised,  are  fed  in  the  distrift,  whi^h  may  hi  a  great  mea- 
sure be  ascribed  to  the  great  inditference  hitherto  mani^ 
fcsted  in  the  culture  of  green  food  for  a  trinter  supply  |' 
and  for  which,  indeed,  a  stifiicient  reason  may  be  drawn^ 
Ami  the  deptorably  wet  stats  in  which  the  lands  afe  snf* 
liered  to  remain  from  the  Want  of  draining.  Some  ex^ 
perfments,  however,  have  lately  been  made  by  Lof  d  For* 
letcue,  .and  other  spirited  improving  gentlemen  in  the 
distrift,  to  stalUfeed  oxen  on  potatoes  and  hay  i  but  none 
of  these  trials  have  hitherto  been  attended  to  sufficiently 
In  detail,  to  draw  any  eertain  or  satisfaAory  eonchmont 
firom  ihem.    Tic  aame  gentlemen  have  also  adopted  the 

praAice 
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pradice  of  "soiling;  with  tares  and  clover,  the^ 

oxen,   and   cvcii  store-cattle,    in    st;ills    and   yards,   con- 

struflcd  expressly  for  the  purpose;  and  as  water  is  always - 

sufficiently  at  eonimund,  thi*  species  of  mnnageofcnt  may 

be  expe&ed  to  conic  into  more  general  ikc  on  j  fntiiro 

day. 

A  disteifipcf  called  the  scour,  attaching  on  yearlings, 
two  years  old  steers,  «nd  heifers,  is  the  only  one  of  a 
serious  cast  fo  which  the  cattle  of  iliii  distrlft  appear  to 
be  particularly  jiahle.  A  specific  has  lafdy  b«n  issaed 
by  subscription  ag^in&t  this  disease ;  and  in  the  cAses  oc- 
curring within  the  (imiti  of  the  Survey,  has  seldom  failed 
in  producing  the  desired  cffnH. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  steers  of  the  dis- 
irift  are  always  worked  ds  far  as  occasion  may  reqnirc. 
Their  labour  begins  at  two  yerfrs  old,  when  fhey  are 
brolcc  in  and  worked  gently  for  the  ensuing  iflrclvemonth  | 
from  three  to  four,  but  more  frequently  to  the  ages  of 
five  or  six,  they  are  put  lo  all  the  ordinary  labours  of  the 
yoke;  and  their  day's  work  at  plou(;h  or  harrow,  is 
usually  performed  in  a  journey  of  about  eight  hours, 
during  which  time  the  ptoug!i-boy  has  a  peculiar  mmjc  of 
ehcering  them  on,  wiiIi  a  snflg  he  coniinfisny  chaunts  in 
kiiv  notes,  suddenly  broken,  and  raising  a  whole  oflave. 
The  ceasing  of  the  son;;  is  said  to  occasion  the  slopping 
of  the  team,  which  is  either  followed  b*  a  man  holding 
the  plough,  of  as  occasion  may  reqtrire,  in  attending  the 
Jrag  or  harrows.     (Ploti  XVi.^ 

The  only  comparison  to  be  made  between  this  vilti- 
;[bTe  animal  and  horses,  for  labour,  is  to  state  the 
general  acknowledgniem  of  the  farmers  in  the  distrift; 
who  unite  in  opinion,  that  on  a  {mt  and  moderate  coid- 
putation,  an  ox-team,  from  the  age  of  three  to  6vc  years, 
will  increase  in  its  value  one  sbilliog  per  head  weekly. 

In 
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*  In  the  summer  reason,  these  patient  animals  are  taught 
to  forage  for  themselves  in  the  coarse  pastures ;  and  in 
winter  they  have  much  the  same  range,  with  access  to  tlie 
straw-yard  for  fodder  and  for  lodging ;  here  they  remaaa 
for  the  night,  when  the  condition  of  .the  straw-yard  is 
$uch  as  not  to  force  them  to  leave  it  in  search  of  a  mom 
/Comfortable  and  drier  place. 

DISTRICT  II.  ' 

•  The  cattle  above  described,  as  being  peculiar  to  the 
distridl  of  North  Devon,  are  found  to  be  those  held  ia 
the  highest  estimation  through  this  district,  where  equal 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sele£^ion  of  those  that  are  held  of 
the  highest  proof  for  breeding.  And  among  those  gen* 
tlemen  and  farmers  who  are  careful  to  preserve  a  genuine 
unadulterated  breed,  little  difference  will  be  found  between 
these  cattle,  and  those  before  mentioned. 

In  some  parts  of  the  distriA,  particularly  on  its  eastern 
side,  the  March  calf  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  attended 
with  the  least  expense  in  raising.  The  cow  is  suffered  to 
be  the  nurse  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  after  which 
the  calf  is  suckled  twice  a  day  by  hand,  with  two  quarts 
of  new  milk  and  one  qoart  of  scalded  skimmed  milk, 
mixed  with  one  quart  of  gruel  made  with  flax-seed,  boiled 
for  four  hours  with  so  much  water  as  is  equal  to  six  times 
the  measure  of  the  seed.  This  treatment  is  cot^tlnued 
for  about  three  weeks  after  the  calf  is  taken  from  the 
€Qw ;  when  the  new  milk  is  taken  off*,  and  the  calf  is  fed 
twice  a  day  with  two  quarts  of  scalded  skimmed  milk, 
mixtd  with  an  equal  quantity  of  flax-seed  gruel,  and  con- 
tinued till  about  the  beginning  of  June  \  by  which  time 
mhft$  dropped  thus  early,  will  be  able  to  go  on  very  well 

with 
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#ith  gmss  and  ai  few  oatSf  which  they  shoutd  previumly 
have  been  accustomed  to  eat  in  the  pev. 

These  calves  are  broke  into  the  yoke  firbm  two  to  thiM 
years  old,  and  are  kept  wofking  till  they  are  five«  diirin|f 
which  time  they  are  Usually  supposed  to  increase  hi  theil^ 
ialne  at  the  irate  of  50/.  pef  head.  Annually,  at  this  age^ 
when  not  sold  out  of  the  county,  they  are  put  to  good 
keeping  at  home,  when  by  summering  them  on  the  toft 
of  the  prime  pastures,  they  will  attain  in  weight  from 
*  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  and  a  half  icCirc  per  quarter. 

There  afe  but  few  dairies  in  this  distriA :  those  thai 
are  lett  to  dairy-men,  commorfly  pay  ffbm  nine  guineas  td 
lOA  per  cow ;  the  produce  of  which,  for  the  fiht  twentjr^ 
two  weeks  after  calving,  is  stated  at  six  pounds  and  a  half 
of  buttef  per  week.;  and  th(5  remainder  of  tlie  period^, 
taken  at  twenty  weeks  more,  6ne-thtrd  of  a  podnd  daily^ 
making  in  the  whole,  for  thd  ordinary  time  the  cow  is  ui 
tnilk,  about  190  pounds  of  butter  per  cow. 

A  number  of  cows  and  ^mall  bullocks  were  fed  last 
winter  in  the  pafish  of  Hartland,  the  average  weight  tit 
which,  when  fiat,  was  eight  score  per  quarter.  On  thef 
Same  farm  a  number  of  sheep  were  also  fea  in  like  man«* 
ner,  averaging  about  20  lbs.  per  quarter.  The  quantity 
t{  turnips  consumed,  tops  and  tails  included,  wa^  2cwt. 
daily  per  cow,  with  aS  much  barley-straw  as  they  chose 
to  eat.  The  turnips  consumed  were  in  a  proportion  ot 
six  sheep  to  one  cow. 

This  account  was  regiilarly  kept  for  about  twenty-one 
weeks,  by  which  time  both  cows  and  sheep  were  ready 
for  market.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
green  food  (for  the  sheep  could  not  be  induced  to  eaC 
cither  hay  or  straw  during  that  period),  required  for  the 
sustenance  and  produAion  of  640  lbs.  of  beef,  onlf 
yielded  480  lbs.  of  mutton  i  a  faA  deserving  particular 

notic^ 
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motlee,  espedally  when  ibiiiiil  to  difier  to-matemUj  from 
former  opinions^  smting  that  Omening  shAp  wcmld  not 
require  more  than  one^foorth  of  their  mutton  weight  m 
green  food  per  day,  whilst  oxep.  would  coniome  i»e» 
third  of  their  beef  weight  of  the  same  food  in-^n^qiiil 
time.  The  experiment  strongly  corroborates  the  latter 
opinion^  hot  it  goes  wide  of  the  former  oney  as  that  calhr 
for  888  lbs.  of  mutton,  instead  of  the  480  jibovt  stttsdL 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  in  the  easterm 
{Muts  of  this  distriA  to  graze  oxen  from  IS  to  14  scoct 
per  quarter  (  but  they  haye  sddom  £uled  to  disappoint 
the  expeAations  of  the  gnoier. 

A  mortification  called  the  quartcr-cvil,  setaing  upoa 
one  of  the  hind  quarters  of  the  calf,  between  nine  and  te^ 
months  old,  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  Bampton 
and  Tiverton  country.  The  cow«^oAors  attempt  to 
prevent  its  fatal  issue,  by  giving  drinks,  and  inserting  m 
leton  in  the  breast  of  the  animal  i  but  hitherto  no  great 
benefits  have  been  found  to  resuk  from  this  treatment}  af 
the  disease  once  appearing!  it  shortly  teroungtes  in  tht 
0eath  of  the  animaL 

DISTRICT  IW 

The  goodness  of  the  water  in  the  country  northpeut.  of 
Barnstable,  is  supposed  to  have  much  contributed  to  the 
ImfHTOvement  of  the  native  breed  of  cattle  in  that  distri^: 
nouth  of  which,  and  through  this  country^  the  covrs  bo* 
f  ome  big-bellied,  aj^ar  less  compaft,  and  more  loosd j 
pitt  together.  The  food  upon  the  western  nuxxrs,  save  in 
the  absence  of  the  sweet-4cented  vernal  grass,  appears,  in 
itt  native  statCj  to  be  mufh  the  samcj  and  equally  good  in 
both  districts}  stiU  an  essmtial  diffei^cc  is  found  in  theif 
mtive  hrcod  of  cow  cattle.    Mapy  vevy  good  teeeder^ 
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are,  howerery  met  with  in  this  distri^  and  who  ia  tihf 
choice  of  a  talf  describe  the  following  chara&er — fiac 
bone>  thick  loin,  and  full  muscle  above  its  bams  and 
koees^  straight  back  with  the  pen  or  huckle  lying  rather 
below  the  level  of  the  spine»  which  should  be  carried 
straiji^ht  from  the  point  of  the  withers  to  the  insertion 
flf  the  tail  with  the  rump.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
milkf  barley^meal  gru^  is  gi^n  to  the  calves  as  a  subr 
stitoteb  The  cows  are  supposed  to  yield  purer  milk  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  as  such,  are  seldom  housed  but 
during  the  very  severe  weather  in  winter.  The  work 
oxen  are  housed  from  November  till  May,  when  they  arc 
turned  out  for  the  summer  pasture.  Their"  winter  food 
generally  consists  of  oat*straw. 

DISTRICT  IK. 

In  this  distriA  we  find  a  mixturc'of  the  North  Devoo^ 
^ith  a  larger  animal  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Old 
Marlborough  Red.  This  breed  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  South  Molten  stock,  although  at  this  time  they 
diflFer  very  materially  from  them  in  size,  and  in  having  a 
dirty  brown»  or  rather  blackish  colour  at  the  ears,  nose, 
and  encircling  the  eyes,  and  in  all  such  parts  as  the 
ormge  line  prevails  in  the  geuuinc  North  Devon  breed. 
A  cross  with  this  breed  is  however  much  preferred^  as  it 
produces  a  greater  aptitude  to  fatten  in  a  given  time, 
than  is  experienced  in  the  South  Ham  stock,  which  in 
all  i*^s  points  is  a  much  coarser  animal,  and  produces  a 
greater  offal.  There  do^s  not  appear  to  be  any  particubr 
choice  with  regard  to  colour  in  this  breed. 

The  ox  at  six  years  old  will  average  about  13  score  per 
quarter ;  is  equally  gentle  in  harness,  although,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  hardy  in  the  performance  of  its  labour,  which 
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iv  gmenlJy  done  in  two  journiet,  from  aboat  seven  to 
eteven,  and  from  one  to  between  five  and  tix  in  tht 
evening..  The  interval  between  each  jonmey  it  employed 
in  refreshing  thorn  with  n)own  tares  or  grass  in  the 
house.  T\yo  of  these  ojpcn  are  frc<jncntly  seen  cros*^ 
ploughing  and  skirting  the  old  lajs;  upon  strong  fruj^H 
lapd|  four  and  sometimes  six  are  seen  yoked  together. 
for  the  bucket,  the*  oli  South  Hain  breed  arc  much  pre- 
ferred to  the  North  Devon  when  In  the  same  pasture : 
whether  cows  or  steers,  thcjr  arc  never  found  in  the  same 
condition  i*s  the  South  Molton  breed ;  great  pain?,  how- 
ever, are  used  In  every  part  of  the  distrift  to  procure  thi$ 
mixture,  a;  it  is  fuund  very  much  to  promote  the  feed- 
ing of  the  South  Ham  ox,  and  to  mike  it  prove. and  tal- 
low better  on  its  inside.  Tbc  pasturage  of  a  cow  pef 
week,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymovth  is  Si* 

Some  years  ago  a  cow  of  the  Somersetshire  breed,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Tozier,  in  the  parish  of  Ashburtooi  pror 
duced,  soon  after  calving,  Slbs.  1  ponce  of  butter  ^aily^ 
and  which  is  represented  to  have  continued  for  somt 
time ;  the  cow  was  fed  upon  grass,  with  about  z  quarter 
of  a  peck  of  barley,  mixed  with  a  peck  of  grains,  moruk* 
Jng  and  evening.  The  milk  was  not  large  in  qugniitji 
.and  the  cow  grazed  in  an  upland  pastures 

The  same  gentleman  remarks  of  another  cow,  which 
was  Qf  the  South  Ham  breed,  that  yielded  £4.  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  and  from  which  was  gathered  two  poundf 
and  a  half  of  butter*  This  produce  was  also  continUfDd  for 
tome  time,  but  the  precise  period  in  cither  case  was  not 
particularly  noticed.  The  weight  of  the  first  cow,  if 
fiittened  to  her  bone,  was  estimated  at  eight  score  per 
quarter ;  the  last,  eight  score  and  a  half  per  quarter.  A 
South  Ham  cow  of  M n  Fabian's,  after  her  third  calf,  fed 

catirelj  on  gcasst  jieUtd  SS  V^  ^  ^'^  ^^7>  ^^ 
'  '  from 
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Irom  which  44  ounces  of  butter  were  in«4c.  The  leagtli 
of  time  this  continued  i$  not  stated^  bat  it  it  remen- 
bcred  with  regret,  that  the  cow  went  very  soon  off  from 
yielding  this  produce* 

PISTXICT   r. 

No  specific  breed  of  cattle  are  seen  here,  although  the 
North  Devon  arc  by  far  the  most  numerous,  very  few  of 
which  can  be,  with  convenience,  or  are  worked,  on  the 
sides  of  the  steep  hills  in  this  distrift. 

DISTRICT  VI. 

A  considerable  variety  of  cattle  are  found  in  the  differ* 
cnt  parts  of  this  distriA,  and  corresponding  with  the  pre* 
vailing  breeds  in  the.  surrounding  country.  The  favoa* 
rite,  however,  is  certainly  the  North  Devon,  which  are 
here  raised,  worked,  and  depastured  in  the  manner  before 
noticed.  The  most  perfectly  formed  bull  of  this  variety, 
which  came  within  the  view  of  the  Surveyor,  during  his 
progress  through  the  county,  was  met  with  at  Mr.  Richard 
Reynolds's,  at  Shosbrook  near  Crediton.  This  animal  is 
now  five  years  old.  The  girth  of  its  fore  leg,  below  the 
knee,  seven  incW^s,  with  a  regular  but  not  sudden  swell 
in  the  muscles  of  the  arm  above,  and  which  has  a  flattened 
form,  like  that  in  the  arm  of  a  horse.  The  ordinary  dis* 
tance  between  the  inside  claws  of  the  fore-feet  when  the 
animal  appears  to  stand  easy,  is  13  inches,  and  opening 
the  bosom  to  the  same  width  to  the  breast  or  ked,  which 
is  16  inches  from  the  ground.  The  bone  is  proportion* 
ably  fine  behind,  the  muscles  finely  swelling  into  the 
thigh,  at  1  good  distance  above  a  firm,  strong,  but  delicate 
hare-like  ham  ;  pin  or  buckle  on  a  level  with  the  back* 
•nd  forming  one  regular  line  with  the  withers  \  the  shojol^ 

der 
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der  Weil  filled  up  behind,  and  its  pinion  lying  well  into 
the  body  of  the  animaly  seems  when  in  motion  to  protrude 
and  push  forward  whirls  of  fat  and  flesh  before  it.  Its 
head  well  set  on,  and  united  to  the  neck  with  fine  verte* 
bres ;  skin  loose,  free,  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  mottled 
with  reddish-brown  spots  on  a  lighter  red  colour.  The 
defeiTts  iu  the  form  of  this  otherwise  complete  animal,  are 
perhaps  not  to  be  remedied  in  this  peculiar  variety,  and 
are  such  us  have  been  already  noticed.  The  weight  o{ 
this  bull,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  is  13  score  per 
quancr. 

DISTRICT  VIU 

Although  a  cross  between  the  native  cow  of  this  distriA 
and  the  South-Molton  breed,  is  much  approved  of,  still  the 
genuine  North  Devon  breed  preserves  a  very  great  ascen- 
dancy. Why  they  are  not  so  commonly  worked  here,  is  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  strong  flinty  soil  proving  hurtful  to 
their  unshod  feet,  an  omission,  there  is  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  notice  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Whenever 
this  operation  is  performed,  the  steer  is  shackled  and 
thrown  down  by  the  smiths,  and  the  shoeing  accomplished 
in  an  hour.     The  two  inside  claws  behind  are  not  shod  s 

t      •  •  •  ■ 

the  shoeing  on  the  other  six  claws  will  last  several  monthsy 
provided  tlie  animal  has  not  much  road-work  to  perform- 
Price  of  shoeing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-pence  per  oz« 
Three  yoke  di  oXen  are  equal  to  the  heaviest  tillage- 
labour  required  in  any  part  of  the  county  ;  two  yoke  sup* 
ply  the  place  uf  three  horses,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
common  Ivrb^^iir  of  the  field  is  performed  with  one  pair 
only. 

A  flux  or  scowering  is  the  complaint  to  which  these 
animals  are  by  far  the  most  liable  ;  but  this  is  not  stated 
generally  to  produce  very  serioua  consequences. 

DEVON.]  z  ssCt« 
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The  native  shrep  of  this  distrift  is  the  Exmoor  (Plate 
XVII.) ;  a  horned  animal,  with  a  modcrately-Iong  staple 
^f  wool,  which  heretofore,  and  before  the  cloth  manufac- 
ture fted  from  this  county  into  Yorkshire,  was  much  used 
by  the  clothiers  of  North  and  South  Mokon,  Cullumpton,^ 
Thorverton,  Tiverton,  and  other  places  in  the  county. 
The  fattened  wethers  of  this  breed,  at  three  years  old,  will 
usually .W(;igh  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  average  four 
pound3  and  a  half  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece  \  worth  at 
present  about  thirteen-pence  per  pound.  Some  attempts 
arc  making  at  Molland  Bouceaux  to  improve  the  wool  of 
this  breed  by  across  with  the  Spanish  Merino  ram^  and  the 
result  of  such  trials  4re  thus  related  : 

Ih.  u      i%  /.        J. 

Onantity  and  value  of  native  fteece  4^  at  1    1  per  lb.    4  10^ 

First  cross  with  the  Merino.. 5  at  2  2  per  lb.  10   lO 

Second  cross  on  this  produce 5  at  2  9  per  lb.  1  ti     9 

Third  ditto  on  ditto*.* ......•••...••  5  at  3  5  per  lb.  17     1 

•  In  which  improvement  of  the  fleece^  the  carcass  is  stated 
tg^be  rather  advanced  than  otherwise.  The  Merino,  on 
the  Herefordshire  or  Ryland,  has  also  been  tried  in  other 
parts  of  the  distrift,  and  with  appearance- of  probable  suc- 
cess. The  riiree-year  old  wethers  of  this  cross,  whei> 
fattened  to  their  frame,  being  estimated  to  run  from  1 4- 
to  IGlbs.  per  quarter,  and  to  throw  off  from  three  pound 
and.a.  quarter  lo  four  pounds  of  washed  wool  per  fleece. 
Hnnn  experiments  made  in  this  cross  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cof- 
fin, of  West  Down,  it  appears  that  two-year  old  wethers 
•Ti    .  .  o£ 
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of  the  first  cross  will  weigh  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter,  and 
shear  from  six  pounds  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds  of  wool 
in  the  yoak  per  fleece,  price  2s*  BtL  per  lb. 

This  breed)  both  crossed  and  full  Merino,  are  found  ¥erj 
o}inoxious  to  the  foot-rot,  the  best  remedy  for  which  is  to 
pare  the  foot  close,  wash  it  clean,  and  anoint  it  with  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  any  other  strong  caustic  matter.  The  wet 
lay  of  the  pastures  is  supposed  to  contribute  greatljrtoihe 
produdlion  of  this  complaint ;  in  other  respeAs  they  appear 
tp  resist  the  storms  of  the  country  equal  to  the  niative 
sheep.  A  little  hay  is  found  to  relieve,  if  not  entirely  to 
ptevent  the  scour.  This,  cross  makes  a  very  compa&ani** 
mal  'r  the  native  defedb  in  tlie.  form  of  the  Merino^  appear* 
ing  to  be  very  much  if  not  entirdy  absorbed  in  the  morsi 
pleasing  symmetry  of  the  Ryland* 
.  A  cross  was  some  years  since  made  at  ChittlehamptOD, 
of  the  old  I^icestcr  upon  the  Exmoor.  The  Wethers  of 
4us  produce,  at  three  years  old  average  about  24tflbt.  per 
qftMrter,  and  carry  six  pounds  ^nd  a  half  of.yoafcwool  to 
the  fleece.  The  Exmoor  has  ababeM  erased  it  Jiiaaiitoii^ 
with  the  new  Leicester  %  the  wether  -prodncici  df  wUchj^ 
ar  two  years  old,  will  weigh  IBlbs.  per  quarts,,  and  yieUb 
Glbs«  of  unwashed  wool  ^  the  fleece*  Price  of  tlxi  !«• 
hctar,  nine* pence  per  lb«>  A  consideiQd>le'lo9s  is  oftd»»fl»: 
taimed  in  this  last  cross  at  the  time  of  yeining,  ilrhen  firoia 
the  extraordinary  siae  of  the  shovMers  of  tUeJamb^tfao 
cwesr  are  often  found  somewhat  incapable  t)f  exclodtng  it^ 
This^  however,  wiU  not  Continue  as:  an  evtt  on  the  o£& 
spring  of  thiv  produce- 
Several  neat  parcels  of  South  Ddwii'  sheep  were  met 
with  In  the  distri^ ;  but  lintil  attention  is  more  getorall; 
paid  to  reUevq  the  soil  iofithat  eidess  of  water,  with  whid^ 
the  wholosBvface  of  the  country  is- overcharged  after  the 
autumqal  rains  and  during  winter,  h  will  be  in  vain  to 
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expe£t  that  any  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  inCro^ 
du^ion  of  an  animal  whose  chief  excellencies  proceed 
from  a  sound  and  dry,  though  an  exposed  but  wholesome*' 
layer. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  general  state  of  the  lands 
during  winter,  those  of  the  common  Exraoor  are  preferred, 
not  more  for  their  superior  hardiness  in  sustaining  the  pe- 
netrating chill  of  the  wet  ground  in  their  infant  state,  thao 
in  being  so  much  better  calculated  to  work  for  their  lin- 
ing afterwards.  To  tin:  general  wetness  of  the  land,  may 
also  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  unwiHingness  of 
the  farmers  to  fold  tkeir  sheep  in  the  enclosures  at  night, 
when  in  the  day-time  they  have  been  depasturing  on  the 
moors  and  other  outland  commons. 

The  food  of  the  sheep  in  winter,  as  well  4s  during  the 
summer  season,  consists  in  what  they  can  pick  up  in  rang- 
.  iiig  over  these  coarse  grounds,  with  the  exception  of  afibrd- 
ing  tiiem  a  little  hay  during  the  severity  of  winter,  and  » 
small  portion  of  ^turnips,  that  are  sometimes  cultivated, 
but  which  from  the  wetness  of  tholand,  are  often  prevent- 
ed from  being  resorted  to  when  n»st  wanted.     The  wa- 
ter-meadows, as  before  noticed,  fiiruish  the  most  staple 
'  supply  to  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  from  which  they  are 
generally  removed  to  take  the  iirst  shoot  of  the  artificisd 
grasses.     Some  sheep-yards  have  been  construAed  by  the 
gentlemen  before  alluded  to,  for  sheltering  their  sheep, 
preserving  their  dung,  and  remedying  the  evils  arising 
from  the  wetness  of  the  land  ^    but  the  habits  of  that  ani- 
mal being  naturally  opposed  to  confinement,  must  sooner 
or  later  point  out  the  necessity  of  encouraging  a  proper 
|rrowxh  of  hedge-row  wood,  for  shelter  on  the  mounds, 
forming  the  outside  and  division  fences  of  the  enclosures, 
and  above  all,  in  a  more  general  attention  to  the  proper 
draining  of  the  lands* 

It 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  in  ^llis  place,  that  among 
M  the  inconveniences  in  point  of  food  and  lodging,  to 
which  the  general  sheep  stock  of  this  distrifl  are  exposed 
throughout  the  year,  tlie  caw  or  rot  is  a  disease  very  sel- 
dom heard  of  among  them.  The  foot-rot,  however,  is  said 
to  be  particularly  predominant  in  some  situations,  and 
found  to  attach  more  generally  on  the  new  Leicester 
than  any  other  breed. 

A  circumstance  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
Survey,  on  this  subjeA,  and  which  may  not  altogether 
prove  useless  by  bbing  noticed  in  this  place.  Some  years 
ago  a  lot  of  sheep  were  purchased  by  two  gentlemen  at  a 
distant  fair,  and  driven  to  Bishop's  Tawton  to  be  divided 
equally  between  them ;  they  were  bred  by  the  person  on 
the  same  land  Arom  whom  they  were  bought,  and  the  par- 
tition being  made  by  the  alternate  choice  of  tho  pur- 
chasers, those:  that  were  designed  for  the  dcnu'sne  at 
Tawton,  were  immediately  turned  out,  an  J  the  remain- 
ing moiety  driven  to  the  estate  of  the  other  purchaser, 
where  for  the  first  few  days  they  depastured  in  a  hay- 
field^  recently  covered  with  a  fu\l  dressing  of  caustic 
limCy  and  were  only  put  there  to  answer  a  point  of  con- 
venience, and  to  eat  the  grass  that  was  growing  on  the 
unlimed  borders  and  near  the  hed^^e-rows  in  the  field.  It 
was  afterwards  found  that  the  moiety  of  this  lot  of  sheep 
left  at  Tawton,  occasioned  much  trouble  and  perplexity 
on  account  of  the  foot-rot,  whereas  the  other  Tvrr,  diu-inj 
the  whole  time  of  their  fecdmg,  was  not  in  tlie  c-i^iac^t 
manner  afFefted  with  the  disease.  Hence  it  i^j  plain,  that 
the  foot-rot  is  a  disease  originating  in  particular  .situations^ 
ort  that  in  an  early  and  certain  stage  of  its  pro;^rcss,  it 
will  meet  with  an  unfailing  specific  in  caustic  linie. 
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The  same  variety  of  sheep  are  found  in  this  distri£l  -4% 
have  already  been  described  in  the  country  of  Nortli 
Devon.  The  greater  number^  however,  arc  the  natives  of 
those  extensive  moors  which  afford  the  sources  of  the 
Exe,  the  Dart,  the  Taw,  and  the  Torridge  rivers.  The 
sheep  most  approved  in  the  division  of  Tiverton,  are  the 
Bampton  Notts  (Plate  XVIIIJ;  the  wethers  of  which 
breed,  at  20  months  old,  will  weigh  22  lbs.  per  quarter, 
and  shear  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool  to  the  fleece ; 
the  same  sheep,  well  wintered,  and  kept  on  for  another 
twelvemonth,  will  average  28 lbs.  per  quarter,  and  yield 
8 lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  fleece.  The  present  price 
of  this  wool  is  about  1/.  per  lb.  The  first  cross  of  this  breed 
with  the  new  Leicester  is  growing  greatly  in  esteem,  finoih 
its  improvinc;  the  form,  and  bringing  the  animal  three 
months  sooner  to  market  j  bi2t  however  desirable  this 
cross  so  far  may  be,  more  of  that  blood  (allowing  all  thdr 
excellencies)  is  pencrally  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
extraordlnwry  riiirsilng  and  care  required  to  be  paid  ro  the 
young  coupks-,  the  lambs  being  represented  as  very  ten- 
der, and  much  oftener  perishing  through  the  severity  of 
the  season  thon  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  native  sheep. 
Notwlti^.standing  the.se  (>hio<rcions,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham, 
of  Coham-house,  Black  Torrin^ton,  has  the  genuine  new 
Leicester,  whicli  upon  his  sound  lands  on  the  borders  of 
the  Torridge,  he  thinks  likely  to  answer  extremely  well. 
This  gentleman  has  also  tried  the  Merino  on  the  Ryland, 
the  wethers  of  which,  at  two  years  old,  will  weigh  Lnlbs. 
per  quarter,  and  produce  a  fleece  of  5 lbs.  each,  worth 
3/.  per  lb. 
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A  cross  of  the  new  Leicester  with  the  Bampte&  Nott, 
is  much  approved  through  Buckland,  Filleigh,  and  P^ 
trockstow,  particularly  if  carried  to  the  founh  degrab^ 
or  in  other  wordsi  four  parts  Leicester  to  one  part  native 
Nott.  This  cross  comes  earlier  to  market,  and  at  two  yeaft 
old  will  generally  arerage  90  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  ciglft 
pounds  of  yoak  wool  to  the  fleece,  worth  about  1  (W.  per  lb. 

In  the  trial  which  Lord  Clifibrd  has  made  between  the 
new  Leicester  and  South  Down,  his  Lordship  has  too 
.much  reason  to  be  satisfied  without  pursuing  the  eicpcri- 
ment  farther.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the 
sheep  pastures  at  Ugbrook  are  remarkably  dry,  sound, 
and  wholesome  throughout  the  year.  /  Some  trials  have 
been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morbath,  to  establish 
a  cross  between  theRyland  and  tlie  Merino;  these  have 
clearly  succeeded  as  to  the  fleece,  as  the  thirJ  ci-oss  of 
this  breed  readily  sells  for  !>/.  6i/.  per  lb.  but  many  objcft 
to  it  on  account  of  its  not  producing  an  equal  a^rcable 
proportion  of  mutton  with  the  native  sheep. 

The  goggles  is  a  disease  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ex- 
perienced on  the  contines  of  ^mersct  and    Dorset ;  its 
symptoms   are  discoverable  in  the    morning,    when  the 
animal  first  rises  from  the  ground,  by  an  evident  weak- 
ness and  difficulty  in  raising  its  hind  quarters  (and  which 
in  all  ruminati'g  animals  are  x\\*i  first  that  are  lifted  from 
the  ground).    This  continues  for  some  rime  getting  worse 
and  worse,  until  the  animal  can  move  its  hind  parts  no 
longer ;   it  then  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth,  but  looking 
constantly   backwards,   and  making  continual  efK^rts  to 
reach  back,  and  bite  and  nab  the  wool  towards  the  loin, 
and  where  there  is  evidently  seatt'd  a  most  excruciating 
pain.     In  this  condition  the  animal  very  soon  expfrd^. 
No  remedy  or  m^^ans  of  prevention  have  as  yet  been  sug- 
gested to  avert  this  deplorable  mahdy. 
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In  the  parish  of  Cheriton-Fitzpaine,  the  rot  is  Tpy  apt 
to  be  communicated  to  the  sheep  after  depasturing  upon 
the  low  grounds  siibjeA  to  the  wash  and  partial  over* 
Rowings  from  the  higher  tillage  lands.     An  instance  once 
occurred  in  the  parish^  of  a  farmer  turning  110  ewes 
upon  a  lay  field  in  preparation  to    be  sown  with  wheat* 
that  had    recently  been  dressed  with  a  mixing  of  lime, 
hedge-row  and  other  mould.    The  grass  grew  luxuriantly 
after  this  dressing,  but  every  ewe  ^vas  dead  by  the  Can* 
dlemas  following,  being  all  cawed  or  rotted  with  ionu* 
merable  flukes    found    in    the    liver  of  every  one  of 
them.     The  other  sheep  upon  the  farm,  which  had  beejs 
raised,  and  in   every  other  respeA  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  save  in  depasturing  with  these  110  ewes,  were 
free  from  the    most  remote  symptoms  of  this  disease* 
Watering    grounds    early    in    the  autumn   or   hil   of 
the   year,    and  immediately  turning  sheep  upon  them, 
has  been  found  uniformly  fatal  in  producing  the  same 
disease, 

J)/STRJCT    IIJ, 

The  sheep  generally  depastured  on  this  district  are 
the  Exmoor,  Dartmoor,  and  the  light  hardy  breed  of 
the  lower  moors  and  commons  in  the  country,  The  au-- 
tumnal  rains  frequently  inundating  the  cold  clay  lands, 
are  very  apt  to  occasion  the  caw  or  rot  among  them,  and 
which  has  been  sometimes  experienced  to  an  alarming 
extent.  They  subsist  in  the  manner  before  described,  on 
what  they  can  gather  from  these  coarse  sheep-walks,  and 
at  the  time  of  yeaning  only,  the  ewes  are  brought  into 
the  enclosures,  and  where,  as  long  as  grass  can  be  spared 
for  the  purpose,  lambs  are  raised  and  fattened  for  a  supply 
to  the  Plymouth  market.     A  Dartmoor  or  Exmoor  ewe 

under 
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vader  this  trial  of  indulgence,  and  whicb  in  November 
would  cost  about  18/.  will  by  the  June  following  produce 
a  lamb  worth  2(Xr.  and  much  superior  to  the  lamb  under 
the  like  drcumstances  produced  from  and  nursed  by  the 
Bampton  Nott  ewe»  and  which  at  the  same  time  would 
iiave  cost  40/. 

From  the  number  of  sheep  annually  summered  upon 
Dartmoor  and   Exmoor  forests,  the  ewes  and  lambs  of 
whiQh  are  always  brought  down  into  the  country  on  the 
approach   of  winter,  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  sheep  stock  is  always  found  to  occupy 
«lhe  surrounding  distridb  during  the  winter  season.    The 
greater  part  of  these  flocks,  however,  being  wetbcrs,  and 
chiefly  preserved  for  their  wool,  are  left  upon  the  forests 
during  winter.     These  mostly,  belong  ta  persons  residing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  often  changing 
their  owners,  by  which  it  fhould  seem  that  the  flocks, 
and  not  the  proprietors,  possess  the  right  of  depasturagc 
on  the  forests.     This  right,  doubtless  originated  with  a 
tenancy  in  Venville,  and  a  flock  of  any  number  growing 
upon  such  a  right,  seems  to  continue,  and  their  owners 
to  possess  it  exclusively,  as  their  attendants- on  every  oc- 
casion never  cease  to  dog  ofl^,  and  chace  from  the  respec- 
tive sheep«walks,  be  their  numbers  or  the  extent  of  the 
assumed  dtstriA  what  it  may. 

As  the  wool  of  these  sheep  appears  to  be  the  leading 
objcA  with  all  the  flock-masters  of  the  forests  the  we- 
thers, as  before  observed,  are  commonly  left  to  winter 
upon  them,  during  which  season,  as  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  considerable  losses  are  sustained.  The  broken- 
mouthed  sheep  are  culled  out  at  shearing  tiqne,  at  which 
period  these  old  sheep  are  usually  in  very  good  condition, 
when  they  are  either  fattened  i  at  JbomCj  or  disposed  <of 
fiw  that  purpose*. 
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The  Dartmoor  wether  (Plate  XIX.^  at  five  years  old 
Q^ill  averag^e  about  16  lbs.  and  the  Ex  moor  at  the  same 
age  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  produce  from  four 
pounds  and  a' half  to  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  unwashed 
wool  to  the  fleece.  The  ewes  and  lambs,  with  the  pre- 
ceding year's  hog  sheep>  are  brought  down  from  the  forests 
in  the  beginning  of  November;  in  some  cases  the  lambs 
are  not  returned  with  the  ewes  to  the  forests  aiter  shear- 
ing, but  weaned  at  home  in  the  enclosures,  and  upon 
the  lower  moors  and  commons  in  the  country. 

It  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  the  caw,  or  rot,  has 
aever  yet  been  traced  to  have  originated  with  sheep  con- 
stantly depasturing  upon  either  of  these  forests.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  scab,  .which  is  found  to 
be  very  common  among  them,  but  which  may  easily  be 
prevented,  seeing  that  the  sheep-walks  are  so  very  distinct 
and  separate  from  each  other.  When  the  winter  sets  in, 
w4th  a  prospcft  of  continuing  more  than  ordinarily  severe, 
the  wether  flocks  are  removed  from  these  heights  to  the 
lower  country  of  Devonshire,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall ; 
on  which  occasions,  the  utmost  caro  is  taken  in  keeping 
them  from  feeding  upon  such  low  grounds  as  may  have 
been  inundated  by  the  autumfial  rains,  and  where  there 
would  be  an  absolute  certainty  of  their  taking  the  rot  \ 
the  dread  of  which  very  often  occasions  an  equally  cruel 
exposure  of  these  animals  upon  the  forests  through  tlie 
winter. 

The  usual  consideration  paid  to  those  who  rent  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor  dircdlly  from  11 -b 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  3/.  ^d,  per  score, 
annually  \  a  sum  considered  sufficient  to  exempt  them 
from  all  liability  of  having  their  sheep  impounded  or 
taken  up  as  estrays.  The  number  of  sheep  thus  sum- 
mered and  kept  the  year  round  upon  the  forest  of  Dart- 
moor, 
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moor,  the  dqmstorable  parts  of  wbicb^  in  a  dry  sommer, 
is  one  of  the  best  sbeep-walks  in  the  kingdom^  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  ;  but  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
returns  made  from  Widdecombe  and  BucUand  in  the 
Moor,  their  numbers  miist  necessarily  be  very  considerable 
indeed.  A  dry  summer  (as  just  observed),  is  always  the 
most  favourable  for  these  sheep-walks.  These  afforded  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September  last,  flocks  more 
numerous,  and  in  much  higher  condition,  than  has  ever 
been  observed  by  the  Surveyor  in  any  other  part  of  Eng« 
land,  when  such  have  not  been  aided  by  access  to  the  en- 
closures or  artificial  food.  Yet  the  grass  of  the  sheep* 
walks  upon  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  in  the  beginning  of 
November  was  scarcely  half  consumedr 
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The  Old  Devonshire  dim-faced  nott  sheep,  was  foFi^ 
merly  iield  in  high  estimation,  as  the  native  produce  of 
this  district:  it  is  a  crooked-backed,  flat-sided,  coarsely 
boned  and  wooHcd  animal,  but  has  been  much  improved 
by  a  cross  with  the  new  Ijcicester  \  its  principal  de^e£b 
are  thus  cured,  and  a  greater  disposition  has  been  added 
to  fiitten  at  an  earlier  period-,  at  the  same  time  the  fleece, 
as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  carcass,  has  been  diminished, 
the  former  from  ten  to  8  lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  per  fleece, 
and  the  latter  from  22  to  IQIbs.  per  quarter.  To  balance 
this  deGciepcy,  the  animal  comes  to  market  four  months 
sooner ;  the  wethers  at  two  years  old,  with  advantage  \ 
that  is,  after  being  twice  shorn  as  sheep,  and  once  as  lamb, 
equals  the  average  above  stated.  This  issue  once  more 
crossed  with  the  new  Iicicester,  wiU  arrive  still  earlier  to 
the  same  perfeAion. 

In  many  parts  of  this  distrift^  a  disease  among  the 

wether 
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wether  lambs  appears  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  everjr 
year;  it  is  first  indicated  by  seeing  the  lamb  apart  from 
its  companions,  when,  on  examination,  a  swelling  is  ob« 
served  near  the  loins,  and  is  found  to  p-rocecd  from  a 
stranguary,  or  an  ob^ru<fiion>  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
penisj  to  the  passing  of  the  water,  and  producing  such  an 
accmnulation^  as  either  to  occasion  a  rupture  in  the  blad- 
der, or  an  absorption  of  urine  into  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal,  which  becoming  putrid,  the  lamb  dies  within  a  shore 
time  after  the  swelling  begins.  Upon  the  lamb  being 
first  noticed  to  retire  from  the  flock,  his  penis  has  been 
examined,  which  being  severed  behind  the  wart  or  nob 
(by  this  time  assuming  a  yellow  appearance }»  the  urine  ha3 
flowed  freely,  and  the  animal  has  recovered.  Ewe  lambs 
are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  affcfted  with  a  similar  disease, 
in  which  cases  it  never  fails  in  proving  fatal  to  them. 
The  cause  of  this  malady  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the 
Iambs  depasturing  upon  the  barley  stubbles,  when  laid 
down  with  clover  and  ray-grass, 

DISTRICT   r. 

The  Dartmoor  breed,  in  the  higher  pans,  witli  sonit 
Leicester  and  Dorset  in  the  vallies  of  this  distridV,  arc 
those  most  commonly  met  with.  The  reason  stated  r>r 
this  Viiriety  is,  that  the  Dartmoor,  being  at  home,  arc 
n:ore  inured  to  the  climate,  are  good  nurses,  and  although 
they  d:)  not  feed  so  quick,  when  put  to  good  keepiii^;,  as 
the  new  Leicester,  still,  when  fat,  they  always  prove  the 
very  best  of  mutton,  and  never  fail  commanding  a  supe- 
rior price.  The  new  Leicester  are  preferred  for  their 
well-known  and  established  excellencies,  not  regarding 
the  diminution  of  fleece,  their  liability  to  the  foot-rot, 
or  that  of  being  bad  nurses  and  losing  many  of  their  lamlw, 
as  countervailing  objcdlions,    The-Dorsct  are  preferred, 

» 

without 
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without  their  owners  assigning  any  other  reason  than  that 
tbej  like  them  best. 

DISTRICT  ri. 

The  same  observation  as  before  made^  reape^Hng  the 
\'ariety  of  cow-cattle  in  this  district,  will  equally  apply  to 
that  of  sheep  \  many  exceptions  will,  however,  'oe  found 
to  ivhat  may  be  considered  the  favourite  sheep-stock  of 
the  farmer.    The  thorough-bred  new  Leicester  at  Haldon^ 
appears  to  be  doing  extremely  well.    The  old  Leicester 
cross  upon   the  Bampton,  nvalccs  a  large  and  handsome; 
animal,  feeding  kindly,  and  tallowing  well  within.     The 
wethers  of  two  years  old,  with  advantage,  will  average 
dO)bs.  per   quarter,  and  shear   10  lbs.  of  yoak  wool  per 
fleece.  ^  ThiT  now  Leicester  cross  upon  the  same  sheep, 
will  bring  forward  wethers  at  20  mouths  old  weigliing 
£2  lbs.  per  quancr,  with  a  shear  of  8  lbs.  of  yoak  wool 
per  fleece,  both  of  which  are  at  this  time  worth  10</.  per  lb- 
weighing,  according  to  the  custom  of  unwashed   woo!, 
21  lbs.  for  cA'ery  score.     Mr.  Sillifanr,  of  Combe,  appieSui^ 
to  have  succeeded  in  his  cross  of  the  new  Leicester  on  the 
Cotswold,    the  equal  blood  of  which  he  endeavour  "tof 
preserve  as  much  as  possible.     These  Wethers,  at  cighteea 
months,  will  average  19lbs.  per  quarter,  and  71bs.  of  un- 
washed  wool   per  fleece.     When   kept  on  for  anothef 
twelvemonth,  the  age  at  whicii  they  are  most  generally 
slaughtered,  this  cross  will  attain  the  size  of  25 lbs.  ptt 
quarter,  and  yield  9  lbs.  of  wool  to  the  fldece.     This  wool 
is  allowed  by  the  staplers,  to  be  one  penny  jier  pound  »u-^ 
perior  to  that  of  the  Exmoor,  Bampton,  »South  Devon, 
and  Dartmoor  sheep;  still   the  common   price  of  10//. 
per  lb.  is  only  allowed  for  it.     In  the  young  wethcrsof 
this  brctc!,  tl*e  lo(>se  fat  is  stated  to  be  9lbs.  with  near  or 
kidney  fat  0  lbs.  on  e;tcu  side.  The  larger  wethers  arc  said  to 
produce  15 lbs.  of  rou^h  fat,  and  kidney  faf  4 lbs." per  side. 
•  '  Mr, 
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Mr.  Wreyfordi  of  Clannaboroughf  hat  confined  hi$ 
sheep-stock  for  many  years  closely  to  the  new  Leicestcff 
and  which  he  runs  about  five  to  the  acre.  His  lambs  hH 
about  the  25th  of  March,  are  shorn  the  June  following 
(being  previously  weaned),  and  yield  about  one  pound 
and  a  half  per  lamb.  All  his  male  lambs  remain  uncut 
until  OAober,  at  which  time  he  is  enabled  to  make  such  a 
selection,  and  which  usually  consists  of  about  one-fifth  part 
of  the  male  lambs^  as  seldom  disappoints  him  in  their 
issue.     He  does  not  think  that  so  late  a  castration  ma- 

4 

terially  aSe£b  the  growth  of  the  animal,  seeing  that  it  had 
met  with  no  check  from  the  operation  at  a  more  tender 
age.  These  wethers,  at  18  months,  weigh  22  lbs.  per 
quarter,  and  will  yield  7  lbs.  of  wool  each,  at  the  average 
price  of  10^.  per  lb.  Their  rough  fat  is  stated  at  lOlbs. 
with  near  or  kidney  fat  4*lbs.  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Sweet,  of  North  T.iwton,  prefers  the  new  Leicester, 
with  which  he  has  stocked  for  some  years  ;  his  ordinary 
stint  is  about  160,  ninety  of  which  are  supposed,  annually, 
to  Iamb,  which  makes  his  sheep-stock,  between  April  and 
the  middle  of  August,  amount  to  about  2.50  head ;  besides 
these,  he  has  four  cows,  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
horses  for  his  arable  land,  where  he  cultivates  annually 
about  ten  acres  of  turnips,  and  which,  "with  his  65  acres 
of  grass-land,  enables  him  to  cirry  his  young  sheep 
through  the  winter,  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to 
sell  his  wethers  at  eighteen  months  old,  averaging  20 lbs. 
per  quarter,  and  yielding  6  lbs.  of  unwasiied  wool  to  the 
fleece.  A  cross  of  this  breed,  with  about  half  Bampton, 
i-s  conceived  to  agree  better  witJi  the  soil  and  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  This  animal  is  unquestionably 
hardier  tlian  the  new  Lcicc:>tcr  ;  but  by  the  introduftion 
of  the  latter  blood,  the  Bampton  comes  sooner  to  market, 
and  at  20  months  will  weigh  24  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  7  lbs* 
of  wool  to  the^eecc. 

DISTRICT 
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With  very  little  exception,  the  Dorset  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  sheep»  at  least  among  the  generality  of  fanners 
iu  this  district.  These  are  found  to  depasture  upon  the 
Black  Down  hills,  the  heights  of  Farway,  North  and 
South  I^ighi  Sidbury,  Harpford^  and  all  along  the  com* 
raons  and  high  grounds  bordering  upon  Dorsetshire* 

In  the  rich  valley  of  the  Axe,  and  through  all  the  finer 
pastures  in  the  district,  the  same  \'arietics  occur  as  have 
been  already  noticed.  The  South  Down  breed  have  been 
tried  on  a  small  scale,  but,  after  a  few  years,  their  frame 
becomes  much  enlarged,  and  they  throw  off  a  much 
stronger  and  coarser  fleece  than  when  first  brought  int<f 
the  country.  Here  the  prafticc  of  washing  the  sheep, 
previously  to  shearing,  begins  generally  to  prevail.  This 
has  been,  at  length,  suggested  by  the  difTcrcnce  in  the 
price  which  the  wool-buyers  make  between  wool  in  the 
yoak  and  washed  wool,  it  being  no  less  than  50  per  cent, 
even  in  the  Dorset  wool ;  and  although  it  is  not  so  mucb^ 
yet  it  is  greatly  more  than  proportionable  in  the  coarser 
Ueeces,  besides  the  over-weight  of  5  per  cent,  before  men- 
tioned. The  fat  wethers  of  the  Dorset  sheep,  at  two 
years  old,  with  advantage  from  the  time  of  being  lambed 
till  just  before  harvest,  will  average  about  I8lbs.  per 
quarter,  and  5  Iks.  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece.  This 
wool  in  the  yoak,  seldom  sells  for  more  than  Ix.  per 
pound ;  whereas,  when  washed,  it  as  usually  com- 
mands 1/.  6//.  The  weight  of  a  fleece  in  the  yoak,  is  lo 
the  sanie  fleece  when  washed,  as  six  and  three-quarters 
to  five ;  and  the  consequent  vahie  is  as  6x.  9i/.  to  7/.  6^. 
per  fleece  This  has,  at  length,  been  made  evident  to 
the  farmers,  who  now  w  11. i^gly  agree,  thr.t  it  n  advan* 
tageouf  to  wash  short-woollcJ  shecj)  before  shearing^  but 
to  sell  the  lon^;  and  coarse  stapled  fleeces  in  the  jroak.    A 

rule 
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rule  U  Staled  to  be  in  use  among  the  sh«ep-gnzicn  in  tlt« 
county,  for  asccrtiining  ihe  proportion  of  mutton  fronr 
the  live  wciglit  of  the  sliccp.  This  is  done  by  multiplvfog 
the  lire  weight  by  five,  and  dividing  by  nine :  should  the 
sheep  be  vtry  fat,  divide  by  eight.  In  general,  ei|j;ht — 
J!vc  may  be  about  the  mark.  The  result  of  the  preceding 
details  on  this  sul^e^t,  will,  when  colIcAed  together,  a^ 
pCAT  to  be  33  f(>Ilovn : 
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t  •  A  siMUi  snug  breed  of  horses^  bftwccn  t^K  {yack  sin4 
hrger  cart  hordes,  mre  getting  TOt^C^  i^His^  yft  4i9(irfPf 
paoti  «if  the  coiioty.  The  foT'incv  arc  ^^U  to  grms  all  som- 
mcrb  asd  gcoctally  wintered  i^poQ.  vory  coi^t^iiay :  P^IWH 
tifthflf  tre  fecpc  steadily  at  Vrork,  fhey  are  aUpiivr^  ^^b^ff 
)ntf:a  peck. of  oati  per  horsoldaUyv  tni^t  a/i  tl>e.  MFPr^^^b^ff 
tluar  ^^towaace  of  ocMm  is  IctoQed  alH^»  .Wt^w  .\b<l  ^|?f 
4mdo  b  9veri)\vbicii  i$  gescraUj;  pAvftyitKfd  i;i  onf  ]«arncy 
of  e^ht  orjtinr  hdtrt^m  fwmvitr:tb^T:Ml^^tgfn9i]^ 
the  field;  and  in  winter  racked  up  with  the  sort  of  k9j||g|f 
4Mltft0dy  or  peafi5tnor»  ik*,  Which  h  tOf>tQmmqi^\y*tj^^^fiSCf 
tanKd  ioto  thfl  aiMUf^yard  to  takw  their  cb;^^^^  with^tb^ 
inrnod  o«tde.  -i      ) 

.Yi-llhia treatment,  thotigk  gentrtl  tn  imiiy  pafjtB.i^C  Kl^ 
odant)!,  it  fertunasdy  net  without  exceptionf .  a$  tiuiy  ^ 
jtvisccd  Aram  tlic  reguIatioRa  oiaserfed  itt  .the.  hOIK  <M^ 
Uiihmeqt  at  Ughrook.  Tfaorc  the  pleasoraMf  90d  VNTtr 
ikgl^raeay  as  well  as  those  devoted  to  the  lat>Qt|ra  o{  tjhr 
UttBi  are  under  a  tjntenaof  very  different  managfiimift 
wai  that  faottomed  on  geimiie  and  eonsiscent  eeenvMRJ^ 
.  Large  quantities  of  fern  are  annuaUy  mown  i9  the  piirk» 
and  neatly  stacked  up  for  use  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  stables.  The  horses  are  kept  constantly  littered  win- 
ter and  summer,  with  a  bed  of  this  fern  or  straw.  In 
summed,  tares,  cloaef,  ot^rassmoim  in  the  phatat  ions, 
are  given  with  regular  stated  feeds  of  dry  meat,  consisting 
isf  ai^v  <tikM  wirfa  tbe  cHaffof  wheat  or  barley,  piofftrly 
ihliihitd  'gn  j'  stfrcid,  or  cut;  hcj  or  straw.  Hiia  example 
tm$hU  w  good  an'  efUk  a  cha  neigMKnirhdod,  tbt  few 
'Wlh(mSei!ilF6tdfi^fmnmt%^  ^  pasy  othirs,  fnhaps  not 
»Ut^  io  U^imMm&tt  h^iJklmiM^  ssto^dneikb^ 
<^  ltt?ON0  A  a  tionsy 
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ho6^t  ittl(^  have  alsd  been  thdrteaed^  a  finer  bone  pio^ 
dseed^ -irkh  a  disposition  to  look  moch  better  when  grow* 
WigimztWUyf^  and  to  feed  <|Qieker  and  more  kindt]r in tHe 
§ty.  By  a  fiirther  cross  with  the  Chinese  breed*  tbes0 
iwwiei  fa^ve  considerably  reduced  its  sixe,  but  the  advaa* 
tigss  Accruing  ther^rom,  are  the  constitution  and  habifi 
•f  alp(R>fitabie  animali  weighing,  when  18  months  old*  and 
iktencd  ta>  Hsframe,  from  16  to  >S0  score  per  hog.  * 
jl^^Phe  produce  of  the  natinf  hog,  crossed  with  the  Hamp« 
Aire  or  Leicester,  will,  if  fed  in  the  following  manner^ 
dbubliB''its  ^i^eight  in' abiuc  If  weeks  :  begin  with  ibDttt 
two^hirds  o#  boiled  or  stfamed  potatoes^  and  one-third  of 
pea^  and  barley  ground  in-equal  quantities  into  meal,  well. 
Juixed  together.  The  mess-  must  kk  seasoned  and  eoarich- 
ed'witli^  the  meal,  as  the  appetite  of  the  animal  may  re- 
^ix«^  iUid  #hen  htp  he  will  be  found  to  have  consnmed 
from  14  to  l&  bushels  of  ground  peaie  and  barley.^  Thi« 
breed  again  crossed  "y^ith  the  Chiriese,  will  £stten  in  two^ 
thirds  of  thetime^  when  it  will  be  £Muid  to  have  nearly 
if  not  quite  doubled  its  weight  aisoi' 

The  pr^pirtion  df  fotto  leaii,  oriootbcr  wordst  of  pork 
to  bacon,  in  the  above  breeds,  may  be  thus  stated  :  the 
native  country  hog,  whea-well  fed,  will  produce  for  one 
pound  of  pork,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  bacon.  This, 
crossed  with  the  Leicester  or.  Hampshire  breed,  will  pro- 
duce for  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  pork,  one  pound 
af  ttaeoWi  THisr  cross  agaih  varied  by  the  Chinese,  will  in 
YViMhh^As  bft&d  tiihe^  produce  ibr -two-thirds  of  a  pound 
6f  pofk>  dte  pound  of  bacon* 
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Iber  to  remark  on  tbe%iiHQtlewiii^8t€tM«  dPlkirClMp^ 
ten  It  appears  bj  no  rteans  t)Yerstt>cked-^rWi'dw4titiHiH 
-pigemfe,  bcrt  a  few  words^oo  tiitt  tubjaEt ma^titfg' i^jyiiif 
ikogether  unworthy  the  notice  bt  Kmifc  'Hl^iWit^iWiflH^ 
These  birds  often  fiy  to  a  great  distttKefoi^^hdr^AM^ 
<tiid  when  riiey  can  find  com  to  eat,  stlddiii  [MJf'lipbli 
^  thing  else.  Thej  hopa^  to  eat  com  Aoth'ttttAJ^P 
dl^ljt  Md  rarely  want  the  same  ibod  ttt^W^^fOltifkk 
the  straw^ards  or  in  the  fields^  imtii  thedfA-^^fltfllSr 
^fowrog,  which  is  about  OM  May-daj,  and  wki^'kdtidkt 
a  period^of  2S0  daysi  or  better  Aan  ihree-^teHeMT'OJFthe 
year )  tHe  rest  ql  the  time  they  live  upon  the  seeds  of 
weeds  and  bentiqgs.  It  is  somewhere  stated,  that  in  £ng» 
land  and  in  Wales  there  are  20,000  doYe^housesy  averag- 
ing about  100  pair  of  old  pigeons.  We  will  take  this  es« 
timate  at  three-fourths,  which  will  equal  1,125,000  pair 
of  dove-house  pigeons  in  England  and  Wales.  These,  to 
speak  moderately,  will  consume  (with  what  they  carry 
home  to  their  young)  one  pint  of  corn  per  pair  daily^  and 
which  for  140  days,  being  half  the  period  they  are  sup- 
posed to  subsist  upon  com,  amounts  to  157,500,000  pints 
of  com  consumed  annually,  throughout  England  and  Wales^ 
by  these  voracious  and  insatiate  vermin,  for  in  no  other 
light  can  they  possibly  be  viewed  or  considered  by  tb0 
Agriculturist.  The  amount  and  value  of  this  consomp* 
tion,  when  brought  into  bushels,  and  aver^«l  at  the  pre* 
sent  price  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans  ind  pease»  and 
assuming  that  an  equal  quantity  of  each  corn  is  thus  con* 
sumed  (but  which  is  far  firom  being  the  case,  as  the  wheat 
W&t  only  the  most  inviting,  but  by  far  the  most  espoaed 
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to  the  raviiges  of  these  birds,  both  at  seed-time  and  pre-^ 
ceding  harvest)  .ij^U  stand  th^s.:  157»500,000  pints  « 
4,921,875  Winchester  busheb,  which  at  6x.  per  bushel, 
th*  pMMi;4^9crage  pri^  of  the  grain  and  .pulse  before 
4immct9ttiif  '^u^fqiun^s  to,  1,476,562 A  IOj.  ,valuc.of  the 
4lg^riciuJbt|iralrproduce  of  the  country  annually  consumed  in 
tiiif^iMn^er  i  -  a  drc^mstan(;c  ^ost  respectfully,  submitt^ 
.tt^.tbe^conyudj^r^ion  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agri- 
^Mltmiey  in.,  (comparison  .vfuh.  tt^e  true  and  natural  valod 
fO(;jhic»H^-  l^ir<Ui  as  a  luxury  for  the  table,  their,  dung 
'Jfiftr  lifiim^:^f  dyers,  or  the  purposes  of  manure.  To  this 
Ita^iremcntjisto  be  added  the  irreparable  injury  they  coiq- 
,SH(  intaeod-tifne,  picking  up  every  grain  of  seed  wherever 
:  d>ey  alight,  and  the  corn  trod  under  and  also  beaten  out 
:  by  ilatk  wings  before  harvest. 

i-/     .   ■  •  ■    . 
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CHAP.   XV. 

RURAL  ECX)NOMY. 
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-'••  8BCT.  I.-*^LABOUB. 

IT  has  been  remarked  i^  Mr.  Fraser^  and  the.Anthor 
if  this  Report  most  cordially  agrees  in  the  observation^ 
that  there  is  an  openness  of  heart  and  mildneu  of  cha« 
rafter  in  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire,  which  probably 
U  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  part  of  England.  A  general 
urbanity  of  manners^  and  desire  to  please  and  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  stranger,  prevail  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant ;  even  in  those 
who  compose  the  lower  order  of  society,  and  among 
whom  we  are  to  find  both  male  and  female  servants. 

S^rtw/i//.— These  are  formed  and  instni£lcd  in  a  way 
perhaps  more  prevalent  in  this  county  than  in  any  other 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Aft  of  the  43d  of  £U« 
zabeth,  forms  the  Wis  for  the  education  and  the  trains 
ing  which  farmers*  servants  generally  receive  in  this 
county,  and  that  in  the  state  and  condition  of  parish  ap* 
prentices.  Some  diflSnrence  of  opinion  was  met  with  in 
the  course  of  the  Survey,  as  to  the  general  utility  pf  this 
system,  but  the  reasons  stated  for  its  continuance  appear* 
ed  so  much  to  outweigh  what  was  urged  against  it,  diat 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  he  can  neither  withhold 
his  concurrence  to  the  general  principle,  or  forbear  to 
recommend  its  adoption  in  other  parts  of  England.    This 
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geaeral  as$ent»  however,  he  wishes,  with  all  5U?mjcs!on> 
to  accompany  whh  the  follow. ..:  r's^rvr.^-irr.s. 

The  A6t  above  mfiK^:\c^^  bfubjc&i^  t:ic  /'.cupier  of 
10/.  per  annurr.  to  the  receiving  regularly  in  turn,  a  pj**:sh 
apprentice.  The  val^te  of  suc^  an  occupation  at  the  time 
such  an  A&  was  passed,  was  justly  considered  commensu* 
rate  with  the  liability  to  iiidi  n  j^ur^hen ;  and  althoagk 
irdm  the  decreased  value  in  the  circulating  medium  nnce 
that  period,  the  xntgistratcs-wiii  rarrl^  submit  to  the  im* 
posing  of  an  apprentice  where  the  occupation  amounts  ta 
kss  than  SO/,  per  ^nmirh;  isttA  in  these  dat^s,  Isind  ifrhere 
tHere  is -bften  a  lietese  f dll  oT  diiiaren  tb  htifse'biil'^re^ 
Vide  fbt-,  even  this  standard  cifUability  seems  to 'j^^t^'toa 
farct,  and  to  tequire  a  farther  cxtensidn. 

The  manner  too  in  which  the  females  -are  sometKnes 
treated,  requires  that  some  farther  legtrbtions'sbDcdd  be 
itiadeto  soften  the  severity  of  theh-  scfviiiide.  ScrapHig 
iht  Vdatis,  lanes,  "zni  yards,  mrhing  dttt  mixings  irnd 
VStttg  dtrng-p^Dts,  is  at  best  but  a  waste  oF  thhe,  'aikl  ik 
feeble  lefibrt  of  rnftmtrlc  strength.  What  can  a  fcfnalc 
child  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  be  cxpedled  to  per* 
Iformwith  a  "mattock  or  shovel?  or  how  will  she  be  nble 
to  poise,  at  the  end  of  a  dung-fork,  any  rcasonal>Ie 
weight,  so  as  to  lift  it  into  the  dimg-pots  slung  upon  the 
'horses'  backs,  for  hacking  out  the  manure  to  the  distant 
parts  of  the  farm?  Even  driving  the  horses  after  they  are 
loaded,  is  by  no  means  an  employment  proper  for  s^ch 
]girls,  being  altogether  incompatible  with  the  household 
^md  more  domestic  duties  they  ought  early  to  be  made 
acquainted  with. 

Nothing  can  fairly  be  urged  against  the  treatment  of 
the  boys,  whose  instruftlon  and  services  arc  rendered 
more  suitable,  and  better  understood :  their  morals  "str^ 
hcncT  cultivated  and  more  striAly  preserved  than  there 
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lieaudiiliig  it  1ibkn6  ^Ijiu^miiiMukdinmaMtfA^miB 
tsfifbrmly  fbiind  Caittblte  'tiit'fc^ttrtntttt^^iad'iofeovi 
Ate  9t^d9iJst' and  fecit  lilxNAren:^ 
girls,-  too  fr^^tteoMy,  (iNMto^iti  «Bflf  <li4llMr.«D^j^^ 
iittions,  aad  tn  wMdi  AM*^  ^tUikuM^iliMBjnitt 
after  to  be  continued,  cannot  well  be  aa] 
fatich  einfoktidli  ^rdeiift  to  enmt^ipi-fbaw;^  bmce^^bo- 
liiature  c^Ainexibns  af<e  *forfiied>  Md .  wkkb  bfiiMmiwg( 
terminates  ti^eir  sei^tide,  bur  inthoot  ^bmr  iumit^Ui^ 
quired  in  it  thdse  domestic  x]Mli£dit)am^upaliltbiok<tfap 
tomfort  of  a  jpisisaffil  4ift»iily  ao  6mmktiMf  dqmkd.  ■  i  !  ^3i/ 
The  general  Mile  hi  hirifig  acnrants^  is  to 'ongi^tlMBi 
!at  Chrinmais,  to^  come  lioaie  tbe'L«d]Nii)r  foMmmg^iWii 
to  continue  in  sei^ice  trnt^t^Aliekiknc  tfi9el«BaMCiih./IiEkt 
usual  wages  to  tlieliead  nnui>  w*«artir,  is  lOt  ftikbaaa^ 
*mith  board,  "washing,  and  iodgiiig^  The  infasor ideyat^ 
vrienu  of  liis  estabfishmeflt  lUHt^eAen  ^UkibjipmUk^p^ 
^'cuticesc 

■  ^ 

«  ■ 

The  wages  of  the  out-door  labourer  is  7/.  per  weekf 
winter  and  summer,  and  ftom  i,  qu^Ut  to  three  pints  of 
drink  daily ;  even  in  hay-time  and  harvest,  these  wi^gea 
are  not  increa^d,  although  the  additional  esertionfis  at 
'those  seasons  are  amply  coofip^satfcd  by  board,  anil  yfctf 
extraordinary  cirihks  and  sittings  over  ale  ^d  Hdf^*  "^ 
tliese  wtiges  inust'be  added' the  standing  supply  "dT'lMreacf* 
corn }  of  whetit  at  6  s.  and  Bailty  at  ^/Iperbushti.  Aboilft 
^  score  pef-clies  of 'diin^ed  land  i^  ofVen  stipptltd'by  the 
'firmer  to  each  t>casaiit^1kmily^,  J^r^^'p^irp6se  of  p1&lifl(^ 
poiakoes,  at  from  (>'<f'  ib  H'Jt:  jferprfA.  This  proiretii 
Ubit  valiliabie  resource,  at  the  labourer  is  thereby  enabled 


to  teepa^hni^  pif^  jnrlueli  iflt  jQi^^ 
sbjiiig  abonikitlic  latter  eodof  wmtcrj  and  mhea  cured, 
lbniisliesLa:rareimt  comfortable  iodulg^GC  in  the  coune 
of  the  cinsfiiilg  summer^  In  SQme>  parts  of  the  county^ 
|HDticiibuly  amoiig  tbe'smaller  ocfupiersi  instqad.of  Is* 
fwr weeky -the  workman  ii  content  to.receive  Sj^Si.  with 
Bis  inainfeeaaBce* 

•  .|t  is..no  unusual  pra&tce  in  the  northern  and  western 
puts  of. the  county,: for  ^  labourer  to  enter  the  harresl- 
•fidd  lor  one  day  only  for  his  jdrink  and  board ;  but  with  a 
rprtmMOf  that  at  the  Chrbtmas  following  he  shall  be  in- 
vited to  a  harvest  finriic  at  the  farmer's  house,  and  which 
jit  that  season  (as  before  observed)  continues  for  several 
idays.  together.  This  custom,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
JMU^y.abolished  in-  the  South  Hams,  and  in  the  country 
jpoond JExeter.  In  the  large  trading  towns  and  their  vid- 
•aity^  the  price  of  labour  increases  with  the  demand,  and 
^Isicarctty  o£  hands  there  may  occasionally  be  in  such 
places*  These  people  have  frequently  been  observed  to 
be  more  destitute  of  the  permanent  supplies  and  comforts 
of  life,  than  the  peasantry  occupied  in  the  cultiration  of 
the  land. 

« 

PJ^JCE  OF  LABOUR. 

The  price  of  labour  has  certainly  not  kept  pace  with  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  within  the  lust  20  years. 
This,  however,  seems  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by 
the  general  custom  of  the  country,  in  supplying  the  la- 
bourers with  bread-corn  below  the  market  price.  Add  to 
this  the  accommodation  received,  and  which  is  becoming 
still  more  general,  of  the  labourer  procuring  potatoe  ground 
from  his  employer,  and  the.  regular  resources  of  subsist* 


ipine  totx\i$  peaiMiiikarityt  'wiU  Aot/UppMMWf  Aiiljiit 
te  qiimioiii^.  .*  : .     >  «^^ 

*  To.  prevent  any  abuie  of  tht  indulgeim  roiprfiting  tlif 
qaasdty  of  w|ic;>t  or  barley  that  piiy  be  i|tuedtt9..a  pc#r 
unt  bmily  of.four  or  five  in  nuinber9;it.isgp^ip»Uy  rqpi^ 
lated  to  contist  of  two  busheb  o£barleji,cr  gpe  of  ;wjieat» 
<B<ntthly.  (. 

:Tlie  labourer  occasionally- einplo]^ed»  not  rcsidenl,  aa4 
hftying  no  benefit  from  potatoe  grouoil|^  or  cgn>  at  a  »» 
<taccd  price,  usually  recciiics  li.  W.perd^y.vitb  driaic^, 

''I      ..'     .••■'•  .'Sir 

Hours  of  Worlf  and  stinted  Lahour  performed  fir  a  Jlfffy' 
Work. — ^The  hours  of  work  arc  from  seven  to  twelve,  and 
from  one  to  between  five  and  six.  Evaa  iaaiimmcr  i^hen 
at  day-work,  the  labourer  is  frequently  loan  on  his  mij 
home  with  his  tools  upon  his  back  tjbyu^rOaHy  in  the  evde 
ing.    This  does  not  arise  so  muchixqgi  absohite  idlenei|» 
as  the  custom  of  the  country,  tht .  day's  work .  \ftifig 
'  generally  admitted  to  consist  of  a  certain  stint  or  .pgi^. 
tk>n  of  labour}  as  per  example:   thrashing  of^atm^ck 
wheat)  the  straw  of  which,  when  combed,  jnto  reed«  a|ii|U 
make  five  bundles  of  1^8 lbs.  each  i  of  barley,  ^the  stn^  id 
which  shall  make  twelve  bundles  of  .S5|ba«  each-^  of  oata, 
the  straw  of  which  sha^t  make  16  bundles  of  40lbt.  each. 
When  working  in  the  coppices  or  ^iroodlands,  haying.bfnds 
previously  provided,  or  that  they  can  be  takon  opt.  of  t^e 
atttff  felled,  the  cutting  and  tijeipg  of  one  hundr^  btggim$ 
is  considered  a  day's  worki  but  when  bandf  are  to  be  prt* 
cured  by  the  labourer,  90  faggoui    when  bmshiRK.fir 
trimming  up  the  hedge-rows,  and  that  the  bands  are  tOfJK 
fiNmd  by  the  labourer,  CO  iaggots  i   cur.In;^  iand  tioiifg 
furze  in.  a  brake,  100  faggots )    bu;  -viii^a  xi)c   -iiot.sof 
the  furze  are  to  be  grubbed  up,^f«  f^gg«>^s  j    when  the 
tib.Ku^r  doef  not  fKf  up  the  grubbc;!  f^r^e,  .»r  -ppicefOftd 

as  he  J7^ct:j,  100  faggots  ;  b;t  v-'l^cr-  ihusc  i.'.rc:i'iy  grubbed 

arc 


are  supposed  to  be  tied  with  a  single  band.  •  4lpKidm|{  M 
haLp$-^^fm^Ml»i  lime-flPMiId  inisAftgs,  dbtig>  %c.  laid 
ti(9im  :ll  tb« -dittlrtict  of  two  poles  «-ptrt^  ahd  to  mAeiht 
tAiftle  oneet  v^^a^l^>  whether  thicft:  ^r  thin,  is  conMdered 
•  4ay^  %roil:.  ^-^Wtien  these  keap»  are  to  be  ttMtit  Aop" 
ped)  and  tamed  over  before  spreading,  20  of  -thecft  Wft 
teity  required  to  be  spread  lor  a  day's  work. '  OripipSngy 
^tteringy  WMihing  open  or  heiIIoiir-drains>  form  ^  ituOli 
poMiM  ^  tbtr  kbour  of  >he  country,  that  no  paititaffat' 
itandard  Is  as  yet  fixed  to  such  employments  for  a  day's 


Oipaf^tMm*M^J^af'im,^^lmtxice%  are  btit  rtrc,  df 
WItages  elcAttstvcly  attached  to  farms;  *but  where  sudi 
-ftarfe  oceurred,  the  tAO!rt  sttfbstamial  benefits  hare  resulted* 
Jh  Aese  eases,  k  lias  heen  usual  to  apportion  to  each  eot- 
nfgCf  a  sofficieaey  of  garden  ground  for  potatoes  and  other 
tagtlAles  for  the  use  of  the  family,  with  the  addition  of 
the  run  cf  a  pig^^  The  rent  or  compensatioti  fet  such  te* 
Elements -are  various ;  but  in  general  may  be  sK'craged  or 
Mtlier  short  of  40x.  per  annum.  The  rent  of  the -cottage 
wi€h  a  small  patoh  of  garden-ground  for  pot-hert)s  only, 
tnay  be  taken  through  the  county  at  about  SO/,  per  an- 
num. The  want,  holvcver,  of  comfortable  hafbitations 
-generally  for  the  poor,  and  the  necessity  of  crowding  two, 
and  sometimes  more  families  imo  the  same  honrl,  with 
the  disposirion  unhrippily  manifested,  to  let  such  as  are  in 
the  -vicinity  or  in  view  of  gcni!emen'*s  residences  goto  de- 
•aay,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  want  tjf  po* 
Ration  in  TOany  parts  of  thc^ounfy.  Thb  evirhastjccn 
much  promoted  hj  land-agcnfs,  on  'a  pretext  that  the 
©states  are  encumbered  with  unnecessary  buildings'(a  point 
•in  ofher  res^iefts  wcU  founded),  and  that  "a  reduced  popu- 
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PRICE  or  FROVISIONS.  M9 

htioo  would  Imen  the  poor-ntei !  nich  it  the  bijadicknu 
policy  Soating  in  the  minds  of  maoiy  of  tbeie  men.  Hence 
with  3  combination  of  crtiicr  causes  already  mtcdi  is  a 
eotuury,  in  luaoy  parts  capable  of  nSbrding  a  contider^e 
surplos  of  bread-corn  for  exportation,  become  barely  ninal 
to  the  supply  of  itself. 

j'sicE  OF  ^xorisTOJirs.'-'  ■■  • 

i.)  -.,:.•„ W 
■  The common  price  of  beef,  sinkinf;  ihsoffati  tt  iMnt 
IC/.  per  score  i  veal,  one  moiich  old,  Sd.  per  lb- 1  polll 
uid  grren  bacon,  tn  the  season  for  curing  SH.  per  Ib.^  wtd 
potatoes  from  8ii.  to  Ij.  per  bushel.  > 

■   i.e 

FL-FL.  "'■  ""^ 

When  the  moors  in  this  cosntry  are  at  too  great  i  iU^ 
tmcc,  or  arc  otherwise  not  found  ecfnal  to  the  demand  fiar 
foel,  the  deiictency  ii  made  up  by  copse  and  hedge-raw 
wood,  Welsh,  Newcastle,  and  coal  from  tbc  cotmty  o( 
Somerset.  The  turf  or  peat,  tons  little  more  than  iho  la- 
bour  of  parinj;  or  digging,  und  bringing  home.  The  fag- 
gots will  colt  abotn  13/.  6ii.  per  hundred,  at  tli«  coiier't 
koun.  These  have  risen  fifty  per  cent,  in  their  price 
within  the  ta^t  12  or  14  years.  Many  causes  have  ok^ 
Tionsly  concurrsd  to  this  end,  and  which,  from  the  peculiar 
circotn stances  of  the  iim&,  have  been  utterly  impomt^ 
for  indiwiduals,  oc  even  the  gorcmmmt  of  the  country,  M 
remedy-  An  unnecessary  consumption  of  wood  W3s,bow^ 
ever,  observed  in  the  open  fire-places  in  farjn-houscs,  but 
which  it  Is  prenwHed  might  be  much  diminished  by  ih»-in- 
tfoduftion  of  Count  Romford'a  cottage  orcm,  or  jomc 
•^ally  tcoDooiicsI*  and  pcrltapt  more  ap(>^njt«k  ooDCik 
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cif'Wben  cbal  or  culm  'is  any  whezs  used  -fatyi  fbc  inliabiv 
tantsi  it.ii  in  na  case  asnal  to  blend  -or  m%  k  :wit]i-  cbf^ 
in  ChcLflMnnei^.  praiAiaed  in  South  Walet.. . :  ^be  pooe  of 
Slihderland^Qr  Newcastle  coal»  in  theaea^forts,  is  umalStf 
ibmA  2is.£iL  the  heaped  doable  Wincbeteraneasoroji*^ 
The  Welsh  coal,  carrying  much  in  its'quaUljirnuLj.'lie 
stated  to  average  generally  about  2s.  Sd.  same  loeasare. 
These  latter  are.soUl  by  the  quarter  of  ^16  single>heaped 
Winchesters* 

>L:<J40r.thc  ccfiiDtry  bordering  upon  Someifetihire  and  Dor* 
itt^|i  large  supply,  of  coal  is.  brongbt  iioiQ  the  Mcndifn 
biUstf  and  sold  at  Sj.iOii.  the  sack  df  odeiiuadrod  vcighl 
and  a  quarter.  Thert  Usually  exists  m  differeocr  .of  £eom 
9iL  to  15^.  per  quarter^  between  tlic  price  of  coal  at  Top- 
sham  and  at  Exeter.  Thexhief  supply  of  the  country  de* 
pendant  on  these  coal-yards,  is  consequently  drawn  from 
Ihb  fi>nner  {dacci  and  whero  the]prtce  of  oeal  in  the  lafter 
ciul«f  Odoberlast,irasSl/.  per  quarter^'  It  i$  suppoaad 
that  ^oniton  and  its  neij^hbourhood  ire  equally  siippUcd 
iifith  Somerset  and  Newcastle  coal.  AD  the  trading  and 
manufaduring  towns,  as  well  as  the  rural  inhabitants,  draw 
their  supply  of  fuel  fr.omi  these  sources,' but^of  which,  in  its 
particular  mode  of  application,  there  does  hot.  appear  to  be 
any  circumstance  of  management  deserving  particular  no- 
tice. 

'  Large  quantities  of  cow  and  horse-dung  are  annually 
fathered  by  the  poor  from  off  Northam-burrows  :  this  is 
4lried  and  laid  by  for  winter  fuel,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
is  called  shensen, 

~:  Ah  inordinak  disposition  to  Ttievery.-^Vfc  ztmst  not,  howr 
evcR,  conclude. this  Chapter  without  stating,  that  the  b«» 
•Mme»,(lfoT  as  such  in ^som^-. parts  Io£.  the  coonty»  i^  seonoi 
to  be  almost  exclusively  practised)  of  shcep-stealipg^fcis 
f.-ii'.'"  carried 
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carried  on  to  a  most  atrocious  extent)  particularly  in 'the 
vicinity  of  the  forests  of  Exmoor  and  of  Dartmoor.  A^ 
well  attested  faft  states^ 'tiUt  Aife  SbSber  lost  in  the  course 
office  years,  no  less  than  108  sheep  from  off  the  former 
of  the;e  wastes ;  and  k  I>  no  mieoidim jn  caie  for  fanners 
in  th^  neighbourhood  of  thysr^  ?vy?  ^^  ^^.^^ibfcp  in 
the  course  of  a  season.  Noirilt  depredations  upon  sheep 
only  are  these  excesses  carried,  but  to  so  great  a  height  is 
tlueving  arrived  at,  that  n'eigfiGours  are  frequently  detcA* 
cd  in  robbing  each  gtl^crjof  ootato^  whilst  yet  in  the 
gpround.  To  pot  some  check  to  thoe  enormities,  an  asso* 
MiHaii'tet  been  formed  fat  the  aeighbfoiifiiMl ^Side* 
IM,  and'^lke  wOl  most  prolbyf  be  soon  Ifailoiwl'^bt 
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j^iliomM  mtnoer  pnftitedby  iho  bidiaiit  of  Moffli  ApuR 
rica,  they  would  have  been  found  tf^MoMithil  WII99 
tourset  in  all  cases  where  they  might  lead  in  their  general 
diredion,  towards  the  point  assigned  for  carrying  them. 
In  doing  this^  infinitely  more  judgment  would  have  been 
displayed,  and  a  hr  greater  benefit  secured  to  posterity, 
than  in  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  original  pro- 
jeAors  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  frequented 
roads  in  this  country.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  road  between  Barnstable  and  Chumleigh,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  conducted  through  the  valley  of  the  Taw, 
is  carried  over  the  highest  brows  of  the  river  hills,  where 
the  traveller  is  unceasingly  compelled  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend the  sharpest  hills  in  the  country.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  road  between  Bideford  and  Torrington,  by 
the  great  omission  of  its  not  being  carried  along  the  foot 
of  the  river  hills,  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Torridgc 
river. 

In  addition  to  the  first  error,  in  thus  unnecessarily  con- 
ducing many  of  the  principal  roads  over  a  hilly  and  very 
much  broken  country,  it  is  firther  to  be  observed,  that 
turnpike-roads  have  by  no  means  that  width  pre* 

^  scribed 
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scribed  by  l;iw,  and  rcquircil  fur  ihc  accomrnoJailon  ol 
the  public — so  c»scnTi;il  to  the  giving  a  prDpcr  form,  and 
aficrwards  kecpiag  (bcni  in  swiTicicnt  repair.  The  consc- 
()ucncc  is,  tliat  theic  n^itrowr  ways  ar>:  raised  so  high  in 
the  middlct  that  witiiont  sides  or  bulwark  to  support 
ihcm,  they  are,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  traffic  of  the  Vimc- 
carts,  hilgL-it,  and  forced  out  upuQ  tJicir  siJcsi  when  the 
only  passage  rtMutniiig  is  confined  to  a  nirrow  ridge  on 
the  top  of  the  rd:id,  but  which,  from  tkc  excessive 
coarseness  of  the  niAtcrials  of  which  it  is  made,  is  soon 
broken  into  so  many  holes  and  uncvcnnesscs,  as  very 
mucli  to  eil(l.iii)^iT  the  knees  of  the  horse,  and  the  ncck  of 
its  rider.  It  is  truly  surprizing,  however,  to  sec  w-iilt 
what  speed  and  security  the  native  horses  of  the  country 
will  pass  over  these  rough  and  broken  places,  whether 
biirthcncd  or  otherwise. 

Notwithstanding  the  oftcssity  which  thtrc  absolutely 
appeared  to  be,  of  stating  so  much  on  this  siibjeft,  the 
Surveyor  must  beg  lea»e  to  qualify  the  dcKription,  by 
sayinj;,  that  it  must  not  so  iiiticli  be  considered  as  a  stnd 
dclineaiicHiof  tlu:  whole,  as  the  leading  chara^cr  of  many 
of  the  most  fi-cquentcd  roads  in  the  county. 

The  parish  rtwda  arc  extremely  various,  some  corre- 
sponding with,  and  even  worse  than  those  above  de- 
scribed )  but  where  the  black  gn^'cl  before  noticed  occuf% 
they  arc  usually  self-niaje,  and  with  a  little  Ic^-eUing, 
kould  not  be  surpassed  by  Jny  in  the  kingdom. 

The  prodigious  iraSic  through  the  parishes  oF  Holds- 
wonhy,  Pancrasswccfc,  Bridgerulc,  Lancclles,  Marham 
Church,  and  .Siracton,  to  Bude-bay  in  Cornwall,  for  sea- 
sand,  requires  some  arrangement,  that  in  its  operation 
might  convey  relief  to  those  parishes,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  road-rates  tlu:ir  inhabitants  arc  annually  liable  to  for 
kequng  up  their  rcspcAive   parish   roads.     This  »rcU- 
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fjunJcJ'  complaint  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  those  pa* 
rishe<=  wliich  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  ufy  and  approach- 
ing thr  bay  of  Bude,  ar  it  is  found  very  generally  to  exist 
in  the  vjclnit)  of  ;ul  f^rcat  lin:*>\vorks,  Crab-tree  kilns 
in  Egg  Bv.ckland)  and  many  others;  but  \vhich|  it  is  pre- 
sumed, might  meet  wl'h  an  effectual  remedy,  by  a  trifling 
toll  iin^;o.sed  at  the  kiln,  ar.d  levied  by  proper  oflicers, 
upon  carts  and  horses,  on  all  the  strands  so  much  resorted 
to  for  the  pur-io.sc  of  procuring  sea-sand  for  manure. 

The  public  roads  round  Kxetcr,  Axminsier,  Honiton, 
nnd  many  other  brge  towns  in  the  county,  cannot  be 
excelled  for  goodness  in  any  part  of  England  ;  but  the 
parish  ronJs  generally,  and  particularly  through  the  red 
loamy  distriol,  arc  very  lndiiil:rent  i  nay,  bad  Indeed. 
Until  the  resident  gentlemen  may  be  more  generally  in- 
duced to  take  up  the  ctrice  of  way-warden,  or  surveyor 
of  the  parish-roads,  It  will  be  in  vain  to  cxpeA  that  any 
improvement  will  be  made  upon  them.  This  truth  is 
clearly  evinced  in  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham> 
of  Ccha.ii-hous'*,  Black  Torrington,  and  the  Rev.  Mr- 
Chy,  of  Erot  Woiiliigron.  To  prevent,  in  future,  the 
incorivrrnionce  ari  .liig  iVoin  the  ro;ids  being  covered  with 
a  too  coar^c  n.r.fLrial,  the  l\cv.  Mr.  Clay,  as  way- warden 
in  the  parijh  of  iir.st  Wcirlington,  supplies  the  men  work- 
ing upon  the  hl,;iuvays  with  iron  rin^s,  about  four  inches 
In  diamciLi-,  and  L:iroiii;h  which,  when  suspc<5led  to  be 
too  liirgiv  tin:  .stoiu:s  must  be  broke  small  enough  to  pass, 
before  thoy  arc  Ic^t  i:y  the  workmen.  The  roads  which 
liavc  bceii  made  or  repaired  under  this  regulation,  suffi- 
ciently show  the  propriety  of  it. 

Th  ;  '.ciy;ht  of  tlic  hcd^c-bauks,  often  covered  with  a 
rank  grcvth  of  coppice-woo  J,  uniting  and  interlocking 
wit..  :  r'-h  her  ovci-  icad,  completes  the  idea  of  exploring 
n  hhjii^iih  lathcr  tiian  that  of  passing  through  a  much- 
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frequented  country.  This  first  impression  will,  however, 
be  at  once  removed  on  the  traveller's  meeting  with,  or 
being  overtaken  bj  a  gang  of  pack-horses.  The  rapidity 
with  which  ihtse  animals  descend  the  hllts,  Wh^  not 
loaded,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  passing  loaded  ones,- 
require  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  used  in  k^eping^ 
dut  of  the  way  of  the  one,  and  exertion  in  keeping  a*head 
of  the  other.  A  cross-way  fork  in  the  road  or  gateways 
is  eagerly  looked  for  as  a  retiring  spot  to  the  traveller^ 
until  the  pursuing  squadron,  or  heavily  loaded  brigade^ 
fnaiy  hiive  ptitssed  by.  In  these  laines  it  is  absolutely  im-^ 
possible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  surrounding  country,  as 
the  size  and  depth  of  the  abutting  fields  are  only  to  bcf 
^eeh  through- a  breach  in  tUe  mound^  over  ai  stile  oi 
gateway. 

As  to  the  application  of  water,  as  a  ixfeahs  of  preser^ihg/ 
It' has  been  ^  far  beneficial  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  a^ 
Mf  ^ash  zttd  sCour  away  every'  paMcle  of  claiy  or  feainr 
#hicU  would  hate  tended  to  unite  the  k>6se  stones  toge- 
ther, and  wear  them  down  to  a  more  even  and  regular 
suffice  thain  is  at  present  exhibited  by  most  of  the  side^ 
hill  roads  and  lanes  in  tht  country.  As  there  are  but  few 
wheel-carriages  to  pass  along  thenf,  the  channel  for  the 
Dlrater,  and  the  path  for  tht  paek-horse,  are  equally  in  th# 

■ 

middle  of  the  way,  and  which  is  altogether  occupied  by" 
ah  assemblage  of  such  large  and  loofc  stones  only,  as  thef 
force  of  the  descending  torr^riti  have  not  been  able  i^ 
s#eep  away  or  remove. 
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TfrtRB  are  no  iron  r^-roads  in  any  part  of  this 
county. 

Bb  9  SECT. 
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The  subject  of  canals  seems  to  demand  considerable 
attention.  Notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  of  the  count ]f 
of  Devon  are  by  no  means  so  indifferently  supplied  with 
fuel  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of 
England,  still  tlie  diffusing  this  necessary  article  more 
generally,  would  be  one  among  many  other  important 
advantages  that  would  result  from  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  different  canals  which  have  been  projedled 
through  several  parts  of  this  county;  among  which,  the 
Budc  canal  seems  to  rank  the  highest,  as  it  combines 
with  the  agricultoral  interests  of  the  country  through 
which  it  has  been  designed  to  pass.  Upon  this  subjeft 
the  following  observations  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coham,  of  Coham-house,  Black  Torrington;  and,  as 
the  general  information  they  contain  is  of  no  less  mo« 
ment  than  the  locality  of  its  bearing  on  the  subject  before 
us,  the  whole  is  most  respet^fully  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Honourable  Bonrd,  in  the  words  of  this 
spirited  improver,  and  truly  valuable  man. 

"  It  must  be  evident  to  cwcry  one  who  has  been  ac- 
quainted long  enough  with  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
capable  of  making  the  observation^  that  within  the  space 
of  25  years  last  past,  the  greater  part  of  that  traft  of 
country  wliich  is  surrounded  principally  by  the  circuitous 
course  of  the  Torri<Igc,  as  well  as  the  lands  spreading 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  that  river,  has  assumed  almost 
an  entire  new  appearance.  Instead  of  a  most  forbidding 
wiM,  and  in  a  manner  uncultivated  desert,  calculated  oi:lr 
for  the  grazing  of  lean  bullocks,  and  horses  of  the  smallest 
and  hardiest  kinds,  we  now  sec,  in  many  places,  exten- 
sive corn  nelds,  luxuriant  pastures,  and  uplands  covered 
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with  sheep.  New  enclosares  also  are  daily  making  in  the 
moorlands,  which  principally  aboimd  in  the  neighbom^ 
hood,  and  the  deq>  trenches  e?tcivated  to  form  the 
fences,  are  so  contrived  as  to  intercept  the  springs,  whkbf 
from  their  superabundance  of  water  as  well  as  from  being 
stron<;Iy  impregnated  with  iron  and  other  mineral  snb» 
stances,  have  heretofore  rendered  the  herbage  of  these 
lands  so  coarse  and  unnutritioos* 

**  This  change  it  seems  has  been  in  a  great  meastire 
brought  about  bj  a  cause,  which,  io    all   similar  sittm* 
tions,  and  under  the  like  circumstances,  most  always  pro> 
dnce  the  same  effeA.     It  unfortunately  happens,  that  no 
marl,  clay,  calcareous  earth,  or  other  fossil  numure,  has  as 
yet  been  discovered  within  this  dtstriA ;  so  that,  exclusive 
of  stall  or  stable  dung,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  ma- 
nure to  be  procured  but  what  is  brought,  and  in  some 
cases  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  sea-coa^    llie  roads 
too,    anterior  to  the  above-mentioned   period,  were  so 
narrow  and  full  of  sloughs,  that  thry  were  utterly  imper« 
vious  to  all  heavy  wheel  carriages ;  so  that  those  farmers 
who  had  spirit  enough  (and  really  some  degree  of  enter- 
prise as  well  as  perseverance  in  this  case  was  necessary) 
to  purchase  artificial  manure,  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  that  slow  and  tciiious  mode  of  fetching  it  in 
bags  on    horseback.    The   mode  alluded   to,    was  for 
farmers  living  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  lime- 
kiln to  send  out  four  pack-horses  (as  they  9re  here  called) 
with  a  servant  and  a  sa«.l Jle-horse,  four  days  in  a  week, 
and  from  this  exertion  and  parade,  he  received  home  no 
more  than  24  double  Winchester  bushels  of  lime,  a  quan- 
tity (according  to  the  usually  covenanted  allowance  of  the 
country,  40  such  bushels  for  every  acre  broke  up  for 
tillage)  little  more  than  sufficient  to  manure  half  an  acre 
of  land. 
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*^  The  removal  of  this  difficulty,  which  heretofore  b94 
ifif  pbvioMsiy  checked  the  9gricu.lturai  improvements  of 
this  vicinity,  was  reserved  for  the  enlarged  understand* 
i(ig  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  late  George  Bickford, 
^sq.  G^  D^rslufid,  who  in  an  auspicious  hour,  and  regard- 
less of  all  immediate  personal'  concern  foit  himscil^ 
^rmed  the  hardy  dc^igp  of  putting  the  highway  laws  mart 
rigidly  into  execution.  No  rn^surs  ai  the  time  could 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  copn^ry,  and  yet, 
strange  to  iniagincj  no  undertaking  w;is  ever  commcnceKi 
wkh  a  greativ  degree  of  unpopularity :  and  this  s^flivc^ 
persevering  magistrate,  in  encountering  the  avarice  of  the 
ignqrapt  farmer,  ^d  the  more  extraordinary  preju^ticei 
ff  those  who,  from  their  rank  in  life^  and  educatieoi 
ought  to  have  rendered  hipn  every  possible  assistances 
jTorced  an  everlasting  bene^t  on  his  neighbours,  in  spite 
of  themselves. 

'*  We  now  find,  therefore,  through  the  introdu£Hoi| 
of  wheel-carriages,  which  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  could 
ever  have  been  cffi'^cled  without  tirst  widening  and  ren- 
dering our  roaJs  equal  to  their  pressure,  that  the  bamc 
nuir-be;-  of  horses  (:tttl'"i:  aiudc  the  saddle-horse  before 
spoken  of,  entirely),  which  heretofore  brought  home  only 
9-1  bushels  of  lime  per  \Neck,  will  now  bring  home  60, 
with  much  greater  cascj  no  that  instead  of  half  an  acre 
and  -p^th,  ^n  acre  and  a  half  of  land  may  now  be  n'«a- 
nurcd,  at  the  sanr-o  distaiK'^,  and  within  the  same  time, 
leaving  also  the  tarnur  to  employ  Lis  team  one  day 
in  the  week  more  than  roi  merly  for  hon;o  pin  poses. 

*'  These  observaiions  also  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
be  exteuded  to  the  carriage  of  sea-sand — a  manure  which, 
when,  procured  in  any  proportional  q'lantity,  has  been 
found  on  certain  soils,  o  have  been  produiTtive  of  in- 
finitely   more    lasting     cQeds   than    lime;    and    which, 

iiirou;;h 


thfo»t'»h  the  ir^nrovemcnt  of  the  roailt,  las  of  late 
ytfirs  be»?n  brought  farther,,  *nd  in  greater  qoantitie^ 
into  tiK:  i'Ujrior  of  the  country,  than  it  was  possible  For  it 
ever  ro  have  been  brouji^ht  before.  This  manure,  taken 
up  cliiefly  for  this  district  at  Budc  in  Cornwall,  free  from 
every  charge,  except  the  mere  trouble  of  loading  it,  con- 
sists of  about  two-thirds  of  tisli-shellsy  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  granite  and  other  substances.  The  blovm  saiidf 
or  we  will  say,  that  which  has  been  driven  by  the  tide 
and  winds  farthest  in-shore,  as  being  the  lightest  and 
niost  purely  calcareous,  has  of  late  been  considered  the 
best.  The  stifTest  soils,  and  those  containing  the  greatest 
portion  of  vitriolic  acid,  both  of  which  properties  predo* 
minate  in  our  moorlands,  are  chiefly  benefited  by  this 
manure:  the  land  working  on  them  not  only  mechani- 
cally as  a  wedg*  dividing  their  clods,  but  through  the 
vitriolic  acid,  all  that  is  calcareous  of  it  is  decomposed, 
:knd  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  lime.  On  all 
light  upland  soils,  therefore,  this  manure  can  have  but 
little  effeft,  if  any  whatever ;  for  these  soils  being  too 
loose  and  friable  already,  and  being  totally  dc<?titute  also 
df  the  vitriolic  acid,  unless  indeed  an  oily  matter  be  ab^- 
torbed  from  the  sand  (of  which  some  ingenious  men  en- 
tertain an  opinion),  the  land  must  be  rather  deteriorated 
than  improved  by  its  application. 

"  But  a^  the  moorhn.ls,  that  is,  snrli  as  always  hereto- 
fore have  been  suffered  to  lie  as  waste,  still  form  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  country  we  arc  now  contemplating; 
and  as  we  have  seen  how  much  sea-sand  is  calculated  to 
improve  them;  viewing  also  the  astonishing  advantages 
which  we  have  already  derived  from  the  exertions  of  one: 
individual  in  the  improvement  of  our  roads ;  it  must  ajv^ 
pear  extraorditiiry  indeed,  to  every  stranger  who  comes 
omongst  ns,  that  liaving  the  means  in  our  power,  we  db 

B  b  4  not 


not  proceed  to  procure  this  manare  in  a  still  tnfinit^y 
greater  degree  of  abundance.  And  this  consideratioii 
leads  n%  to  ^  circumstance,  which  in  this  place  seems  tp 
claim  no  small  degree  of  attention. 

**  Some  years  since  Earl  S^nhope    cann:    intp  thin 
neighbourhood,  and  with  that  ardour  which  has  alwajf 
distinguished  that  Nobleman^  when  in  pursuit  of  anj  otv 
je£l:  ^hat  mav  teml  to  public  good,  took  a  personal  sur- 
vey wijh  two  eminent  Surveyors,  of  all  the  cpunti^  lying 
between  Budc  and  ]tlatherleigh,  in  this  county  |  and  firpm 
bis  report,  i^  seems  proved  to  a  demonstrationt  that  a 
canal,  taking  dififerent  courses  between  the  points  above- 
mentioned,  exclasively  of  all  other  advantages  always  at^ 
tending  inland  n^vigatjop,  inight  be  made  to  pay  an  in- 
^ecest  on  the  capital  e^iplpycci)  of  at  (east  10/.  per  cent. 
on  the  simple  article  of  sea-sand  I   aifd  tliis  article  ren- 
dered, at  the  remotest  distance  of  the  caQal  firom  Bude» 
one-eighth  of  the  present  price  of  carriage!    Whether 
from  an  idea  that   during  a  war,  in  which  nio^t  unfortu- 
palely  we  have  been  engaged  almost  ever  since  this  sur- 
vey was  taken,  his  Lordship  plight   think,  in  so  thinly 
ii^h^bited  a  neighbourhood,  a  sufficient  numbef  of  hamds 
could  not  be  obtained  to  perfc<Et  such  an  undertaking  ^  or 
whether  his  Lordbhip  is  engaged  fo^  the  present  in  spme 
other  enterprise  which   he  may  deem  of  greatcf  import- 
ance, ccnain  it  is,  that  this  scheme,  so  honourable  to  the 
/Jr-^t  projc^or  of  it,  and  so  pregnant  of  local  advantage, 
is  for  '«\  season  at  kast  laid  aside. 

**  How  much  therefore  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  these 
circumstances  are  not  dujy  considered  j  for,  if  his  Lord- 
ship, or  any  other  public-spirited  map,  could  be  induced 
%o  conduA  a  measure  of  this  sort,  some  thousands  of 
acr.s  would  almost  instantaneously  be  converted  into  rich 
pasture.      The   hedges  forming   the   enclosures   might, 

through 
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dbrofgfa  the  natural  sti£Fness  and  binding  quality  of  tb^ 
foilf  be  raised  to  any  height)  and  would  serve  as  &?»  ex« 
cellent  shade  and  shelter.  Perhaps  a  ten-acred  enclosure 
might  be  as  conrenient  and  proper  a  size  as  any  other^. 
The  treyiches  supplying  materials  for  the  raising  of  these 
hedges  being  cut  transversely  to  the  sloping  groundy 
vould  intercept  most  of  the  springs;  the  land  having 
been  first  pared,  burnt,  cropped  with  turnips  and  oat% 
and  sown  with  proper  grass-seeds*  being  thrown  np  into 
ridges,  consisting  of  about  40  furrows  each,  would  drain , 
itself  for  the  most  part  of  rain  or  surface  water ;  and 
where  this  cannot  well  be  done,  and  where  the  subsoil  is 
clay,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  Lambert  s  mole* 
plough,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  by  a  society  of 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Holdsworthy,  will  e& 
feAually  do  the  business.  From  these  drains  also,  ro» 
cetving-ponds  might  be  construAed  for  the  cattle  to  drink 
at,  and  which,  when  empciedi  might  serve  (the  water 
being  improved  by  stagnation)  to  irrigate  the  grounds 
beneath.  The  land  thus  enclosed — thus  sheltered — ^and 
thus  drained,  might  by  the  aid  of  sea-sand,  be  made  as 
irich,  and  as  truly  valuable  in  itself, .  as  any  land  in  the 
kingdom. 

**  To  enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  a  canal  in  a  paper 
tf  this  sort,  would  be  .sup«:rfluou8 ;  but  there  are  certain 
points  immediately  counefted  with  agriculture,  which 
cannot  well  be  passed  over.  It  has  of  late  been  most 
strenuously  recommended  by  Lord  Somervllle  and  othersy 
to  substitute,  as  much  as  possible,  the  labour  of  oxen  in 
heavy  draughts,  for  that  of  horses.  In  such  situations  at 
we  have  been  describing,  where  manure  cannot  be  obtsuned 
at  a  less  distance  than  from  10  to  15  miles,  such  a  measure 
would  be  impraAicabie*  Oxen  do  not  possett  strength 
and  agility  sufficient  fw  heavy  draughts  and  long  joufw 

nies; 


ni^;  «n«[  th«  fu-lhor  khows  from  ekpcfiencTi  %hsk  ilk 
every  journey^  hb  would  lose  consideraUy  more  ih  Pte 
growth  and  coodnton  of  the  ox>  than  he  could  poKsibly 
sa?e  to  his  pocket  from  his  not  sending  a  horse  in  its  ste<id. 
Under  auch  circumstances,  theirforey  a  regular  team^of 
I)6rMs  must  be  kept ;  and  such  team,  of  course,  ought  to 
bo  ^m{ll6y€d.  For  easy  labour  and  short  journies,  indeed, 
tjicox  may  beibund  of  service  ^  and  by  a  more  gciieral 
intrOdoAioa  of  canals,  both  of  tliese  objects  would  be 
obtamed.  Oxen  might  then  be  made  subservient  to  the 
p\npos€  of  most  conveyances;  and  as  the  necessity  of 
liteping  a  large  team  tf  horses  would  then,  in  most  cases, 
be  superseded,  a  larger  quantity  of  fodder  mijrht  be  laid 
ftp  for  oxen,  atid,  consequently,  what  is  of  intinite  im- 
portance, a  largei*  Quantity  of  food  iit.for  an  £nglishman's 
table  wouki  be  provided. 

<*  The  roads,  also,  would  be  kept  in  better  repair,  anti 
at  a  coniiderable  less  expense,  by  that  means.  All  th^ 
heavy  ar ticks  would  be  conveyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  re^iil^d,  by  Water ;  and  as  the  roads,  from  that 
instant,  would  assume  a  nt  v  characler,  so  in  proportion 
lo  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  for  the  conveyini^  of  any 
given  article,  would  the  evenness  of  the  roads  fuciiitatc  it* 
conveyance.  On  all  these  consitlcr^aions,  therefore,  whe- 
ther we  are  stiniuhtcd  by  the  benefits  which  have  already 
accrued  to  us  from  what  i>as  been  done  to  our  roads,  tlie 
prospcul  of  rendering  a  barren  traCt  of  land  fertile,  the 
lessehing  of  the  number  of  our  horses,  and  consequently 
nicreasing  our  oxen  ;  the  pleasure  of  travelling  on  good 
voads^  or  the  advantage:;  and  comforts  of  all  these  circum- 
^ances  thr()wn  together  into  one  general  point  of  view,  no 
^rson,  we  flatter  ourselves,  who  c.in  have  the  real  in- 
lereatsof  the  neighbourhood  at  heart,  and  is  not  absorbed 
vn  bis  owil  private  views,  or  led  away  by  old  narrow  pre- 
judices. 


jiidioc^  will-  IffBg  hdkate  to  throw  in  his  ^^d  to  tk  driv- 
ing of  a  canalt  with  i(8  various  branches^  through  the 
fcntre  of  the  distri^.  The  accompUslunent  of  this  ob^jeft 
•willy  in.  times  of  peace*  be  a  double*  blessiag  to  the  CMQ^ 
^ry  i  and*  io  time  of  war*  will,  in  a  tenfold  degiroiv  enable 
jts  inhabit^ts  to  meet  its  exigencies." 


The  principal  nieans  sugp^ested  by  the  eagineers  £»r 
accomplishing  thi»  undertaking,  were  those  of ,  Overcoat 
ing  the  declivities  by  rail-roads  and  double  inclined  ptenes^ 
and  after  attaining  the  sumtntt  of  particular  levels  to 
continue  them  as  such  by  the  aid  of  aqueduAs  and  toiW 
Dels,  to  a  cqnsiderable  dtatanee.  The  length  of  the  iMgheat 
leve}  of  this  canal  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  fifty  mtlesb 

Some  years  ago  a  plan  was  also  in  agitation  for  making 
a  canal  between  the  present  boatable  waters  of  the  Torw 
ridge,  at  WearrGifikrd,  through  Peters  Marland>  Sheep* 
wash,  and  Hatherleigh,  towards  Oakhampton,  where  oap 
brancK  was  proposed  to  unite  with  the  canal  now  carry« 
ipg  on  between  Crediton  and  Exeter ;  and  another  brancli 
to  conneft  with  the  Tavistock  canaK  This  measuret 
although  fondly  cherished  by  its  first  promoters,  and  many 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  is,  for  the  present,  laid  aside. 

Along  time  prior  to  this  last  projeft,  a  line  of  leve)e 
was  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  waters  of 
the  Taw  and  the  Exe  with  each  other.  The  projeAed 
lii|e  of  this  canaU  with  its  diverging  branches  betwcets 
the  Bristol  and  the  British  Channel^  appears  to- have  been 
aearly  as  follows :  beginning  at  the  bridge  of  BarnstaUei 
and  proceeding  thence  between  Pill  and  the  river  TaWf 
Bishop's  Tawticm  and  Fordigate,  and  the  Taw»  BoeTi 
Fishertoo,  Hoopor's  Grove,  Collon  and  Holston,  and  the 
Taw.  Here  the.  tjumpike-road  and  river  were  to  kavo 
been  crossed  to  Little  Wear.    The  Taw  was  then  to  havi 

been 
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hetn  repressed  to  the  west  end  of  XJmhtrltigMxiAgBf 
in  the  parish  of  Ethcrington  i  thence  along  and  on  the 
tame  side  the  Taw,  to  Wear  Marshy  to  Scoop  and  Kino* 
§or6,  hi  the  parish  of  High  Biclcmgton  ;  thence  to  Ta- 
mar<>place»  Abbot's-marshy  TidmanVford  and  Bridge* 
bouse  hrm,  to  Newmham-brldge ;  thence  crossing  the 
riTcr  bj  CoIIoton-niills,  and  crossing  the  tumpikc-road 
to  Cc^oton-barton ;  thence  crossing  the  riTer  Dare  to 
Eggsford  road)  by  the  keeper's  house ;  thence  on  to  Chen- 
son4xarton,  and  Nymet-mill,  which  river  was^  to  hare 
been  crossed  to  Bridge-towit,  in  the  parish  of  Tapford  | 
thence  re-cross  this  river  nnder  Bradford,  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  par'ish  of  Mary  Down  ;  where  a  collateral 
branch  was  proposed  to  extend  to  North  Tawton.  From 
this  point,  called  Braddeford,  to  Copplestone,  in  the  parish 
t>f  Colebrook,  was  the  proposed  summit  level  of  the 
canal,  which  was  to  have  been  formed  by  a  ttmnd  of 
three  miles  one  furlong  and  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
lipks  in  length.  Resuming  a  description  of  the  course  of 
the  canal  from  Copplestone,  it  was  proposed  to  proceed 
thence  to  Cole  ford,  Panson  under  Yeaford,  Gun  stone, 
Y CO  Town,  to  Ford  ton  ;  thence  to  Codshead -bridge,  in 
the  parish  of  Crediton,  crossing  the  turnpike  road  to  the 
river  Creedy,  which  road  again  rc-cross  to  Pynes  :  thence 
on  to  Stoke,  to  join  wiih  the  Grand  Junftion  Canal, 
which  was  proposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
county  of  Somerset,  along  the  valley  of  the  Culm  and  Exe 
to  Topsham.  Returning  b:ick  to  Pynes,  another  collateral 
braiich  was  intended  to  be  made  to  Cowley-bridge,  and 
thence  to  Exeter  quay.  A  line  was  also  projeftcd  to  have 
been  carried  from  the  north  west  end  of  the  summit  level, 
through  Winkleigh,  Bayford,  and  Torrington,  to  unite 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Torridge,  at  Wear- 
GiflFard. 

The 
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,  The  principal  potiics  on  the  sumrey  of  this  line  of  levels 
(Fitli  thi  Map  pf  the  Coumtj)^  are  a*  foUowt : 

mtlet.  for.    links.  leec 

From  A,  at  Topsham.  to  B,  at  >  _ 

^      /  ^  '?  20    6    642    rise  287 


Copplestone 

toC.^ 
at  Braddeford  .••-.•••.•«•••••••«••  j 


From  B,  at  Copplestone,  to  C,  ^    ^     ^     ^^^    ^^^^ 


From  C,  at  Braddefordi  to  D, 
at  Barnstable 

Difference  •—*•*•—— *—m*mm»—^0»—  2S 


addcford*  to  D.^ 

'  '\U    2    607    fall   Sl« 


From  this  statemdnt,  it  should  seem  that  the  low- water 
Hne^  at  Topsham  is  25  feet  higher  than  the  lovr-water 
mark  at  the  bridge  of  Barnstable.  This,  however  extras 
ordinary,  is  not  otherwise  to  be  understood  from  thr 
above  snrtement,  extracted  from  the  scale  of  levels. 

The  collateral  branches  surveyed  from  this  general  line 
•f  canal,  were.  ^^^  ^    ^^        ^^ 

From  E,  at  the  crossing  of  she  river  ?  3     ^      79    fall  S7 

Exe,  to  F,  at  Exeter  .••...••..•.•.•.•.5 
From  G,  near  Braddeford,  to  H, 

at  North  Tawton 


••••••• 


»rd,  to  H,^  8    0    739    rise  55 


The  canal  now  carrying  into  execution,  £rom  the  quay 
at  Exeter  to  Cooley-bridge,  proceeds  from  the  latter  point, 
east  of  the  church,  through  the  parish  of  Newton  iit* 
Cyres ;  and  terminates  at  the  four  mills,  in  the  parish  of 
Crediton. 

This  work  is  now  completed  as  far  as  Exweek ;  but 
ynder  the  present  arrangement,  no  very  sanguine  cxpeAa* 
tions  are  generally  entertained  of  its  being  shortly  accom- 
plished with  a  favourable  issue. 

The  canal  from  Tavistock  to  th^  Tamar^  at  the  dis- 

t«mce 
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tonce  of  ttrb  znile^  ftnd  a  half  frotA  the  forihef  places 
strikes  tlie  north  side  of  Mbonrall  Dovm ;  and  whcre^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnely  a  rich  vein,  or  lode  of  copper 
oi^e^  was  nccidentully  pierced,  and  is  supposed  to  be  thd" 
same  lode  now  working,  jtt  the  depth  of  70  fkthotns^ 
within  a  mile  of  Tavistock.  This  vein  crops  otlt  updii' 
an  east  and  west  course,  dips  to  the  nofth  about  bne  foot 
in  three,  and  varies  from  three  to  twelf e  feet  irr  thick- 
ness* The  engine  now  working"  the*  ptrmps  fol*  drainrng 
the^mine,  ha&  a  water-wheel  96  feet  in  diametef,  is  over^ 
shot,  with  buckets  four  feet  long  ;  and  from  the  cii*cum- 
stances  of*  its- situation,  its  power  maybe  augmented  from 
one-third  to  one  half,  wiienever  the  Works  may  re^ 
\qu>ire  itv 

The  course  of  the  tunnel  towards  the;  Tamar^  pow 
making  through  the  body  of  Moorwall  Down,  is  soat!h» 
a  little  westwardly.  It  is  cut  eight  feet  deep^  and  six  feet 
wide  ;  having  a  depth  of  three  feet  three  inches  of  watery 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  navigation.  The  whole  distandi 
through  the  hill  is  estimated  at  1460  fathoms,  arid  costs 
14-/.  per  fathom,  exclusive  of  the  air-shafts,  the  first  of 
which  is  sunk  at  the  distance  of  200  fathoms  from  the 
north  end  of  the  tunnel,  is  28  fathoms  deep,  and  four  feet 
in  diameter.  No.  2,  is  sunk  at  the  distance  of  500 
fathoms  from  the  first  point,  and  is  55  fathoms  deep; 
No.  3,  is  at  the  distance  of  1 100  fathoms  from  the  place  of 
bepinninp,  and  is  48  fathoms  deep.  Oh  a  part  of  xh€ 
course,  and  near  the  north  end  of  the  tunnel,  three  dis* 
rincl  bodies  of  copper  have  ^Iso  been  crossed,  as  have  also 
two  more  near  the  south  end.  Here  the  canal  cbmcs 
again  to  the  day,  at  the  head  of  a  holloW,  and  passes 
alon^  its  southern  side  for  about  Imlf  a  mile  \  and  where 
the  taaai  is  proposed  to  terminate  with  adbuble  inclined 

plane. 
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plane,  constru£bd  to  the  acclivity  of  238  feet,  that  being 
the  height  of  the  level  of  tl>e  canal>  above  the  navigation  of 
the  Tamar  river,  at  the  quays  of  Moorwallham.  A  double 
spt  of  chains  are  proposed  to  operate  from  the  incliaed 
glanes  in  drawing  the  vessels  through  the  tqnne)  i  thiac 
I^ts  are  intended  to  be  24  feet  in  leD|{th,  but  not.  ta 
exceed  the  burthen  of  two  tops  ^ch  ^  and  so  many  o£ 
them  will  be  connected  and  draws  through  the  tunnel 
tqgether,  as  is  equal  to  the  power  produced  by  the  dc* 
scending  loads  upon  tlie  inclined  pknc* 

The  canal  at.  Teigngracq,  besides  considerably,  increase' 
ing  the  export  of  pipe-clay,  answers  .a.  vqpy  good,  purpose,, 
in  supplying  water  for  irrigating  all  the  adjoining  grounds^ 
and  which  has  recently  increased  their  value  from  500/.  to 
1500/.  per  annum. 

A  project  has  been  entertained  for  making  a  canal  from 
Axraouth,  through  Chard,  to  UpiiiU,  in  Somersetshire, 
with  a  view  of  opening  a  communication  to  the  coal« 
mines  in  that  county.     It  is  probable  tliis  seho^DQ  nt^y 
be  renewed  on  the  return  of  peace*    It  would  furnish  ^ 
r^dy.  supply  of  coal,   and  be  otherwise   highl)r  advad^ 
tageous  to  the  country  through  which  it  may  pass.    Thfl 
summit  level  at  Chard,  is  about  150  feet  ab^ve  the  bed: 
qf  the  river  at  jthe  lower  Axe-bridge,    below  Colyton^ 
where  tlvs  tidal  vnxcrs  flow,   and  are  always  boatabie% 
The  length  o£  the*  valley,  between  the  lower  Axe^bridge 
and  Axmin6ter»  is  about  six  miles,  along  the  sides  of 
which  ap  easy  line  of  leveU  may  be  bad  from  Axminster 
Ip^  the  aforesaid  bridge^  the  fail  in  which  distance,  it 
estjitiated  at  about  sixty  feet. 


sfiCT. 
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SECT.  IV,— PAIRS. 

The  fiair  of  Barnstable  is  sai^posed  to  be  one  of  the  6est 
eattle-fbirs  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  held  about  the  middle 
6f  September,  when  tho^e  who  are  desirous  of  viewing  the 
aiost  perfect  of  the  breed  of  North  DcTon  cattle,  will  ne- 
ver fiiil  of  being  very  highly  gratified.  Great  Toriington» 
and  all  the  large  towns  in  the  countyi  afford  fairs  for  cat-' 
tle>  horses,  &c.  But  the  fair  of  Bampton  is  the  most  ro-^  * 
iharkable  of  all  for  sheep,  and  where  a  most  excellent  show 
h  always  to  be  met  with,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Noveow 
her. 


SECT,  v.— MARKETS* 

It  is  milch  to  be  lamented,  that  something  like  a  gelle^ 
ral  standard  of  weights  and  measures  is  not  only  establish-^ 
ed,  but  in  all  cases  striiSlIy  insisted  upon  and  enforced  by 
legislative  authority.  The  inconvenience  and  confusion 
arising  from  the  want  of  such  a  regulation,  in  carrying 
on  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  is  universally 
complained  of,  and  the  losses  to  which  the  growers  of 
agricultural  produce  are  exposed,  can  in  no  case  be  more 
vlearly  illustrated,  than  in  the  a£lual  difference  against  the 
vender,  of  seven  and  a  half  ptr  cent,  between  the  legal  and 
customary  corn  measure  at  Barnstable ;  and  there  are 
scarcely  two  market  towns  in  the  county  (Kingsbridge 
and  Modbury  ex<  epteJ)  that  buy  and  sell  by  the  legal 
standard.  Kingsbridge  affords  an  excellent  corn-market^ 
and  wlierc  the  average  prices  arc  found  generally  to  exceed 
those  of  London. 

A  custom 
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A  custom  taiversally  prevails,  of  heapbg  the  fourth 
peck)  in  measuring  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  as  the  diameter 
of  these  peck  measures  (although  of  equal  capacity)  are 
irerjr  various,  a  difference  consequently  resuks  in  the  me** 
tore  of  almost  every  farmer.  These  evils,  however,  are 
very  much  corre<fled  by  the  common  usage  of  selling  wheat 
hj  the  bag  of  what  is  called  two  busdels  ^  and  as  that  bag 
must  weigh  seven  score,  this  grain  is,  in  cSe£X,  sold  by 
weight,  in  most  of  tlie  markets  in  the  county.  This  is 
tkH  to  generally  the  case  with  regard  to  oats  or  barley,  al- 
though the  language  of  the  farmers  on  these  subjects,  is 
more  frequently  in  reference  to  a  bushel  of  barley  of  6fty 
poundau  or  of  oats  of  forty  pounds,  than  uf  mere  quanaty 
or  bulk,  without  attaching  any  specific  weight  to  ascertain 
its  quality.  The  butter  weight,  with  few  exceptions,  through 
the  county,  is  18oz.  to  the  lb* 
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The  finest  and  most  valuable  itianufaAures  of  this  dls« 
triA,  are  said  of  late  years  to  have  gone  very  much  to  de« 
cay.  Those  formerly  carried  on  at  North  and  South  Mol« 
Ion,  consisted  chiefly  of  duroys,  serges,  and  other  light 
cloths,  the  making  of  which  has  been  very  much  affeAed 
by  the  war,  but  on  its  termination,  and  when  the  former 
markets  are  again  accessible,  which  were  chiefly  in  tht 
Mediterranean,  and  through  the  Levant,  this  branch  o£ 
manufafhire  may  again  flourish.  The  manufa£hire,  at 
present,  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  making  of  a 
fcw  long  ells  for  the  East  India  trade. 

pETOfvO  c  c  The 


The  staple  manttfafhire  at  Barnstable  was  that  of  bakes, 
spotted  and  piain.  This  also  has  been  much  afiefied  from 
the  same  cause,  but  will  most  likely  recover  on  the  return 
dF  peace.  A  manufai£hipe  of  coarse  beaver  and  other  cloths 
is  in  some  measure  substituted  in  their  place.  These  are 
fidished  at  home,  but  sent  to  be  dyed  in  Exeter,  and  are 
chiefly  wrought  for  the  supply  of  the  slopshops  at^Plf» 
ittiouth.  Some  druggets  are  also  made,  and  died  scarlet» 
ibr  the  East  Indies.  The  potteries  of  Bnmstable, .  which 
consist  of  coarse  ware  for  dairy  and  kitchen  uset  an  said 
to  be  considerably  increasing. 

The  manufaAures  of  Bideford  differ  in  no  material  de- 
gree from  those  of  Barnstable,  unless  the  business  of  ship* 
building  may  be  admitted  as  a  manufacture,  and  which  m 
the  former  place- has  lately  been  carried  on  to  »  consider* 
able  extent,  insomuch  that  within  these  two  last  years^  se* 
veral  sloops  of  war,  a  frigate,  and  a  fireship,  have  either 
been  built,  or  are  now  upon  the  stocks.  The  potteries 
are  much  the  same  as  those  noticed  at  Barnstable,  and 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  ware  for  exportation  coastways. 

DISTRICT  II. 

It  has  been  before  noticed,  that  a  part  of  the  commons 
^f  Great  Torrington  had  been  granted  to  sonic  gentle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  woollen  manufnc- 
tory.  Tlic  failure  of  the  first  adveuturcrs  on  this  occasion 
did  not  deter  others  from  cmbarkhig  in  the  same  business, 
whom  we  are  told  profited  so  far  as  to  make  very  hand- 
some fortunes.  The  cloths  made  here,  were  woollens 
adapted  for  the  East-India  market,  and  the  Levant  trade, 
which  latter,  from  causes  well  known,  are  gone  consider* 
ably  to  decay,  but  the  gloving  business  which  has  succeed- 
ed, has  rurnjshed  means  of  employment  to  many,  who 

otherwise 
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otherwise  would  have  become  extremely  burthensome  to 
the  town. 

The  woolcombmg  business  was  formerly  carried  on  to 
a  tonsidetable  extent  at  Churoleigh,  but  from  the  failure 
of  the  dnrant  and  other  manufaftures,  at  North  and  South 
Molton,  and  other  places  in  the  county,  that  business  has 
Tanished;  and  as  no  other  manufacturing  employment 
has  succeeded,  the  parochial  burthens  on  account  of  the 
poor,  have  considerably  increased.  About  IS  years  since, 
SOO  woolcombers  met  with  constant  employment  in  thk 
town,  but  the  utmost  that  were  numbered  in  August  fant, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  eight.  It  is  supposef)  that 
one  woolcomber  would  prepare  wool  for  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  eight  spinners.  The  decrease  in  the  manu« 
£ifture  of  sandfords  and  long  eHs,  has  much  affeAdId  the 
prosperity  of  Tiverton  and  Bampton ;  but  this,  to  »  certain 
extent,  has  been  rej^ced  by  the  cassimere  and  s^rgfc  ma- 
nufafture  in  those  places."  Tiverton,  perhaps,  does  not  so 
sensibly  experience  the  inconvenience  of  this  failure,  as 
many  other  towns  in  that  part  of  the  county,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  respedabie  and  independent  families 
who  make  it  their  place  of  residence,  and  form  as  highly 
improved  a  society,  as  is  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  a 
town  of  the  same  extent  in  the  united  kingdom. 

DISTJilCT   III.  ^ 

The  small  portion  of  manufa<£bires  which  were  c^ied 
on  in  this  district,  seem  to  have  shared  in  commoiii  the 
check  communicated  by  the  war. 
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DISTRICT  IV. 

The  great  naVal  arsenal  at  Plymouth,  lying  within  tlii< 
distriA,  was  established  in  the  year  1691  •  it  constitutes 
a  seat  of  considerable  .manufaAurc  in  iroD,  cordage,  and 
whatever  vdates  (sail-cloth  excepted)  to  the  demand  of  the. 
Royal  Dock-Yard.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
ordinary,  from  the  best  information  the  Surveyor  was  able 
to  procure,  with  the  respe£tive  annual  earnings  of  each 
class,  is  stated  as  un^cr ; 

.  Number  Annual 

Oceopitions^  in  each  Amount 

£mplo3rcd.  of  Waget. 

Shipwrights  ••••«..m-«.«.  l^OTo  ;^«91,9S5  14     6 

Caulkers  •••••••^^••••••m**     103  ••••    9,414  €  li 

Joiners  .•.^..^..••••..•..^..       76  ....     5,989  15-    S 

House  carpenters  ••••—•      93  ••••    6,825  17    7 

2)DlltllS  ••••^•^••••••••••M***     2fm^  —»*   14,7od      o      1 

Masons  ^...^........m..^*  11  •-•  952  1  O 

Bricklayers  •^..•...^..•..  26  *.^  2,232  18  8 

Sail-makers  ....• .«•••  61  •—  4,446  IS  1 

Riggers  183  ..•.  6,r>D0  8  4 

Riggers' labourers ......  133  ....  4,565  10  9 

Scavelmen 106  ....  6,50*8  19  S 

Labourer?  452  ....  19/288  0  2 

Quarter  boys 13  ....  369  15  2' 

Oakum  bovs  32  ....  (>i)2  0  & 

Pitch-heatcrs 1  ....  IGl  19  ^ 

Block-makers   V  ....  248  4  7 

Sawyers 156  ....  8,968  15  11 

Braziers 1   ....  112  11  1 


Carry  forward        Vi,6b5     ;^.  183,94^9     5     2 


Plumbers 
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Brought  forward  2,885 

£^ 

i  83,948 

5 

2 

Phjmbers 

S 

■••• 

317 

14 

9 

LfOcksmiths  •mm— •• 

3 
4 

•••• 

184 
^3 

2 
10 

4 

Wheelwrights  •••— .-m. 

2 

^^ODOvT     ••••••••••••••••*••«•• 

1 

•«•• 

56 

15 

0 

Bricklavcrs*  labourers 

10 

•••• 

446 

0 

4 

Cabin  keepers  to    1 
shipwrights  •••,   J 

8 

•••• 

728 

3 

1 

Ditto  to  caulkers   •— •• 

1 

•••• 

90 

14 

8 

v^rvers  •••••%•••••••••••••••• 

« 

*•»• 

7« 

17 

0 

Bv  the  teams    •••.•••.•••• 

24 
2741 

• 

6,0U 

4 

s 

^■^   J         ^••^#       «^^VBAb«1P                »•••••••"••• 

Total  ..•-..^ 

191.153 

16 

9 

989 


Paidtotaperanaiated  penontperami.     No.      Average. 

To  nntttermen  from  £.M  to  887  .,./..,    ^    ^  ^ .  ^.^    ^    ^ 

Shipwrigto  ami  caulkwry      SO  to  94  3  -      . 

To  jcrinen,  wbeelwrigUu,  block- 

makers,    plumber.,    brazier^  j^  ^^      «)    O    O  *  i,140t    0    0 

locksmiths,  armourers,  ^isl-ma^ 

kers,  ind  fupe*maker»,  ^ 

'i'o  housocarpcnrers,  snttfis, 

bricklayers,    rig^n-w,    ^nJ 

sawyers,  15  to  iX") 

To  pitch-heaters,  brirVlaycrs' 

labourers,  scavclmen,    r:,'^- 

gen*  labourers,  and  yard 

labourers,  10  to  15 

To  seamen  of  the  onllnaiy,  10 

To  foreman  assidtant,  40 


\. 

.?k 

<» 

17  AO 

P 

l.'JW    .0 

e 

9 

12  10 

0 

862  10 

0 

3 

JO    0 

0 

SO    0 

0 

1 

40    0 

0 

40    0 

0 

Total  3b(»  iC*'/)<Q  .10    0 

At  Tavistock,  -an  iron  foundery  and  cutlery  have  been 
.established  upon  a  large  scale,  and  great  expcifbtions  are 
indulged,  of  their  fully  answering  the  objeAs  of  their  in* 
sdtutioQ.    At  Modbury  and  Kingsbridgei  the  manufao- 

c  c  3  turcs 
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tures  chiefly  consist  of  light  goods  made  for  the*East*India 
Company.  The  making  business  is  carried  on  to  s  coti- 
sidenble  extent  at  the  latter  place  ;  the  malt  being  ge- 
nerally shipped  to  Plymouth,  Bristol,  .ind  LiverpooL  The 
cider  shipped  at  Salcombe,  in  the  Kingsbridge  inlet,  f(V 
the  year  1805,  has  already  been  stated  at  about  700  hogs» 
heads ;  a  quantity  scarcely  equal  to-  half  of  what  has  been 
frequently  known  to  have  been  sent  annually  from  the 
same  place. 

The  brewing  of  a  liquor  called  white  ale,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge  i 
its  preparation,  as  far  as  could  be  learnt  by  the  Surveyor, 
is  '20  gallons  of  malt  mabhed  with  the  same  quantity  of 
boiling  water ;  after  standing  the  usual  time,  the  wort  is 
drawn  oflF,  when  six  eggs,  four  pounds  of  flour,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  salt,  and  a  quart  of  grouty  are  heat  up  toge* 
ther,  and  mixed  with  this  quantity  of  wort,  which,  ther 
standing  twelve  hours  is  put  inro  a  cask,  and  is  ready  for 
cse  the  following  day.  This  beverage  possesses  a  very  in- 
toxicating quality,  and  is  much  admired  by  those  who 
dri/ik  not  to  quench  thirst  only,  A  mystery  I'i.;ngs  over  the 
ingredient  called  grouty  and  the  secret  is  said  to  be  confined 
to  one  family  in  the  distrift  only.  No  difficr  ry  however 
could  arise  in  ascertaining  Its  con^joiicat  p..jts,  by  sub- 
mitting a  certain  portion  of  it  to  the  test  of  a  chemical 
examination.  That  this  liquor  is  of  considerable  antiquity 
is  plain,  from  the  terrier  of  the  advowson  of  Dodbrook, 
and  which  expressly  calls  for  the  tithe  of  white  ale.  The 
present  worthy  incumbent  commutes  this  claim,  for  half  a 
guinea  annually  from  each  house  in  the  parish  where  this 
^cient  beverage  is  retailed. 

The  serge  manufa£lure  at  Totness,  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  weaving  department  by  women.      The  spinning  is 
performed  by  machinery,  in  the  manner  of  spinning  cot- 
ton. 
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ton.  This  town  is  situated  at  the  head. of  the  marine  na- 
vigadon  of  the  Oarr  river.  Here  the  ordinary  flaw  of 
the  spring  tide<;,  ndmirs  vessels  of  30  or  40  tons  burthen. 
About  a  mile  abore  the  bridge  (where  the  ordinary  flow 
of  the  spring  tides  is  about  eight  feet),  4  salmon  weir  it' 
extended  directly  across  the  river,  and  consequently  pre*, 
wnts  any  farther  navigation  upwards^ )  but  were  this  not* 
the  case,  the  acclivity  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  itt< 
rocky  irregularities,  would  nearly  have  terminated  the 
boatable  waters  at  the  same  point.  At  this  dam,  or  weir, 
a  powerful  mill-race  is  taken  up  to  serve  a  corn  and  full- 
ing oiUU  which  is  situated  a  Uttle  above  the  bridge  at  Tot- 
itos.  This  mill  is  constantly  employed  in  washing  an4 
fiilHng  the  pieces  composing  the  principd  manufailure  of 
die  town,  and  which  is  now  considered  to  be  raiher  mk 
the  increase  than  other-wise.  The  com^miil  is  a  valuable 
aoquisttioB  to  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  t 

:  -The  mamifadhires  at  Ashburton  may  be  stated  to  differ 
in  no  material  respe£t  from  those  of  Totness :  at  this  .time 
there  is  ccrtnnnly  much  adbvity  among,  them.  Exclusive 
of  similir  uianufii£tures,'  which  were  carried  OD  some  yeart 
since  at  Newton-Bushel,  the  Newfoundland  trade  alsQ 
flourished  there.  These  have  both  met  with  a  consider^ 
aUe  check  from  the  wart  bin  sanguine  hopes  are  entexw 
tained  thsit  they  will. both  be  renewed  to  their  former  ex4. 
tent  on  the  return  of  peace. 

.  y 

ft 

DISTRICT  y. 

i  The  coarse  woollen  serges  manufaAured  at  Moreton* 
Hempstead  and  Cha^ford,  are  generally  sent  to  Exeter, 
where  such  as  may  be  destined  for  the  Mediterranean  mar* 
kets  are  dyed,  and  the  others  sent  forward  to  I^ondon,  for 
rtie  use  of  the  £ast4xidia  Company.     A  wooUen  £ic^ory, 

c  c  4>  upon 
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upon  a  large  scale,  is  seated  on  the  river  Teign,  in  the 
parish  of  Cha;;ford,  and  supplied  with  a  water-power  at 
all  times  a  nply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  its  institution. 
A  forge  for  working  up  old  iron  has  recently  been  csta* 
blished  in  tiie  parish  of  Ashton.  The  bellows,  ham- 
mers, rollers,  and  all  its  apparatus,  are  worked  by  water, 
the  regularity  of  which  motion  enables  the  respe£tiTC 
operations  to  be  performed  extremely  well.  ' 

DISTRICT  ri. 

The  prindpal  manufactures  of  this  district,  differ  m, 
no  very  material  degree  from  those  already  noticed.  A 
complaint,  however,  was  sometimes  heard  among  the 
manufaAurers  of  long  ells,  on  account  of  the  reduflion 
of  2/.  6^.  per  piece,  by  the  East*India  Company,  u{xm 
the  price  which  they  purchased  at,  last  year.  'Thb  is  re* 
garded  by  ;nany  as  a  considerable  grievance,  there  being 
no  abatement  in  the  price  of  wool,  or  in  the  expense  of 
manufacture.  The  very  reverse  of  an  injury  accruing  to 
the  manufafturers  from  this  arrangemTut  is  very  easy  to 
show.  On  the  former  plan,  the  manufaClurers  sent  their 
woollens  to  factors  in  London,  who,  for  obvious  reasons, 
were  ever  anxious  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  goods  on 
hand,  and  frequently,  on  the  aggregate,  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  pieces.  The  annual  purchases  being  made  at 
difl'crcnt  periods  by  the  East-India  Company,  a  vast  num- 
ber were  rrill  left  in  the  hands  of  the  factors,  to  supply 
the  deir.'jnti  tor  the  following  year.  This  stock  seldom 
averaged  less  than  200,000  pieces,  and  equalling  in  value 
the  important  sum  of  300,000/.  The  faftors  accommo* 
dated  the  manufadurers  with  about  two-thirds  of  this 
value,  charging  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  advances, 
and  which,  by  making  out  their  accoimts  twice  in  the 

year 
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ye»f  made  the  interest  amount  to  about  5 (per  cent. 
ThiSy  with  other  chaises,  equalled  about  six  per  cent* 
and  continued  a  burthen  on  the  tradesmen  for  little  short 
of  eighteen  months,  before  farther  sales  were  made,  ^uki 
the  advances  balanced ;  add  to  which,  the  damage  tui- 
taiDcd  by  the  manufa&urer  on  his  goods  thus  warehoused^ 
by  moths,  &c. 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  £ast-InJia  Compan|f 
is  commercial,  liberal  and  dircA:  samples  are  exhibited  bf 
the  respc^kive  maTmfaAurers,  and  the  Ctnnpony  agree  for 
a  certain  number  of  pieces:  such  as  are  approved  of,  to 
be  delivered  at  the  India  House  (not  through  a  factor)  ai 
different  periods,  and  to  be  paid  for  imniediatcly  on 
delivery.  By  this  arrangement,  the  manufa&urer  saves 
the  interest  of  money  advanced  to  him  on  his  unsold 
{oods  i  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  conunission,  ware* 
house^rent,  douceurs  to  the  attendants  \  from  any  injurj 
accruing  to  his  goods  by  moths,  damps,  ice.  and  dire^Uy 

lo  .charges  amounting  ito  about  3/.  per  piece,  as  under, 

J.  I 

Commission,  2  -^  per  cent,  on  a  long  ell,  value  33  j.    0  10 

Vi^arehause-room,  one  penny  per  piece ;   and  \ 

douceurs  to  attendants,  about  1|J.  per  pieced  0    2| 
more  ^ 

Interest  of  money  advanced  upon  the  unsold  -x 

goods,  averaged  from  the  annual  supplies  and  /•    2     0 
shipments  made  by  the  £asi-InJia  Company   3  ■ 

By  this  arrangement,  the  manufaftnrer  is  placcJ  upon 
certain  ground :  he  works  by  contraft,  has  no  need  of  a 
large  stock  of  goods  in  han  J  to  eat  up  (he  interest  of  his 
capital,  or  to  tempt  him  into  mercantile  spoculations, 
with  which  he  ought  to  have  no  concern,  and  which  sel* 
dom  fails  to  end  ia  the  ruin  of  all  such  people. 

.       .  DISTJUCT 
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On  a  doe  examinatioB  of  the  manufactures  of  this  dis- 
friAi  the  long  dls  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  consi- 
derable.  The  making  of  bone  lace  occupies  a  large  part 
of  the,  time  the  females  in  the  lower  class  of  lifs  (whether 
in  town  or  in  the  country)  can  conveniently  spare  from 
dieir  other  concemr.  It  is  doubtless  a  suitable  employ* 
itient  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  rustic  female ;  and  wo 
long  as  the  superior  orders  in  society  supply  a  market  for 
Aich  articlesi  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  gene- 
rally understood  and  resorted  to,  as  a  means  of  employ-' 
ment  for  the  females  in  the  north  and  western  parts  of 
Ihe  county. 

A  few  words  more  on  the  subjeA  of  km;  ells,  will 
nearly  close  our  obserratioos  on  the  manufaAures  of  De» 
^lonshire.  The  plan  at  present  pursued  by  the  East^India 
Company^  however  liberal,  and,  in  a  national  pe'fOt  of 
view,  most  highly  to  their  honoi:r,  will  ultimately,  as. 
far  as  it  goes,  prove  injurious  to  the  Company  ITiesc 
woollens,  as  formerly  manufafturcd,  were  often  :ejefted 
in  the  markets  in  India ;  anJ  many  thousai.d  pieces  were 
returned  to  Europe,  unJ  thrown  upon  th^^  tradesmen's 
hands.  To  remedy  these  complaints,  as  to  the  thinness 
and  bddness  of  the  web,  the  Company  have  ordered  that 
every  piece  of  long  ells,  as  stripes,  shall  weigh  12  lbs.  and 
so  ia  proportion  tor  greens  and  reds.  The  mani:fadturer, 
to  meet  this  order,  works  the  goods  in  a  coarser  pitch> 
and  shoots  abb  of  an  inferior  quality  j — will  not  this  be 
attended  with  a  similar  result  whiqh  die  specific  weight 
was  intended  to  remedy  ?  and  must  it  not,  in  its  conse- 
quences, tend  to  expel  this  important  fabric  altogether 
from  out  of  the  markets  in  India  ?  Would  it  not,  there* 

fore^ 
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fttt^  be  advisable  for  the  East  India  Company  to  regulate 
(hrir  purchaies  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  piece  should 
consist  of  a  specific  number  of  bars,  each  bar- to  be  feitf 
threads,  to  be  full  29  yards  In  length,  and  to  bembfc^^  to 
dUi-same  regulations  and  inspe^lion  as  in  Yorkshire^  liotb 
with  respeA  to  the  fineness  and  closeness  of  the  web? 
A  stripe  that  measures  S 1  inches,  when  dressed  for  do^ 
Uyery  in  London,  should  be  laid  in  the  war  ping-bars  full 
il9](ards,  and  contain  14<40  threads ;  greens,  to.hbvethe 
^smt  tcYigth  of  warp,  should  contain  1^20  threads  i  reds^. 
'the  same  length,  with  124^0  threads. 


m   • 


SBCT.  VJI. — COMMERCE* 

I 
MSTfilCT  I.  s 

The  town  of  Bideford  and  that  of  Appledorc,  which 
are  both  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Torridge,  had 
fOt^c  years  ago  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  Virginia 
ai^  Newfoundland  trade,  at  which  time  the  po)}ulatiof|- 
was  more  considerable,  and  accompanied  wit]^  a.  bf 
greater  appearance  of  prosperity  and  wealth  than  ia  ohr 
scrvable  in  eithenof  these  places  at  this  time.  In  t]^  ''^Sft 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  port  of  Barnstable  is  .said  to  Mve 
fi^pished  a  larger  quota  rof  shipping  for  the  national  d^^ 
tenet  than  the  city  of  Bdstol ;  how  comes  it  tfient  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century^  that  the  ship^*  tonns)gtf 
and  men  and  boys,  employed  in  the  port  of  Barnstable 
and  its  dependendeS|  and  Bristolj  should  stand  thus  i 


» ■     •• 


Barnstable 


Shipt.  Toot. 

Barnstable  65   measorlng  4,896   cmplDTbgSOl 

Kdrford.ind»dingVj        do.       4.960        do.       S69 

Apfiedorc  3 

Dfiracombe  60        do.       S,OBS        do.       MS 


Total  196  12,944  775 

Bristol  206  30,125  1,894 


Difiorence      10  17,181  1,119 


An  astonishing  increase  in  the  one,  and  a  most  unac* 
conntable  diminution  in  the  other.  It  will  not  be  con« 
tended  that  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge  combined,  head 
into  a  country  equally  rich,  fruit  ftil,  or  populoTis  -rith  that 
which  surrounds,  or  is  otherwise*  dependent  en  the  city  of 
Bristol,  for  affording  agricultural  or  manufadlured  pro- 
duce, or  demanding  foreign  or  domestic  supplies.  Still 
a  most  alarming  disproportion  exists  ii>  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  these  places ;  the  principal  cause  of  which,  om 
a  due  investigation,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  gradual 
silting  up,  and  consequent  decay  of  the  channel  produced 
by  the  combined  strength  of  the  1  aw  and  Torridge  rivers. 
To  what  farther  extent  this  mischief  may  be  permitted  to 
go,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  from  the  cursory  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  spot,  the  Author  of  this  Report  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  good  and  effe£hial  means  may 
yet  be  devised,  not  only  to  prevent  the  harbours  of  Bam« 
stable  and  Bideford  from  going  entirely  to  decay,  but  also 
to  render  the  access  to  them  infinitely  more  certain,  safe, 
and  pra£Hcable  than  it  is  at  present,  even  in  the  day  time, 
at  the  top  of  the  tide  and  over  their  tremendous  bar. 


MSTRICT 
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DISTRICT  21. 

The  small  portion  of  maritime  commerce  carried  on  at 
Qovella  and  Hartland,  may  be  referred  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  in  the  district  of  North  Devon. 

DISTRICT  IV. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  Dart»  forms  one  of  the  best 
harbours  for  its  size  in  the  West  of  England.  There  Is 
seldom  a  iess  depth  than  hx>m  ten  to  twelve  fathoms^  at 
low  water,  and  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  spring-tiJes  is 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet ;  formerlyi  and  before  the 
late  Pr/T.cli  war,  the  ships  employed  in  the  Newfound- 
land uade  from  this  river,  amounted  to  120,  averaging 
about  85  tonii  each  ;  at  this  time  there  are  not  more  than 
SO  of  100  tons  each.  The  number  of  registered  ships  be- 
longing to  this  port,  and  the  port  of  Plymouth,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  ccutiury,  were  as  follows : 

Ship*.  Tom.  ^SjilT* 

Dartmouth    SSO    measuring  12,409   navigated  by  1,144 
Plymouth      245  do.       15,574  do.  1,105 

Total    475  27,983  2,249 


Assuming  that  the  respeAivc  cre^is  belonged  to  tht 
places  where  the  ships  were  registered,  it  would  add  so 
much  more  to  the  population  of  the  distriA }  but  as  thest 
persons  neither  reside,  or  seek  their  living  on  shore,  it 
would  be  presumed  as  improper  to  cLiss  them  with  the 
Indent  inhabitants.  The  chief  supply  of  foreign  pro* 
duce  b  tiow  brought  here  from  London.  Sea-coiA  is  the 
most  general  fuel  in  all  the  large  towns.  This  b  sup- 
'[plicd  from  Sundfflaadj  Newcastle,  and  Walcn  at  abovt 

40/. 
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40/.  the  chaldron,  of  18  double  Winchester  heaped  tnti* 
tures.  Barle^i  wheats 'ahd  malty  are  shipped  coastwajs 
from  this  river,  and  occasionally  when  the  ports  are  opes 
fbr  exportation.  The  average  shipment  of  cld(h-,  for  the 
la^t  five  years,  has  been  2,639  hogsheads  annually.  Much 
employment  offers  to  the  labouring  da^  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  along  the  river  Dart,  in  navigating  the  shallops,  by 
the  men ;  and  to  the  womTen  and  children,  in  gathering 
cockles,  and  muscles,. at  low-water;  by  these  means  they 
earn  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  in  truth  do  very  welL 

^/£^rj^.---Brixham,  which  is  a  dependency  of  the  port 
of  Dartmouth,  has  no  less  than  100  sail  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries.  These  boats  are  built  much  larger 
than  formerly,  on  account  of  their  finding  a  number  of 
freights,  during  the  Summer  months,  in  the  culm  trade. 
They  now  average  a  burthen  of  about  80  quarters  of 
culm,  each  quarter  containing  16  heaped  Winchester 
bushels.  Their  principal  fish-markets  are  London,  Bathg 
and  Bristol ;  but  when  the  overflow  (which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  summer  season),  is  likely  to  occasion  a  glut, 
the  whiting,  flounders,  thombacks,  gurnet,  i^c  are  first 
cleaned,  and  well  washed  in  salt-water  j  ant!  afterwards 
gently  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Thus  prepared,  they 
make  an  excellent  relish ;  are  called  buckhorn,  and 
always  in  demand  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  in  war,  and 
along  the  French  coast  in  the  time  of  peace ;  selling, 
generally  from  10/.  to  16/.  per  hundred  fish,  according 
CO  their  size  and  quality. 

•  There  are  no  cloth,  or  other-  manufcftures  of  note, 
at  Brrxhc-un,  King's- wear,  or  Dartmouth,  if  we  except, 
in  the  latter  porr,  the  bi  siness  of  ship-building :  here 
36  and  40  gun  inmates  are  frequently  tetfl  on  on  the 

stocks^ 


comcraeii 


ttocksf  or  on  thieir  way  to  Plymonthy  to  be  equipped  for 
These,  with  many  other  smaller  public  and  priTatt 
(Isy  occanon  much  employment,  and  create  a  cooii* 
derable  expenditure  of  timber,  the  supply  of  which  it 
derived  from  the  places  before  noticed. 


D18TM1CT  VI. 


The  exports  from  the  port  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  I8OO9 
were^ 

ToPortugal  8,988  J5?^^^  at  12  each,  value  23,304    3  8 
ToGuemsey   IM      do.         do.  do.        208    0  0 


Total    9,126      do. 


;^.  23,512    3  9 


In  the  yeiu*  1805, 

ToPortugal  17,548  do. 

To  Russia      4,631  do. 

To  Prussia     1,573  do. 

To  Guernsey    625  do. 

Total    24,377     do. 


do* 

r 

do. 

£4,302 

0  0 

do. 

do. 

8,29« 

0  0 

do. 

do.. 

3,109 

0  0 

do. 

do. 

.8J» 

18  0 

Difference,  forming  an  ^ 
increase    since    the  \  15,251  pi^cH 
year  1800,  V 


;f.66,559  :8  0 


jf.  43,047  14  4 


In  the  year  1300,  there  was  pipe  or  potter's  clay,  sent 

coastways  to  •tliQ  amount  of 

Ton».     cwt. 
15,252  10 

In  the  year  1805,  do.        doi         '  17,138  .0 


Increased  export  of  this  article  since  the  1 

t.     •      •        r    1  .  r       lf885   10 

begmmng  of  the  present  century,  j  •       ' 


Whence 
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Whence  it  tppears,  that  notwithstanding  the  renewrf 
«nd  continaance  of  the  war,  an  increased  demand  lor 
these  articles  has  taken  place  as  above  ;  and  which  nuist 
certainly  serve  very  much  to  qualify,  the  incessant  damonr 
of  the  loss  of  trade,  and  consequent  decay  of  the  mann* 
£i£hire$  in  this  county.  The  supply  of  woollens  to  the 
East-India  Company  is  permanent,  whether  the  country 
is  in  peace  or  at  war ;  during  which  latter  period,  by  the 
waggonsy  and  through  the  canals  to  London.  Althongh 
the  increased  exports  of  potter's  clay  is  much  to  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  safety  and  facility  of  shipment  afforded  by 
the  convenience  of  the  canal,  and  warehouses  constni&ed 
at^Teigngrace,  by  Mr.  Templar,  still  an  excess  of  export,  to 
theamount  stated,  shows  that  the  potteries  in  StaffbrdshirCy 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  this  clay  is 
conveyed  from  Tcignmouth,  have  found  that  quantity 
proportionably  increased  during  the  same  time.  The 
number  of  registered  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Exeter,  in  the  year  1801,  were  168,  measuring  19,522 
tons,  and  navigated  by  919  men  and  boys. 


SECT.  Tin.— POPULATION. 
DISTRICT  I, 

The  population  of  this  distrift,  from  the  enumeratioi* 
made  under  the  Aft  of  the  4 1st  of  His  present  Majesty, 
appears  to  be  as  follows : 
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Karnes  of  Parishes. 


Brou^^ht  forward, 
41.  Molland  Bouc- 

ceaux, 
49.  Marti  nhoe, 

43.  Morthoc, 

44.  Marwood, 

45.  Northam, 

46.  Newton  Trj^cy, 

47.  North  Molten, 

48.  P:.rracombe, 

49.  Fiiion, 

50.  Sattcrlcigh, 

51.  South  MoltODy 
53.  Swimbridgc, 
53.  Ftoke  Rivers, 
54l  Sherwell, 

55.  Twitching, 

56.  Tawstock, 

57.  Trentishoe, 

58.  Wear  GliFard, 

59.  Wc^t  Leigh, 

60.  West  Anstey, 

61.  West  Buckland, 
C2.  We.^t  Down, 
€X  WarkU'i^^h, 

f)4.  Yarnescombe, 
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drcin. 
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ployed  on  thip-loard,  5    ' ' 
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POPULATION.  €0^ 

Vrom  this  statement  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  this 
cKstrift,  7183  houses,  in  which  are  now  living  7825  fii- 
xnilies,  and  consequently  G42  houses  double  tenanted ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  401  houses  vacant,  the 
greater  part  of  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation,  or  utter  ruin ;  or  from  other  causes,  equally 
dependent  on  the  proprietors,  without  any  inhabitants  at 
;dl.  The  universal  prevalence  of  cob,  or  mud  wallsy  will 
serve  in  a  great  measure  to  account  for  the  untenantable 
state  of  many  buildings,  and  for  the  general  air  of 
wretchedness  and  misery  so  often  met  with  in  the  villages^ 
and  detached  groups  of  houses  throughout  the  distrift. 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  negligence  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  estates,  and  the  indifference  but  too  fix* 
quently  shown  by  the  proprietors,  in  preserving  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cottages  on  their  est;ite$  for  the  gccon).-  ^ 
modation  of  labourers* 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  which  combine  in  pro« 
ducing  the  amount  stated  in  the  third  column  of  the  aboiv 
table,  the  assigning  a  place  to  it  here,  will  probably  tend  ^ 
to  direA  the  attention  of  gentlemen,  into  ^hose  hands 
this  Report  may  chance  to  fall,  to  look  a  little  farther  into 
the  subjeA,  and  see  to  what  extent  the  evil  now  com- 
plained of,  and  shewn  so  fully  to  exist,  may  be  capable  of 
remedy.  The  numbers  employed  in  the  labours  of  agr)-;- 
cultyre  through  the  district,  when  compared  with  tl^e 
inanuFa£lurers,  mechanics,  and  those  employed  oq  shipt^ 
board,  show,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  working 
^lass  of  the  community  are  engaged  in  rural  labours ; 
und  that  the  distriA,  striftly  speaking,  is  an  agricultural 
one :  but  even  the  combined  numbers  of  ail  the  working^* 
class,  appear  greatly  short  of  the  inefficient  members  of 
Che  community,  at  leasf  for  corporeal  exertion  ^  and  in 
wliich  numlber  must  necessarily  be  included;  infants,  in« 
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firm  and  debilitated  persons.  The  total  shews  a  poptda^ 
tion  of  39,826  souls,  and  averaging,  according  to  a  cal- 
culation made  by  throwing  the  distrift  into  eleven  rcft- 
angular  figures,  and  casting  their  contents  (from  the  scale 
of  the  Map  annexed),  to  229,550  acres,  equal  to  about 
^59  square  miles,  and  giving  rather  less  than  110  inhabi- 
tants to  each  square,  or  about  l^  souls  to  each  80  acres. 
The  775  persons  belonging  to  this  distrift,  but  employe^ 
oh  ship-board,  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

Healthiness  of  the  District, — From  the  best  information 
obtained  of  the  salubrity  of  this  districl:,  $corbutic  com- 
plaints are  hot  found  so  common  as  there  will  be  occasion 
to  notice  in  other  parts  of  the  county  \  asthmatic  and 
consumptive  cases  ;ire  equally  rare  \  and  notwithstanding 
that  rheumatisms  are  found  very  often  to  embitter  and 
hasten  the  close  of  the  peasant's  life,  that  class  of  people 
fure  generally  stated  to  arrive  here  at  a  sound  and  hearty 
old  age. 

Foody  andMcde  of  Living, — Their  common  food  i$  wheat 
and  barley  bread,  occasionally  varied  with  potatoes, 
obtained  from  their  employers,  in  the  manner  before 
noticed.  Their  drink,  cicier,  or  a  light  malt  beverage, 
given  them  from  one  to  three  pints  per  day ;  and  con- 
tinued, whether  at  stated  day-labour  or  working  by  con- 
tract on  their  own  account. 
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-    Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  pbpuladdn  o£  the  several  towns 
and  parishes  iii  this  distri£{. 


*  I  * 


Karnes  of  Parishei. 


Hgusca. 


I.  Ashreig^jy, 
'J.  Asliton; 

3.  Black  Torringtbn, 

4.  DuckUiid  Brewer, 

5.  — —  Filleigh 
i;.  Beaford, 
7.  BurringtoD, 
it.  Broadwottd  Kelly, 
9.  Bundlciflrh, 

10.  Bmshford^ 

11.  B.fnpton, 
)V.  Burlescombe, 
1:;.  Batterlriefay 
1 1.  BucWeioh, 
13.  Budford, 
iC.  CluvelU, 
)7.  Chumleigh, 

18.  Ckawtey, 

19.  Coldridge, 
so.  Crowvs  Mort* 

rhar'd, 
«1.  Chcriion  Fits- 

paine, 
22.  Cudburv, 
,  23.  Cadlei^h, 
'  21.  Calvcrlcigb, 
25.  C^layhangcr, 
2G.  Chudlcigh, 

27.  Christovr, 

28.  Cheriton  Qishops, 

29.  Dowlaiid^ 
.  30.  Duttnn, 

31.  Doddiscombe-   7 
lei«h,  J 

82.  Dunchidiock, 
&J.  Dunsford^ 

'  Cut/  forward, 


M  6  6 


151 
39 
142 
152 
4T 
95 
142 
61 
551 
25 
279 
1^9 
2€ 
SO- 
TO 
132 
270 
U4 
112 

87 

173 

31 
38 
16 
C9 

'JCO 
72 

lOC 
22 


•19 

34 
96 


159 

42 

148 

164 

47 

100 

14£ 

63 

6S 

85 

279 

188 

27 

56 

80 

158 

27fi 

156 

115 

110 


17 


4?. 


41 
38 
16 
29 

412 
99 

128 
32 

115 

55 

39 
128 


9380     8701 


e 

16 

21 

2 

11 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

23 
1 
1 
7 

10 
1 
26 
10 
II 


Number  ul 
PenoDs,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
dren. 


15 


I 
54 

1 
12 


4 
12 


257 


365 
111 
321 
430 
122 
848 
355 
146 
126 

55 
635 
404 

66 
163 
232 
295 
621 
358 
268 

284 

444 

112 
111 

321 
101 
812 
207 
S2S 

85 
281 

159 

95 
351 


8721 
DdS 


Occupauont. 


t 


391 
65 
385 
442 
130 
268 
400 
166 
160 
91 
729 
449 
58 
334 
212 
419 
712 
397 
429 

272 

440 

116 
115 

38 
109 
974 
215 
281 

99 
301 

158 

88 
310 


9958 


625 

33 

346 

627 

128 

836 

330 

303 

42 

53 


100 

80 

140 

13 

370 
8 
80l 
8 


830  417 


571 
83 
73 
144 
826 
SoO 
6i6 
196 

170 

561 

213 

95 

15 

106 

908 

138 

184 

52 

71 

311 

48 
348 


e  8 


861 
13 
34 
83 

133 

169 
24 

336 

36 

883 

17 

7 

6 

8 

570 

22 

35 

70 

30 


12 
124 


. 


7876,884^ 


31 
137 
384 
105 

in 

850 
55 

•«•• 

164 

91 

617 

81 

89 

190 

877 

955 

814 

115 

165 

850 

100 

8 

194 

49 

99 

906 

862 

885 

62 

481 


129 
189 


7407 


756 
176 
706 
87t 
858 
51*6 
755 
311 
886 
146 

1864 
859 
185 
297 
444 
714 

1883 
755 
697 

53S 

884 

998 


70 
818 
178jF 
488 
604 
184 
588 

817 

188 
661 


18,188 
Nam* 
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Brought  forward, 
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7407 

I8,IBS 
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30 

4S1 

33 

668 

M9 

IR 

3' 

1 

r.9 

104 

17S 

KS 

iwa 

257 

13 

479 

.17.  HartNnd, 

398 

7*.) 

001 

963 

80 

1101 

154S 

W.  Hcwiih, 

15 

■53 

65 

un 

YJi 

57a 

144 

9SV 

.  J21» 

1(X  High  BickinetDii, 

9-23 

■    ;ifit 

34!. 

603 

•11 H:<inpion, 

S 

71 

30t 

4a.  Honer  Church, 

n 

10 

CS 

100 

SO 

3P 

l.^iR 

41.  Hwtworthy, 
4J.  Holcombe  Rogiii, 

SI 

S 

1^1 

374 

9 

W3 

193 

S« 

3<i0 

■(S 

*SJ 

1»> 

46.  Halbenon, 

E(f5 

» 

740 

5oy 

31^ 

47.  Honiock, 
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ISO 

86 
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£01 

75 
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•11 

94 
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IS 
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4i;» 
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SS 
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il 
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97 

IN 
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:iJi 
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\'m 
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11,* 

B-1.  UA-jinl, 

hi 

fr,.  i'.t.r.  M-tUnt|, 

^■l 

11'. 

-jua 

Cl..  r-.rlih:r.ii. 

!.!) 

sm 

«■;.  IMm'..i„w, 

LT) 

4S7 

f.N,  IViuk''>11. 

i:;7 

"s 

»:;■.  1*iiiWi..;,.:.>i.. 

ys 

fi'p 

1?.! 

71",  R|iNir..in;l., 

Ni      : 

■.5 

4^1 

■  I.Fl.lW..-.. 

"! 

'S  ■■; 

■  ■;;' 

al.. 

;<!"■ 

lya 

.■:^7 

7^!  hi.-tti:;.. !(.,'■ 

■^'s 

1H9 

ini 

17! 

ir 

I'-b 

:"j 

1;.i.   .Sl.i-rjiW^Ji. 

8' 

T.--.  .•;»■.  fu'UVv-r;l1, 

j'l; 

li.t|  lii 

wm 

*I3 

W.Sl,M...rTrJUu(i:t 

"1  ' 

VGCl 

S(67 

.■!l(, 

27 

84 

5i7 

;s; 

:::;9i 

K7 

iJ,JJO 

SO^i 

»>7T 

SB04 

W,190 
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Houses. 

Number  of 

Occupations. 

Persons,  in- 

cluding Chil- 

dfcn. 

Ntraes  of  Parishes. 

•i 

ft 

«  E  6 

c 

8 

> 

4 

i 
1 

In  Agricul- 
ture. 

3cs 

AH  other 
Persons. 

•d 

Brought  forward, 

60O5 

7579 

477 

19,150 

20,839 

20,477 

5804 

26,190 

39,589 

77,  Sprej'ton, 

78.  Sioutn  Tawton, 

51 

76 

S 

165 

168 

155 

18 

160 

339 

L'G7 

298 

26 

713 

825 

1422 

113 

3 

15:J8 

79.  Tnisham, 

*26 

26 

5 

71 

64 

64 

27 

44 

135 

6a  Tiverton, 

I2iil 

1397 

101 

3001 

3504 

1089 

1617 

3799 

6505 

Rl.  Torring;ton,Great« 

34ft 

408    27 

865 

1179 

121 

259 

1664 

2044 

8tf.  Uplowmin, 

62 

80      6 

176 

184 

170 

91 

99 

S<^ 

83.  Woulfardiswor-7 
thy.W.           J 

96 

99 

2 

285 

306 

364 

93 

904 

591 

84.  Winkleigh, 

211 

246 

10 

180 

634 

456 

256 

509 

I2I4 

85.  Wembworthr, 

57 

58 

2 

150 

173 

302 

16 

5 

323 

8(>.  Woulfardjswbi-? 
thy.  E.             5 

29 

34 

3 

69 

62 

52 

6 

73 

131 

87.  Waihfield, 

82 

84 

8 

904 

218 

901 

20 

101 

422 

88.  WiUand, 

50 

54 

10 

112 

143 

250 

5 

MM 

2SS 

89.  Whitcstooe, 

91 

91 

7 

240 

281 

27 

12 

432 

471 

K).  Zeal  MoDacho-7 
rum,               5 

117 

117 

4 

279 

343 

593 

29 

.M. 

622 

Total,    . 

9615 

10,647 

691 

25,660 

28,873 

22,969 

8288 

93,2761 

54,533 

After  dividing  this  distri^  into  ^ventecn  re£hmgular 
figures,  and  casting  their  contents^  it  is  found  to  contain 
an  area  of  300,000  acres  »  468|  square  miles.  This,  by 
reference  to  the  total  of  the  above  statement,  will  be  found 
to  contain  rather  more  than  11 6f  souls  to  each  square 
mile. 

Healthiness  cfthe  Distriff.^^Thc  longevity  and  healthy 
old  age  of  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  this  distriA,  may 
chiefly  be  ascribed  to  their  simple  aliment,  and  the  regu- 
larity and  txercise  necessarily  conneAcd  with  rural  life. 
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tn  population  is  stated  as  under. 
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1 

1 
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:il 
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\s 

9 
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17 
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46 

59 

la 

41 
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so 
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cn 
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10 

u> 
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ss 

es 

T* 

6* 
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UK 
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s 
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ss 

c 

b9 

68 

75 

58 
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fll 

Bd 
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5SI 
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^^ 
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Names  of  ParisJiot. 


Brought  forwani, 
f.»7.  Oakhnin^^ron, 

:!S.  l»y\vorthy» 
^9.  Rkckcnford, 

«4I.  Rominsleigli, 

4.1.  Sirciinib'*, 

4L  St.  CHc'.'i  irt  till 

Mcirli 
4.T.  So r ton, 

47.  'J'hornbiirVy 
■IS.  'J'cTCop, 


•? 


^1* 


is 


4!*.  'rhrmliultcn, 
.''.l>.  '['"mpn-toh, 
.11.  Tt«e!i>rid|^c, 
5J,  Vir-jinstowo, 
^  :.  V/i'irorn!)o, 
5K  \\Vrri!!;^i>n, 
5  3.  Wa^hford  Pyne, 

57.  Wirherid«rf. 
,W.  Wet   I'udbrdy 


41 


54 
■»U 
(iO 
«4 

ns 

SI 

ss 

41 


Xt)<.5 
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89 
77 
70 
SO 
IS9 
S)2 


SI 
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21 

27 

176! 
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Number  of 
Ptnouft,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
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Occupations. 
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2 
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27 
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80 

-4 

8 

7 
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6 

7 
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.12 

9 
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10^9 

^I 

14:10 

1S<^ 
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.197 

8« 
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512 

744 
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187 

127 

318 

189 

S35 
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3.10 

60 
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417 

14r> 
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104 

155 

49 
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■  M. 

220 

13J 
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2« 

109 
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158 
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9*J 
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This  distriA,  divided  into  fifteen  redangular  figure^ 
gives  it  an  area  of  262jl05  acres  =  to  about  409^  square 
milesi  and  whichi  according  to  the  sum  of  the  population^ 
will  average  about  4-6|  souls  to, each  square  mile. 

Httikhiness  of  the  DtstriSl. — ^Notwithstanding  all  the 
country  bordering  upon  Dartmoor,  will  be  found  to  cany 
the  human  frame  to  greater  longevity  and  health  of  age^ 
than  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  county,  still  in  the  interior  of  the  distriA,  scrophula, 
sore  or  bad  legs,  are  very  common  to  both  sexes  of  the 
peasant  order  at  an  advanced  time  of  life;  upon  the  heads 
and  other  parts  of  youngs  persons  of  the  same  order,  and 
before  tliey  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  •  Among  the  arti- 
ficers, and  those  who  live  above  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon labourer,  this  disease  was  not  so  generally  noticed  or 
complained  of. 

Foody  and  Mode  of  Living. — ^The  water,  through  the  whole 
of  this  distrift,  has  already  been  stated  as  being'chalybeate 
in  a  very  liigh  degree,  but  whether  from  that  or  some 
other  hidden  source  the  disease  is  promoted,  it  is  equally 
out  of  the  power  as  of  the  province  of  the  Surveyor  to  say. 
Barley  bread  and  potatoes  compose  a  large  part  of  the  food 
of  these  people.  Some  wheat  broth  seasoned  with  a  small 
piece  of  meat  and  pot-herbs,  form,  with  pics  made  of  ba- 
con a!iil  potatoes,  the  chief  variety  in  the  mode  of  their 
subsistence. 
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im  proceed  to  state  the  population  of  all  the  townf«  hamlets,  Tillage^ 
ngs  in  the  district. 
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rd, 


2 

"5 


143 
9^ 

n69 
l>6 
14 
17 

S«. 
IM 

iv>ri 
pn 

IIKJ 

7(M 

167 

.  Vil 

.10 

\b 

P4 

50| 

99 

103 
80 

llil 

too 

5P 
63 
85 
6.) 


25  =  e  I  > 


Rj  ibfWini^  i 


srdrl  4«M 


NUIUIXT    \ii 

Pcrnons  iii- 
cluiliiis  Ciiil'  y ' 


lu 

10 
4 


lU 
'4 


66-^1 

PA! 

2()| 

17) 

217i 

Mi 
I 

i:»7.     6 

147 

3U7 
(I 

1PJ5 
IHX) 

13'.> 

44> 

36 

10 

9h 

50 

PP 
110 

GO 
l.SO 
lOP 

59 

OP 

28 

92 


}; 

7 

•  • 

1<) 
5»1 

a 
:i 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

3 
4 


36P 
12:?3 

in 

^5 

IdJ 
407! 

318 
1P4 
709 
6 
507 
151J 
540 

128 

78 

50f 

37(3 

112 

255 

267 

232 

S'JO 

220 

117 

131 

64 

296 


ml 


Ottril 


-3 


OccupatioDs. 


J5j 

<1  o 


»»« 7 

257 

1757 

318 

50 

52 

569 

12<» 

421 


317 

236 

816 

3 

512 

2159 

584 

3<)9 

S37 

76 

42 

369 

107 

307 

255 

236 

343 

2(t5 

144 

163 

65 

982 


113 
2U 
Ml 
101 
4:1 
6] 
217 
140 

620 

165 

79 

457 

6 

415 

246 

198 

13^ 

115 

44 

45 

168 

112 

140 

163 

2i;'3 

140 

190 

258 

46 

69 

191 


5.S 


lU 
267 
122 

•  • 

9 
38 
14 

233 

58 

l<i 

1060 

■  • 

92 

530 

324 

130 

13 

5 

8 

54 

8 

36 

3« 

130 

81 

22 

3 

87 

3 

50 


i8,otfM  twi  1573! 


544 

180 
8678 

166 
62 
3^ 

85^ 

lie 

65 

412 

« 

512 
887( 
601 
40.' 
IW 
10; 

3' 
52: 

9' 
S8i 
31f 

5 
44< 
88i 

• 

821 

5: 

937 


l%fiX^ 


H 


746 

50t 

30110 

389 

lOS 

loa 

1110 

918 

035 
430 

1525 
9 

1019 

367  Ir 

1124 
^67 
837 
154 

745 

219 

56^ 

529 

46» 

609 

505 

861 

294 

120 

578 

21,034 

NftHie^ 


4IS 


POPULATION. 


Kcimcs  of  Paris] irs. 


:u. 

.17. 

(tdw 

40. 
41. 
42. 
4.'^. 
-14- 
45. 
4/5. 
47. 

:iP. 

M. 

•  >  .  . 

r  ■. 
■ « '  • 

r." 

^::. 

1} '. 
*  1. 

f  !. 

«  ■ 

•  f  .1. 
'1)7. 


MnniuUr  tori\;inl, 
r):irrin«»f»M, 
Do.' II  I'lior, 
I)iMfl)n«t)lvO, 
pMtiMiaiM, 
Di  pl»ury, 
Iviff  MfirkUnuI, 
T'.niilivjton, 
Iv.l^^  .'Mlijijjt.)!!, 
K;ist  Oiuwcll, 
Holhrrtcm, 
Ilarpnirfl, 

Holivfll, 
HarlxTrnn, 
HlahwirK, 
FpiiJopr  n, 

K  ;;^..>\\  •■r'\ 
f\»:ij:'s  l\trN\\(  ;I, 

I  tincium, 
I  ni"iil...'  !•;', 
I'.li'r  lit  .m;  St  ■:^, 
v|:i;  V   I  >i\  '•. 

M:!;*  ■•  AM;  .\ 

.M.  ■'■\  ■  -,-, 

.\|..r,.-:'    -^ 

^l        ■  •  t 

At  \M-.:.     A'.lK.t,  '>^  I 
■.;j(  i'.m!ii;l    i  ^'•         f  | 

C^wrv  for:»ai"l, 


mm     I'iJll  0:01:20,077  ^4,13.;^  liJ,7t'(      8271  2-2^3' 


POPTTLATIOV. 


4IS 


liuuscs. 

NuiiiImj*  o\ 

OccupuQu 

us. 

%• 

«        •  «    . 

clu'liiii;  C'liil- 

drcii. 

, 

• 

1 

• 

i. 

i    . 

h 

• 

• 

t 

Paribhos/ 

at 

1      3 

i 

-•      1. 

. 

^  £:   S 

I»* 

?% 

i^ 

^■^    'mZ 

<5^ 

r    ^ 

tit  forward. 

yowO 

DoOl 

:iini 

v:o,y?7 

24,138 

13,7(>7 

i;  .'7 1 

22,837 

13,215 

the  hiuii-  f 
Well*,     i 

5<' 

.'".'> 

:. 

142 

119 

2.Ni 

10 

49 

291 

• 

ill. 

ir;J7 

30:>:» 

27 

0<>77 

936.') 

103 

:;  !43 

12,494 

16,010 

wSr.Marv, 

1^16 

3l:> 

j 

760 

7{>:; 

43} 

16i> 

940 

1362 

—  Muuricf. 

»;: 

11? 

27  V 

:j:i'c' 

40 

40 

524 

60i 

K:k, 

2»C 

3f:(i 

9 

.760 

iJ7i> 

l'J2 

139 

1302 

1633 

lOUtlly 

4(i 

5? 

•   • 

144 

134 

8., 

3-7 

181 

293 

«, 

240 

32;l 

7 

691 

881 

631 

2fi". 

03:i 

1575 

DCky 

7.» 

7H 

1 

.  20o 

212 

43 

37 

337 

4ir 

1 

77 

a2 

2 

22:» 

228 

126 

21 

301 

431 

«c, 

51 

60 

1 

14:. 

16  J 

70 

20 

219 

:;0'7 

uu. 

31) 

4o 

•J 

100 

99 

151 

7 

41 

1;)9 

rd  Spiiic}', 

yy 

36 

6 

lOtM 

97 

151 

21 

30 

205  ■ 

payx. 

7H 

8(> 

281 

263 

irw 

3(i 

370 

5U 

liqnurcU, 

325'> 

5970 

42 

10,073 

13,672 

750 

3650 

19,317 

23,747 

me,  Kustt, 

35.'^ 

73!> 

26 

1261 

2113 

10 

213 

3 182 

34Ar 

ar. 

\ii 

IH 

6 

/it; 

41 

87 

12 

•   • 

99 

Prior, 

72 

07 

4 

247 

23;j 

I'H) 

33 

251 

4i\0 

!e«i'ish, 

5J 

5« 

^0 

141 

143 

84 

11^; 

84 

am 

dtoo. 

45 

;>;j 

•  • 

162 

1U« 

111 

rti- 

133 

303 

rent. 

l&.i 

10.' 

•   • 

51.> 

317 

972 

&' 

•  • 

1032* 

Mile, 

H:'- 

J",* 

4 

2ai 

208 

101 

33 

276 

413 

1. 

o7 

a:, 

1 

193 

183 

101 

2H 

231 

38(1 

UIDj 

2.><) 

'2:>{i 

18 

610 

691 

496 

lir 

695 

1301 

102 

102 

3 

272 

286 

230 

22 

286 

55a 

lemming;, 

111 

110 

9 

271 

307 

212 

59 

307 

578 

>  >  DaitBovtb, 

542 

102/. 

17 

1412 

2000 

8} 

1079 

1649 

3413 

J 

abricly 

00 

96 

3 

217 

284 

201 

34 

296 

53| 

o» 

190 

217 

12 

473 

580 

416 

303 

334 

1053 

iTfign-   ^ 

123 

127 

3 

263 

311 

127 

231 

213 

57^ 

r?  Church, 

172 

IW 

17 

373 

428 

198 

318 

385 

80A 

ck, 

472 

80-1 

9 

1430 

1990 

298 

536 

2366 

3^^^ 

A>u  Folict, 

r.'2 

137 

12 

371 

376 

193 

60 

492 

U7 

Kone, 

65 

74 

8 

003 

172 

184 

138 

01 

157 

356 

y  (bnvard;  » 

16,170 

2i>,6ro 

59,000 

52,307 

20/)85 

19,535 

• 

71,807 

lii;379 

Names 


«H 


roPTLATION. 


Hou0c«. 

Number  ot 

Occupatious.' 

" 

Pcr.-ion^,  in- 

cludin<;  Chil- 

dren. 

• 

.i 

• 

V 

to 

is 

Kamcs  of  Parishes. 

J3 

c 
16,170 

liy  ho 

many 

milios, 

'J 
663 

8 

S 

1 

•at- 

cf  s 

Brought  forward, 

^5,665 

50,000 

52,367 

20,085 

19,525 

71,207 

1 

104.  Totncss, 

21)5 

576 

7 

1042 

1161 

105 

288 

211(11 

105.  Torhryj^n, 

36 

41 

3 

126 

132 

l(»:» 

21 

13J 

106.  Tonnohaiu, 

140 

188 

12 

376 

46i? 

M) 

81 

707 

107.  UtfborouL'h, 

160 

160 

3 

395 

561 

109 

35 
11 

812 

108.  Whitcchiirch, 

79 

70 

2 

225 

25;* 

460 

7 

lOP.  WalkhainptOD, 

63 

63 

5 

174 

162 

18) 

2V! 

13a 

110.  WcPtoo  Pcverill, 

30 

36 

1 

115 

131 

7W 

8 

15r>; 

111.  ^cimhury, 

81 

81 

4 

188 

202 

9% 

17 

278, 

112.  Wo6t.  Allington, 

lOJ 

116 

4 

333 

32** 

171 

[         At\ 

431 

113.  Woodlcii;h, 

3P 

41 

2 

IIP 

121 

116 

4i 

7? 

114.  Woodland, 

Q4 

26 

4 

92 

120 

12'J 

69 

21 

115^  West  Oswoll, 

7 

7 

•   • 

26 

28 

2,S 

•   • 

38 

1J6.  Ycalmpton,     » 

182 

183 

2 

484 

509 

175 

1.^0 

6KR 

117.  VaultcrV  Home, 

245 

32f; 

•  • 

704 

910 

50 

54 

1510 

[.» 

Total,    - 

17,658 

«7,.78fJ 

712 

68,308 

57,74 1 

2i,or,i 

M0.O1 1 

711,  W  1 

Iljnployctl  on  ship-bonrd,  aud  Lclau^inij:  to  the  several  j»or;>  in  \\n^  #ii».rri.  t,      •• 


After  dividing  this  distrift  into  23  rcftangular  figures,  and  casiinj:  t 
contents,  its  area  is  found  to  be  r>T8,()28  acres,  or  rather  more  ih*" 
square  milt  s.  Exclusive  of  22  H)  persons  annually  employed  in  the  resist* 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  ports  of  Plymouth  and  of  Dartmour.h,  i 
reference  to  the  above  total,  the  dietrift  is  found  to  contain  l'-M,ll^s* 
averaging  a  population  of'JOl-^  persons  to  each  square  mile,  and  conscijii^ 
above  four  times  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the  preceding  dUiricL      \ 

Foodf  and  Mode  of  Living. — The  working  class  of  the  community  in  I 
▼icinity  of  all  the  large  towns,  meet  with  constant  employment,  and  t 
^vance  of  wages  beyond  that  formerly  stated.     An  ample  supply  o^' 
added  to  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry  in  the  preceding  distriftj|rt^ 
butes  to  sustain  the  great  mass  pf  the  inhabitants  with  firmness  vui  ^ 

J>l4 


%o  an  advanced  period  of  life. 


roPVLATIOH.  415 

DISTSICT  r. 
The  popuktion  of  this  small  district  is  stated  u  under. 
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Uicral-^..^ 

^ 

Kmiu-sofPiirisliC!.. 

1 

■1 

ji 

J 

1 

i£ 

"3 

if 

31 

y 

•3 

1.  Uuckhiiid  ill  \ 

■he  Monr.      \ 

19 

20 

~ 

3.1 

^2 

101 

a 

loa 

2.  Dovty  Inuv, 

fi&C 

UQG 

Cfir 

TfiJ 

3il0 

78 

loaj 

1131 

a.  ('iBM^fi-rd,   ' 

!3C 

9S1 

J] 

5?1 

5.ir 

513 

VIU 

45'J 

1115 

*.  GHIrv, 

17 

H 

a 

sa 

Or 

IW 

VIS 

^.  Lu!tii^:li, 

51 

30 

130 

ii« 

ase 

« 

X 

■-MO 

«.    MlllllltLIII, 

S7 

68 

i 

181 

idT 

loy 

as 

21-1 

3ia 

7.  Won-tnii         ) 
B.  Nonli  Uoviv, 

4CIC 

■10? 

5? 

80j 

903 

I28!> 

595 

880 

ires 

77 

!W 

- 

Ml 

•J.'.D 

IflO 

n 

iAh 

J15 

9.  Tmiai'iTure,' 

16 

IG 

tJ5 

71 

74 

« 

i>\ 

133 

10.  T)im«.kii:li, 

i7 

i; 

Hi 

ItK, 

aiG 

H 

;t^il 

11.  WiddcLomhc, 

10" 

lOE 

t 

JI5 

S'JI 

715 

293 

1013 

Tucl,  .. 

law 

1J13 

15 

SUH) 

3765 

302 

l!9 

.iL'jS 

71115 

For  causes  iitterl]^  out  of  the  power  of  the  Surveyor  to 
ciplatn,  unless  they  may  be  referred  to  those  already 
stated)  more  than  a  one-tenth  part  of  the  houses  in  this 
district  are  vacant,  and  may  therefore  be  generally  consider- 
ed in  a  state  of  ruin.  This  district  being  divided  into  seven 
refbngular  figures,  and  their  contents  summed  up,  is  found 
to  give  it  an  area  of  61,690  zcrci,  or  about  96}  square 
milet,  and  from  the  total  of  its  inhabitants,  averaging  about 
74|  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ^illy  distrifV,  are  much  famed 

for 


419  POPUtATION; 

fcR*  their  hardihood^  and  for  excelling  in  all  manner  of 
athletic  exercises.  The  air,  in  common  with  all  the  pa- 
rishes sorronnding  Dartmoor  (however  at  panicular  sea* 
sons  injnrioDS  to  vegetable  nature )>  exhibits  to  the  human 
frame  a  more  friendly  disposition,  or  the  following  state- 
ments could  not  have  bcen,vcfi6cd  by  the  parish  registers 
from  which  they  were  taken*  The  country  in  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  moor,  and  situate  on  its  ucrth-wcst  an!  norJi- 
castem  quarters,  is,  stated  'ds  froiv,  v/iiich  a  tUir  jt-Jtrm.:::: 
may  be  formed  of  the  rest. 

The  parish  of  Bridestow,  which  contains  a  popalatk^ri 
of  about  580  souls,  sent  in  the  year  1805,  ten  of  iti  Ip/az- 
fcitants  to  the  grave  ;  of  this  number  three  were  infants, 
the  remainder  attained  the  respeftive  ages  of  63,  64,  69, 
7.%  75,  78,  84,  and  89.  In  the  same  year,  at  Moreton- 
Hempstead,  the  population  of  which  is  about  1 770  sools, 
there  were  27  funerals,  7  of  which  were  of  persons  after 
attaining  an  age  between  80  and  83  ;  12  died  between 
the  ;iges  of  60  and  80,  and  eight  died  infiints,  or  below 
the  age  of  seven  years.  In  the  present  year,  and  up  to 
the  1 0th  of  Oclobcr,  there  li.is  been  in  the  said  parisJi  of 
Moreton-Hempstcad  15  funerals,  seven  of  which  were  of 
persons  who  died  between  the  ages  of  80  and  9'J,  six  be- 
tween 60  and  80,  and  two  infants. 


c 


Foody  and  Mode  of  Living, — The  food  of  these  peopl 
consists  of  barley  with  some  wheatcn  bread,  an  abundajicc 
ef  potatoes,  with  pea  and  other  broths,  seasoned  with 
pickled  pork,  bacon,  or  the  fat  of  mutton  prepared  in  the 
manner  before  noticed,  with  a  profusion  of  keks  and 
onions. 


DISTRICI 


I>OPULATIOK« 


♦ir 


DISTRICT  VI. 


Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  population  of  all  the  towns^  Til^ 
lages,  hamlets,  and  tithings  in  this  dittrift. 


garnet  of  Parishes. 


«Ui 


Houses. 


1.  Ashcombe, 
S.  Alpineton, 

3.  Ajlcsoeare, 

4.  Bishop's  Teignton, 

5.  Bramford  Speke, 

6.  Bow,orNymctTraqr» 

7.  BradniDch, 

8.  Broadhembury, 
9;  Broad  Clyst, 

la  Biaon, 
11.  Crediton, 
IS.  Colebrooke; 
J  3.  Clannaborough, 

14.  Cullumpton, 

15.  Culmstock, 

16.  Clyst  Hydon, 

17.  Clyst  St.  l-awrcnce, 

18.  dvstSt.Oeoige, 

19.  Clyst  St.  Mary, 
Sa  Colyton  Rawfcigh, 
Sh  Dawlish, 
S&  East  Teignmouth, 
S3.  Kxminster, 
24.  Eibourne^ 

55.  FjKt  Budlcigh, 

56.  Feniton, 
27.  Farriogton, 
KB.  Fen  Ottcry, 
229.  Honiton  Clyst, 
aa  Harpford, 
81.  Heavitrcc, 
9&  Huiluim, 
83.  Idcfoid, 
e4.  Ide, 
35.  Jacobftow, 
86.  King's  Teigatoo, 

Carry  forward,    • 

PJIVON.J 


Number  of 
Persons,  im 
eluding  Chil- 
dren. 


577#l    5778I329 


13,167  U^80(     9858     7417  10,877  9^,188 
Be  Mamet 
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TB 
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M> 
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4a 
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■n 
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a: 

A 
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33^ 
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«1.  .It.  1  homa.. 

,WI 

1  :W- 
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51^ 

8S.  Silrerton, 
«■».  Smite  CaniiOn, 
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'"n 

m 
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■-■ro 

CJ! 
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er.  Thorb^rtoi., 
fiS.   TatUioi), 

^ 
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nS 

\K 

ni 
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1S7 

HO 
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70.  Upton  Pvnr, 
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i 
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44fl 
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fii'.i 
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Mia 
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all' 
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l"Eh,                     t 

I    1 

'■^"1  "■ 

•~-ji 

41f< 

U'l 

Tfl.  WooJourr, 

B.3 

'^^'l  '■■ 

•*« 

r^n 

firs 

BJG 

l'.-a 
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'■'■■" 

ia,'s; 

-an 
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15pSKi 
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POPULATIOK. 


CITT  OF  F.XETSS. 


HOIUCL 

Number  of 

OcctLpiiioas. 



:ludui(ChU 

dren. 

■d 

i 

J 

ii 

^ 

i: 

JU. 

t 

5^ 

Nimn  Qf  Piu-iiho  &  PfdcmOi, 

".S 

.a 

i 

-5 

1 

li 

J_ 

'  1.  AIIJi;illuw>,  Giild.mlili,  Si 

50 

SB 

vn 

S09 

so 

306 

sas 

'J.  AllhaUoww,n-llic-WjJl, 

B5 

iS- 

367 

114 

SSi 

«69 

n.  BedforJ  pretincl. 

17 

17 

4S 

71 

109 

IIS 

1.  Bndnincli  predna. 

7 

6 

3S 

SS 

« 

.■!.  CloK  preciiiift. 

IW 

IH 

I7i 

3<>» 

84 

■197 

5T1 

«.  David,  St. 

nis 

«ri 

8(M 

1050 

ss 

2S4 

lJ4i 

1854 

T.  Edinuod,S[.oarhe filiate 

405 

513 

9U 

918 

«.  George,  St. 

t; 

H; 

i91 

S5I 

157 

474 

G4S 

9.  lohn,  St. 

7! 

107 

230 

SSI 

S(M 

4IH 

G3l 

la  KcrrisD,  St. 

SB 

IIM 

73 

157 

S30 

11,  Lawrence,  St. 

74 

lei 

IJf 

lis 

495 

548 

IS.  Mulin,  Si, 

73 

837 

310 

J3.  Maty,  St.  Archen, 

59 

ISO 

•2li 

S8I 

378 

M.  M.ry,  Sc  Major, 

M 

Ms 

EOS 

1197 

I79S 

91 3f 

IS.  Mary.  St.Aepp.. 

101 

14J 

566 

719 

16.  ou«,st: 

91 

MB 

!iJ3 

ISO 

443 

5«6 

17.  PancriU,  St. 

5S 

13S 

W 

193 

SSI 

18.  Paul,  f.t. 

sen 

6oe 

aas 

870 

1098 

19.  PMToek,  .It. 

M 

1.M 

90 

S87 

sex  Sudw4^1l,  R(. 

68!. 

I07B 

1633 

a 

777 

9707 

ai.  Slnh^  fil. 
S3.  TonLiy,  Holy, 

61 

74 

)n4 

297 

4:1 

4*1 

STD 

*" 

iii 

iiig 

as 

554 

1364 

i»to 

Totjl,    . 

j(;ii> 

3..r 

14, 

■Mi 

10,0S4' 

83 

4513 

12,699l 

17^ 

BfMi  and  boy)  employed  on  thip-bMrd  Ixlanj'"!  '^  *^  P"*^  of CieWr, 


m 

After  dividing  this  distrift  into  eleven  reOangnhr 
figures,  their  sum  is  fwnd  to  giy^  'I79»9€0,acres»  or  S80} 
sqjQAre  milesi  for  the  area  of  this  distri{t^  and  whicht  finom 
the  soni  tooi^f  the  Hbvve  statemttts.  *wiU  be  found  to' 
avjerage  a  population  t£\  Sf  7^  souls  to  tach  square  mile* 

Tlie  men  and bOys  e^fglPJ^.^'^.^i^^Pr''^^^^ belonging  to 

Vhfc  port  of  Xxcter,  amount  to  919j  but  thej  are  not  in- 
■  dfd^  uLthis  estimate. 


y  ■:  \ 


ifyoAlaar'tf  tbi  jPitfWg.~Qmsnmuitf ci  and  Rnvelly 
';■'  caseiwcMiitiove  frequently  heard  of  in  diflteent  puts  of 
^ '  this  i!listfi£l^  tfiim  in  rAo&t  of  the  preceding  <^Bet.  Upqii. . 
'.  .the  :ijrjio|iBt.al^tKmgh  th^  climate  vS  this  distrift  seems  to 
;;;  di^{Nlie  fi9j^ki|iry^  tad  indulgence  in  a  veiy-great  dcgreiv 
t.v  ^thfe  minvsss  bolleded  on  the  Surven  do  not  detdmie  its 
ipois^Er  o£.i4ipi6rting  the  human  sjstem  gcnerallj  to  the 
:sa^^pci^Ic|f  lilib,  axid  healthy  old  a|e»  as  has  beta  sk 
'  tvjiitf 'wklfttaiMd  b  «he  vkinitj  of  Dartmo^      . 

If  we  *ezccpt  the  neighbourhood  of  and  below  Exeteff 
the  supply  of  fish  among  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  b 
but  small,  they  therefore  do  not  possess  the  variety  of 
tvholesome  food  enjoyed  by  those  who  inhabit  the  mark 
time  borders  of  the  county. 


JMriTMI€T 


i^P 

^" 

^ 

POPULATION; 

iSl              1 

DJSTX/CT  rii. 

1 

Tlie  population  of  this  Jistrift,  sdeftcd  from  the  docnmcnt              | 

before  rcsoMcd  t 

o,  is  found  to  be  as 

Mo 

■n: 

Huiwrt.            Number  of 

0.:cup»U^ 

l-trwot,  in- 

Nao«»  Df  PwiJici. 

eluding  tliil- 

i 

} 

1 

i 

1 

IJ 

1 

1 

"ioT 

411 

9C7 

1197 

38: 

57; 

J 199 

21M 

«;  A«n»ulh," 

60 

«6 

I9» 

i>a 

3US 

«i 

375                  I 

86 

105 

165 

1» 

67 

4.  BruiMTomlK, 

116 

»t4 

SI* 

S70 

« 

1!B 

S.  BuckcnU, 

J<i 

M 

l)ffi 

12S 

«.  C<Jyt™,. 

257 

334 

761 

B»0 

1«S 

197 

1189 

IMI 

7.  Cwlcigh. 

46 

lOS 

lOi 

47 

6J 

H.  Combe  Rawleieh 

3.1 

41 

llj 

113 

12 

1R7 

9.  Cwnbc  Pyiic. 

2B 

MS 

6» 

74 

iss 

a 

141 

la  Church  Sianion, 

lis 

106 

365 

365 

iwj 

asi 

730 

II.  CUrHayd™, 

113 

139 

30« 

3H4 

8PB 

vag 

IIJ 

13,  DiinkinwcU, 

I6S 

165 

«5 

IWt 

111 

15 

'J67 

13.  F»rw.y, 

61 

66 

143 

144 

l»9 

14 

144 

Sft7 

14.  Gittiihun, 

64 

64 

I'M 

25,1 

39 

34J 

159 

15.  Hooilon. 

.M6 

.W. 

1083 

12*4 

141 

1350 

2377 

t6.  Hmiock, 

174 

IM) 

175 

545 

VOW 

75 

736 

low 

SC 

SIB 

aas 

ase 

I9M 

20 

144 

ISJSX 

lOfi 

1114 

353 

aay 

17B 

175 

675 

IS 

30 

ss 

6C 

S9 

3 

E9 

lul 

^  Membury, 

US 

I3« 

ass 

354 

594 

lis 

70» 

VI.  Miiibury, 

6:) 

76 

1.3 

131 

175 

86 

19 

USO 

£1.  Nonh  iJcigb, 

36 

36 

90 

16 

tao 

IN 

MI.  OSWrll, 

GO 

«4 

14H 

154 

37 

191 

309 

S4.  Rmcdown*. 

•Jj.  Sidnuwih, 

247    V'3 

39V 

7*1 

109 

133 

9W 

IBSS 

Wi.  SJcombc  Rcffii, 

se 

56!     T 

136 

164 

SSJ 

19 

5fi 

300 

yr.  Sidbury, 

^■j 

S6«    44 

S4f! 

666 

33(i 

3(»3 

611 

1S33 

SB.  Sraion  and  Bkt, 

M03 

3-j:) 

708 

7H9 

14S 

52 

1303 

1497 

29.  Soulh  LciHi, 

41 

41 

S 

115 

ISJ 

I3:l 

10 

94 

237 

30.  Shiiw. 

I07 

7 

S7C 

Sao 

IW 

41 

395 

558 

ai,  Sheldon, 

EH 

a 

59 

69 

«3 

26 

39 

1S8 

HI7 

331 

5M 

570 

B76 

S51 

405 

lOM 

B3.  Up  Oticry, 

15(1 

16H 

a 

895 

40S 

S39 

5G 

7B5 

34.  Up  Lime. 
33.  Widworihj. 

IMb 

137 

se6 

sea 

4»7 

13 

349 

45 

45 

9 

liW 

35 

as 

245 

3fi.  Yircombt, 

TotJ.    - 

no 

138 

5 

363 

377 

IVi 

IH 

[^ 

740 

4-1 IG 

4910 

m 

ii,oool 

ia,S64 

739« 

4716 

11  ^'20 

^3,361 

, 

nchidtdin  Aimoulh,  t 

£t  tl 

AflM 

422 


MPrLiTIOW. 


After  dividing  this  disi rift  into  ten  reftangwlar  figures, 
and  deducing  from  their  amount  so  much  of  [he  county 
cf  Dorset  as  lies  within  the  essiern  boundary  of  Devon- 
shire, it  is  found  to  contain  130,812  acres,  or  rather  more 
than  20t  square  milcSi  and  which,  according  to  the  total 
of  its  population,  averages  IH  souls  to  cacti  square  mile. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  sea-coast  are  plentifully  sup- 
pJicd  with  fish,  particularly  ia  the  pilchard  season.  Their 
mode  of  living  in  other  respefts,  the  healthiness  of  the 
district  or  degree  of  longevity  to  which  its  peasant  inha- 
bitants arrive,  were  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  Survey, 
as  requiring  nothing  farther  than  a  general  reference  to 
vbat  has  been  already  ttaCcJ  on  lhc:^e  subje^. 
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The  preceding  absir^ifl  contains  a  summsry  of  4S2 
places  or  parishes  in  tliis  county.  The  p«riiL  of  Hacombe 
noi  being  at  all  noticed  in  the  populalioo  nbstiaA,  and  its 
levies  and  disbursements  only  amouniing  (o  15/.  annvjlly, 
has  been  purposely  omitted  in^hesc  returns.  Tlic  wont 
of  an  exadt  correspondence  in  the  abstract,  relative  to  the 
expense  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  with  the  document 
whence  the  particulars  were  takeu,  arises  solely  from  the 
errors  the  Surveyor  discovered  in  the  printed  particulars. 
The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  -H  2  friendly  so- 
cieties, are  31,792  i  of  which  3676  are  females,  compos- 
ing fifty-one  of  these  societies  :  the  whole  amounts  to 
nearly  a  one-tenth  part  of  tlie  population  of  the  county. 
The  amount  of  the  total  money  expended  anouallyibr  pa- 
rochial purposes^  appears  to  average  10/.  S^d.  per  head  OR 
the  resident  population. 


The  following  statements  respecting  the  expense  o{ 
tnaintcnancc  of  the  poor  in  the  house  of  industry  in  Ax* 
minster,  has  been  very  obligingly  communicated  by  a  gcft- 
tleman  in  that  neighbourhood. 

'  From  Easttr  180*.  l^  Eaiter  1805— 5t  Wteh. 

Number  of  infiabitants,  6S. 

C    ,.     i. 
Expended  in  provisioni  and  necessaries  in  1  . . 

the  workhouse  J 

Ditto  in  clothes 
Ditto  in  shoes 
Pitto  in  governor's  salary 

Carry"  forward 


52 
23 

3 
16 

10 

♦ 

27 

0 

0 

£ 

572 

II 

10 

Brought 


its  VOrULATIOV. 

Brought  forward  572  11   10 

BcdiiA  clear  jweduce  of  labour        53  17     1 
A  yearns  annuity  belonging  to  a  1 
pauper^  clothed  and  mountain-  >20    0    0 
cd  in  thp  house  ) 

7S  17     I 


Remaining  total  expense  of  63  inhabitants^  7      ^_ 

Average  expense  per  head  per  year  of  54  week^    7  18     4 
Average  expense  per  bead  per  week  0    2  11 


Frm  Easter  1805,  t9  Easier  1806—51  Weeks. 

Number  of  inhabitants,  61. 

Expended  in  provisions  and  accessaries  in?  o  mi 

the  work  house                                        3  ^ 

Ditto  in  clothes  28  17  8 

Ditto  in  shoes  17  18  4 

Ditto  in  the  governor's  salary  27     0  0 


574  18  1C| 
Dcdu£l  clear  produce  of  labour     62  19     2 
A  year's  annuity  belongi 

pauper,  clothed  and  maintain- 
ed in  the  house 

82  19     2 


;ing  to  a  ^ 
maintain-  >  20     0    0 


491  19  8| 
Average  expense  per  head  per  year  of  5 1  weeks  S  1  3  i 
Average  expense  per  head  per  week  0    3     1  ^ 


la 


BENEFIT  SOCIETY.  427 

In  the  year  1763,  a  benefit  club  or  friendly  society  was 
established  in  this  town,  which  exists  to  the  present  day  ; 
*  and  from  the  low  subscriprion  of  two*pence  per  week  from 
every  member,  has  accumulated  a  stock  of  2144/.  after  de- 
fraying the  demands  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  and 
seven  shillings  per  week  to  sick  members,  who  after  a 
year's  subscription  are  incapable  of  working,  or  confined 
to  their  beds.  Of  their  stock,  upwards  of  2100/.  is  fund- 
ed, and  produces  an  interest  of  108/.  8/.  Qd,  which  is  di« 
vided  equally  between  such  members  as  having  subscribed 
to  the  stock  23  years  or  morei  arrive  at  the  age  of  63 
years. 


CMAK 


•lit  ■•!  fr,  ri-'-j-    ,:,.•■  :|  .:ilrro  Irti'wIdRirl" 

-     r."  ^iiii  liJi;/-.-.  «.I  ,litl;l«ai  V1->VV 

TACLES  TO  HfrWe^HM!**'  a-''-!"^ 

'It'"'''''*'  1tti^iiw}bui  '  ?c  !ibTiq-^??d:.v  «W<;»7  ' 
!  \-  :i.i  H'-itw  ■:■  .:.'  ■<«  will  'tO     ^I}«  -r-l!;     j 

IN  iddition  to  what  [iaqrbekrfBTeiilfeibviiieAtak 
mast  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  with  retpcQ  to  llicrnn. 
talwKitofhaDdiinmuf  pirtt  ofthcco«U7.fbrcarrytii^  ' 
forwnrd  its  hnproTanem  «ad  itettmarj  odtivatiDta,  we 
jadanotberfiwmidable  obtt»cl^  id  the  genenl  warn  ofa 
fl^pml  among  the  tesantfy  of  tbe  comttry.  .Tluii  as  be- 
$HC  neticedt  has  Tcry  madi  anKB  frwait  the  Ja>^  wage  of 
^Ai^  tenare%  and  so  long  n  that  iTitem  cootiBaei  -M 
ymnl  among  tlie  land-owoen  of  the  coantry,  will  the 
'  eril  inseparably  connefled  with  it  cxiM,.  wiA  all  its  per- 
nicious consequences.  The  value  of  labour,  at  the  pre- 
sent price  of  agricultural  producci  cannot  be  brought 
IcM'ward  as  any  colourable  pretext  against  the  improvc- 
meot  of  the  country ;  the  stated  summer  and  winter 
wages  being  not  more  than  7j.  per  week ;  and  all  agri- 
cultural task-work  will,  in  a  great  measure^  become  regu- 
lated by  that  standard. 

Tltbe. — On  the  subjcft  of  tithe,  it  is  with  peculiar  s»- 
tisfiiftisn  that  the  Author  .of  this  Report  has  it  so  fully 
ifx  his  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  liberality  and  mo- 
deration of  the  clergy  generally  through  this  county,  for 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  urge  that  2/.  6^.  or  3/.  in  the 
sMind  rent,  is  a  h^h  commutatJoo  fisr  the  great  and  small 

tHhe 
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I  & 

Ik 


tithe  of  a  country  so  lar^c  i  a  proportion  of  the  enclosed, 
cultivated,  and  rented  parts  of  which  is  subjcfl  to  a  cOR' 
vertibltf  system,  .ind  consequttiily  to  bs  altcrn»clr 
cropped  with  com:  and  there  arc  but  few  of  tlic  clergy  in 
the  county,  that  exa^t  or  demand  a  commutation  beyond 
the  latter  sum. 
■  ■  It  is  not,  however,  tbe  payment  of  tithe  that  is  s« 
imiLh  objc^d  to,  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  for 
which  they  may  be  commuted.  The  injury  also  which 
they  sometimes  produce,  by  occasioning  disputes  between 
the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners,  will  doubtless  be 
justly  apprcci^tied  in  due  time,  by  those  who  arc  the 
ll^jrdians  of  our  happy  coiKiJtutlon  in  church  and  state. 
Happily  for  Devonshire,  this  observation  applies  but  ia 
a  few  solitary  instances,  :tnd  generally  very  slight  indeed; 
but  as  it  does  apply,  the  Surveyor  considered  it  his  duty 
not  entirely  to  pass  it  over- 


Poir-Rrt/«— Although  complaints  arc  continually  made 
of  the  great  pressure  of  parochiat  disbursements,  particu- 
Lirly  of  such  as  are  levied  for  the  relief  and  miimcnancC 
of  the  poor,  yet  would  a  patient  hearing  be  allowed  till 
the  subjeA  iv-js  candidly  investigated  and  explained,  it 
would  not  niosl  probably  appear  to  justify  so  general  and 
so  loud  a  clamour  }  for  on  all  occasions  where  there  is  a 
jgradunlly  increased  disbursement  on  the  same  account, 
are  more  prone  to  estimate  the  iticreased  disburso 
mcnt  by  quafiiity  than  by  value.  Can  the  present  rates 
be  considered  an  exorbitant  assessment  on  the  parish 
value  of  ihe  county  ?  Surely  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  to 
be  such ;  hut  on  comparison  with  the  o/i^ri-r;f  increased 
value  of  .tgricultura)  produce,  by  the  depreciation  of  v*luc 

the  circulating  medium,  this  contribution,  in  point  of 
fafV,  will  not  be  found  to  trench  more  on  the  a^al  sub- 
stance 


4M     '  IHlftMtNATtD  KNOVLtDCC. 

',  jtMNft-if'tll)  bnacr,  than  what  his  ancestor  n-as  obll^J 
:.  tt^lMf  <nd.-Mlilfy  fifty  years  a^o.  The  qAjcstion  is 
'_litl/lfsifiii»t:fDeat  he  contribute  a  greater  proportion  of 

■  jtikt !■***«*'  yf-rJAi   labour    and  capital,    or    in   other 

taglki tuaniimklth  of  wheat,  than  were  disbursed  by  his 

■  ftiiecenon  on  the  same  account?    It  will  be  admitted, 

^tti-M  »fce,JwffyftdtMy>aatr#^»  iift_yf^,f4i^ff^ 

«afB::»f,tlie;'W|iri|Jps  p«rtofttib:«oaunt^       to  sfg|;{^ 

milil.tDglgadl»  Uw  c«k)f9««u)  i»f  tl^  lud.  ^Anr  cUc^ 
qrim^DMitt  futed  by  war.  or  f^l^rwUet  {to  t^  cancfr 
ing  fltf  sndi  mwaliftorief  to  their  0KiiDar]r  extentt  will 
.kfwtbecffi^  of  thtowin^.ailctitioDal  buitbena  tm  the 
.occti[Mer«  of  iaai,  to  regulate  which,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  a  manner  more  just  and  ctiuable,  on  the  com- 
mon capital  of  such  tieighbourhood,  tlocs  seem  to  require 
And  demand  aa  eaiiy  and  full  consideratiun. 


Diiitminatcd  ^wtliWjfA-^'With  regard  to  a  farther 
;disMiniaaiioii  of  knowledge  among  the  farmers,  however 
-fashionable  it  may  be  to  stigmatize  thetn  as  ignorant  and 
-obstinate,  because  they  do  not  adopt  the  wild  theories 
and  hypothetical  opinions  of  modern  writers  on  hus> 
bandry,  still,  so  far -as  the  observation  of  the  Surveyor 
extends  gcnerallyi  he  has  met  with  but  few  instances  of 
that  invincible  ignorance  so  conmionly  asserted,  or  of  any 
judtcioos  and  actual  improvement  being  made  clear  to  the 
judgmtat 
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judgment  of  tUc  farmer,  that  he  has  not  grajujlly  and 
ultimately  aJuptcd.  In  truih,  the  fanner  has  by  fjr  (oo 
tnuch  at  si.ikc,  to  be  easily  seJueeJ  from  the  couric  of 
Imsbamlry  pursued  t'y  his  forefathers,  and  which,  by  his 
own  pradlitc,  has  yielded  to  him  tlic  means  of  raising  his 
fatnily,  paying  his  rent,  tradesmen's  bills,  and  moctin^, 
ihe  parochial  payaieots,  to  forego  the  ccnaio  means  of  , 
procuring  these  supplies  in  order  to  pursue  a  different 
system  of  management,  dressed  up  in  all  the  parade  of 
science,  and  altogether  in  a  language  he  docs  not  ccm- 
prchcndi  bullet  the  advantages  of  a  superior  manage- 
ment be  once  dctuonstrated  to  his  understanding  by  a 
scries  of  benclicial  results,  and  there  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty o'  his  soon  becoming  a  convert  to  tlie  better  prac- 
tice. But  he  well  knows,  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
risks  and  casualties  of  stock  and  seasons,  and  to  whicli 
upon  all  occasions,  he  must  patiently  be  resigned,  the 
miscarriage  of  one  crop  only,  conduflcd  on  a  new  and  tin^ 
tried  system  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  not  only  Involve 
him  in  ruin,  but  the  calamity  would  be  a\igmcntcd  bj 
the  mortifying  scorn  and  unfeeling  triumph  of  his  neigh- 
bours, for  being,  or  pretending  to  be  so  much  wiser  than 
tliemscWcs.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  imponance, 
that  ariemion  should  be  paid  by  country  gentlemen  in 
furnishing  examples  of  superior  management  to  their 
tenantry  and  neighbours,  and  which,  whenever  proved 
to  be  such,  will  never  fail  of  bctnj;  ultimaicly  adopted  by- 

Thc  points  most  essential  to  impress  upon  tbc  minds  of 
the  cultivators  of  this  county,  arc  those  of  departing  from 
I  he  pr.i^ice  of  paring  and  burning  their  sound,  well- 
stapled  lands,  and  to  commence  the  impDrtaut  labours  of 
drtin'mg,  and  relieving  tbc  country  of  tliat  superabund- 
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tnctf  of  wutdsr  wiA*  wluth  it  it  gericrjul^  c^^fii^BMS^'^iN  • 
ticiilari^  when  the  ^rii^ are  fuDy'abd  duii^tbe  wilBi 
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to  t^i^j  Oil  the  toots  of  the  wheat  ia  ^  nioiicli  of 
March;  but  the  injdry  the  pfamt  i«ccivea  from  the 
predations  of  this  msefk*  it  not  stated  of  tnflkiettC  i 
joitnide  to  merit  particular  consideratiDiu^ 


Grijif._The  grub  is  found  periodiodlf  to  hfest  ccrtua 
Iprass-lands,  but  the  immense  quantities  o#  Ae  parenfe'flf 
encouraged  to  be  taken  bj  tlie  childreii  hi  soch  phoe^ 
has.  much  contribnted  to  reprete  their  farther  incieaaew 
Here  the  rook  joins  its  aid  to  the  industry  of  the  fiuROjer, 
and  by  t)ie  number  of  grubs  it  dtfvonrs^ 
hi^el J  for  the  com  that  is  eaten  by  thenu 


'  • 


Rats^  Mice,  Sparrows,  and  ofier  F!friv»ifw— With  re* 
gard'  to  rats,  mice,  sparrows,  and  other  vermini  they  are 
such  as  are  found  commoain  other  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
and  for  their  destruftion,  or  prevention  of  mcrcasc,  the 
inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  be  in  possession  of,  or  resort 
to  oth^  than  the  well-known  expedients.  The  furze- 
brakes,  copses,  and  particularly  the  holes  and  cavities  in 
the  rocks  and  cliSs  along  the  sea-coast,  are  found  favour- 
able to  the  escape  and  ultimate  preservation  of  the  breed 
of  foxes.  These  places  are  regarded  by  sportsmen  as  va« 
luable  sanfluarici,  from  thdr  being  likely  to  conduce  to^ 
the  permanent  amusements  of  the  field.  It  is,  however^ 
regarded  far  otherwise  by  those  who  derive  their  subsist-' 
ence  from  the  employments  of  the  country. 

The  Surveyor  is  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clack,  Reflor  vf  Milton  Damarelly  for  the  fol- 
lowing 
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iowing  valuable  observations  on  tlie  cause  of  the  rust  of 
Dililciv  in  wheat. 


L 


•■  Milhn  Damorrll.  Hi^liLwoTlhy,  Jan.  17. 180?. 

"    DEAR  SIR, 

"  In  pursuance  of  llic  request  you  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  me  with,  I  have  sent  you  some  of  my  observa- 
tions on  ihc  blight  in  wh.-at,  &c. 

"  That  this  blight   is  a  fungus,  has  been  discoverol 
by  the  aid    of  the  magnifying  glass  i  and  llt.tt  its  cons» 
quenccs  arc  very  pernicious  to  wheat,  is  acknowledged 
by  all   agricnhurisis,  as  it  impedes  the  nutritive  fluid  in 
its  progress  from  the  root  to  the  grain.     This  fungus,  I 
observe,    is  generated  in   many  oilier  vegetable  substancet 
besides  wheat,  such  as  irccS|  shru'is,  herbs,  grasses,  2cc 
varying  in  colour  and  size.     These  receiving  the  inte^on 
M  different  seasons  of  the  year,  form,  as  it  were,  con- 
duilors  from  one  to  the  other,  in  which  fungi  germinate* 
effloresce,  disscminaie,  and  die,  during  the  cvulutiois  of 
(he   seasons.     In   spring  and  autumn  the  fun.ius   ibrivet 
similar  to  all  other  vegcl;>')lc  substances  in   a  more  luxa- 
riant  degree  than  inwinlcrr,  exhibiting  iisclf  most  power* 
fully  on  the  leaves  of  the  tiliut  nigra  hocdfera,  or  :^l3clc 
alderj  pear  tree,  willow,  bov,  bafbcrry,  raspberry,  rose, 
joogcberry,  blackberry,  trefoil,  strawb'-rry,  doc  k,  coltsfoot*   , 
grasses,    the  yellow    corn,    't    mdanchidy    ihisllc,   ^d  1 
wheat.     Its  colour  is  first  pjle  yellow,  then  orange,  tun^  j 
ing  off  to  a  brown  or  black.     On  some  Icives  it  dettrojv  J 
lUe  p?ri  afl'i'fK-d,  and  entirely  kills  others.    On  the  leaves  4 
ofiKMfs,  barbiTTics,  the  black  aider,  and  gooseberry  ir«»»'| 
it  exhibits  ii:.tlf  at  ttrst  in  small  yellow  piisTules,  increasing 
in  size  until  tliey  effloresce  in  clusters  of  various  shapa* 
occupying  both  «idcs  ihc  leaf,  turning  off  10  a  vcrtrlllion, 
and  then  a  dark  rusty   brown  colour.     Sometimes  the 
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lungui  affefts  also  thfi  blossom;  as  for  insfanrr,  ikat  cit 
the  black  alder.  Sometimes  young  shoots,  as  those  of 
the  afore-mentioned  treei  of  which  I  have  seen  every 
shoot  jiist  as  it  f^prouts  forth,  infefled  all  round,  curled 
ppi  the  fungus  as  large  as  a  goose-qiiill,  and  the  shoot 
finally  destroyed.  Sometimes  it  infeAs  the  fruit,  as  for 
instance,  that  of  gooseberry  trees,  which,  as  soon  ai!s  the 
fungus  has  arrived  at  roaturity,  withers  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  On  the  black  alder  the  fungus  is  larger  than 
X}n  any  other  shrub,  and  oh  the  box  the  most  minute. 

"  On  bramble,  r^'^'^s,  and  raspberry  leaves,  its  firist  ap- 
pearance is  generally  of  a  pale  yellow  powder,  turning  off 
to  an  orange  colour,  dnd  lastly  jet  black  mildew.  So  like- 
wise in  the  coltsfoot,  wheat,  and  grasses.  Its  e£fe£ts  on 
barley  and  oats  are  so  trifling  as  not  to  deserve  notice^ 
When  you  perceive  the  upper  part  of  leaves  turned  red 
or  brown,  and  in  spots,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  their 
Jiaving  been  infefted  by  the  fungus,  which  you  wiU  gene- 
rally find  on  turning  up  the  leaf,  growing  beneath  iti  and 
in  Its  last  stage,  unless  it  has  been  washed  off  by  heavy 
rains. 

"  In  1805  I  remarked  that  half  a  large  field  of  wheat 
adjoining  to  a  coppice,  was  very  much  smitten  with  the 
bligh,  or  rust,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  as  the  contagion  occurred  before  the  ear  had 
shot,  littit  or  no  damage  was  sustained  by  the  grain. ^  The 
other  half  of  the  iieUl  was  then  tilled,  and  last  year  an 
infection  took  place  similar  to  the  year  before,  but  after 
the  ear  shot,  unfortunately  two  successive  infections  took 
place;  the  grain  v/as  consequently  much  injured,  as  not 
t)nly  the  leaf  bui  •."  .  ^talk  and  glumes  were  attacked,  from 
their  being  exposed,  and  had  not  the  field  been  cut  before 
it  was  ripe,  it  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  seeds  of 
fungi  arc  so  minute,  and  exceedingly  light,  that  they  arc 
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Jiabk  to  be  w^ted  by  every  breeze,  when  accompanied  by 
moisture  or  fogs:  thence  the  false  idea  that  the  mildew  is 
•.lused  by  the  fog  nione.  The  fungus  having  arrived  at 
maturity  in  the  spring  on  a  few  shrubs,  bushes,  or  plants^ 
is  lalccn  up  by  the  next  humid  atmosphere,  w^tcd  into 
the  atljoiiiing  fiiids,  anJ  the  newest  wheat  is  sure  tp 
suffer  most.  Tlic  wheat  near  the  western  hed<c,  where 
any  plants  con  gen  i.tl  ro  the  growth  ot  fungi  remain,  is  sure 
to  sutTcr  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  field.  In  daisp 
weather  also  its  seed  is  more  immediately  received  into 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with  their. bjirki 
and  fruits,  tliroujih  the  medium  of  those  valves  or  moutha 
which  nature  has  supplied  iheui  with  for  the  admissioa  1 
of  moisture.  These  v.ilvcs  possess  a  contractile  force^ 
which  is  operated  on  by  the  power  of  a  dry  or  cold  at- 
mosphere, whereby  the  regress  of  tlie  moisture  is  pre- 
vented, and  of  course  it  is  taken  up  by  the  tree.  These 
valves  are  scarce  i>ercepiible  to  the  naked  eye,  btit  are 
easily  descried  by  the  use  of  a  highly  magnifying  glass. 
The  farina  of  the  fungus  is  as  in  the  case  of  other  ' 
gctable  substances,  carried  from  fiower  to  flower,  by  1 
mcins  of  insefts,  but  these  inse^^s  j;cncriilly  assimilate 
their  colour  to  the  colour  of  the  fungus,  except  in  one 
instance :  the  fungus  on  the  black  alder,  barberry,  and  , 
gooseberry  tree,  is  attended  by  an  insefl  about  the  size  of 
a  cheese  mke ;  it  is  of  a  shining  jet  black,  and  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  beetle.  It  is  the  exaft  size  of  the  aperture 
ill  the  fungus  blossom,  and  when  the  fungus  is  c'ecayirg, 
iuhabits  it,  and  feeds  on  its  interior.  These  curious  little 
insefh  are  somaimes  found  also  in  the  interior  of  dead 
oak  apples,  where,  as  in  otlier_/i«tgi,  they  probably  rcoiala 
during  winter. 

"  Having  troubled  you  with  some  history  of  the  fungus^ 

its  progress  and  consequences,  I  will  proceed  neat  to  give 
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'^m  my  reasotis  tb  prove  how  its  extent  may  be  material^ 
lessened ;  (or  though  we  may  as  well  say  that  weeds  shaU 
iiot  infest  our  gardensj  as  expeft  to  give  a  total  check  fb 
the  growth  of  fungus  iii  wheat,  nevertheless,  bj  cutting 
out  or  eradicating  whatever  we  find  on  our  firms  that  is 
cdngefiial  to  the  growth  of  fungus,  I  doubt  not  but  we 
may  render  a  most  beneficial  service  to  wheat,  by  pre- 
venting that  excess  of  injury  which  sometimes  threatens 
the  whole  kiation  with  famine,  and  is  often  the  cause  of 
lamentable  scarcities. 

•^  Though  the  progress  of  fungus  is  much  checked  by 
flxe  ftlling  of  leaves  in  autumn  and  winter,  with  which  it 
most  probably  perishes,  yet  it  is  remarkable  to  observe^ 
that  some  evergreens,  particularly  the  box  and  bramble 
bush,  retain  the  fungi  in  all  their  various  stages,  eveoi 
during  the  severest  frosts  of  winter;  ami  which,  on  the 
return  of  a  little  mild  and  humid  weather  in  spring,  con- 
tribute to  infe£t  with  an  astonishing  rapidity  the  earliest 
leaves  and  shoots  of  spring  in  those  vegetables  congenial 
to  its  propagation.  These  fuTjgi  then  flourish  with  an 
extraordinary  luxuriance,  aud  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two,  arriving  at  maturity,  disseminate  their  baneful  ef- 
fefts  Throughout  thousands  of  acres  of  those  golden 
sher.vis  which  arc  the  husbandman's  ho^^e  and  the  staff 
oi  afe. 

*^  There  are  also  some  trees  which  retain  old  fungus 
during  winter  on  their  barks,  sucli  as  tlie  common  wil- 
low, hazel,  birch,  and  sometimes  oak  coppice,  but  prln* 
cipally  the  former,  and  from  thcur  smutty  appearance, 
even  at  some  distance  being  distiuguisJicd,  should  either 
be  cut  down,  or  at  least  lose  their  limbs,  which  will  in 
the  ensuing  spring  send  forth  abundance  of  clean  young 
wood.  The  barberry  will  also  retain  old  fungi  in  any 
issurc  or  cL-ft  in  the  bark,  occasioned  by  injury,  exhi- 
biting 
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biting  numerous  black  pustules:  tlioiC  shouU  be  cut 
out.  Winter  is  also  the  Ix-st  pcrioO  for  jjetting  riJ  of 
the  black  alder,  at  such  lime  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  blacknns  of  her  b»rk,  lhoii};h  ut  this  time  free  from 
infe^on.  The  bramble  abounds  in  all  countries,  aod  is 
therefore  more  injurious  than  the  box,  being  &ii:iilar  10 
her  in  bearing  the  funpu^,  as  I  said  before,  at  all  sl-usdim» 
even  in  ilic  sercrest  frosts  of  winicr  ;  she  ought,  there- 
fore, lo  be  cut  as  close  as  possible  in  our  hedges  and 
coppices,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year. 

*'  Boxes  arc  seldom  much  aSeiilcil  by  the  fungus  when 
situated  in  an  tlevaied  aod  open  situation,  but  in  shady 
and  dump  ones  their  growth  must  be  attended  with  very 
deleterious  consequences;  even  in  winter,  the  coarse 
grasses  thai  grow  near  them,  if  in  a  hedge,  will  be 
strongly  infc>ltcd,  of  wltich  I  have  at  present  a  specJmca 
in  my  garden. 

"  The  common  prance  of  new  nuking  the  hedges 
round  the  whiMt,  is  certainly  attended  with  many  bene- 
Cis,  panicubrly  in  lessening  the  quantum  of  Jiftig!  that 
would  otherwise  injure  ihc  corn. 

"The  glebe  of  my  livin|;  had  been  notorious  from 
time  immemorial  for  beiug  given  to  rusty  wheal,  when  I 
was  presented  to  it.  Its  glebe  is  eighty  acres,  and  on  my 
residence,  not  liking  to  entangle  myself  at  once  with  the. 
whole,  1  lett  two-thirds  of  itio  two  of  my  parishioners^ 
for  the  term  of  seven  years.  No  rcflor  having  resided, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  fencis  were  cxirenicly 
dilapidated.  Durinij  the  two  first  yenrs  1  made  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  hedges,  and  such  was  the  immediate 
eilcift  ofciitiing,  steeping,  and  plashing  iheiu,  that  the 
nature  of  the  glebe  seemed  altered,  and  the  corn  vaj 
very  near  as  clean  as  that  of  [he  re-;  of  m;.  ni;ic,hbotirs. 
Wherever  I  have  heard  of  a  field  or  farm  reputed  for  .tad 
corn,  I  have  invariably  found  those  trees  congenial  to  the 
F  f  3  fungus 
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fungus  abundant  ih  the  hedges,  or  adjoining  woodlands* 
Nor  do  I  conceive^  that  any  field  in  which  the  cohsfoot  or 
yellow  corn  thistle  grows,  can  possibly  be  free  from  rust, 
in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  fur.gi  that  gtoW 
under  their  leaves ;  and  every  exertion  ought  to  be  made 
lisc  of  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my 
j^resumption  in  begging  to  differ  from  that  able  natun 
falist.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  (in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Disease  of  the  Blight  in  Com)  says,  **  It 
cannot  however  be  an  expensive  precaution  to  search  dili- 
gently in  the  spring  for  young  plants  of  wheat  infc£led 
with  the  disease,  and  carefully  to  extirpate  them.**  By 
due  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  when  one  blade  of 
wheat  exhibits  fungus,  the  whole  field  is  infcAed  in 
every  blade,  though  to  various  extents.  The  opinion 
tbo  of  Fontaine  is  erroneous,  who  supposes,  "  that  the 
yellow  and  dark-coloured  fungus  is  not  the  same  species;^ 
and  IS  easily  exploded  by  every  one  who  will  observe  its 
progress  minutely. 

"  I  think  1  must  now  have  tired  you  with  the  length 
of  my  letter,  which  I  hive  confined  chiefly  to  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  the  subjeft,  that  I  may  not  be  too  tedious 
in  detail.  In  the  course  of  this  year  nrw  light  will  arise, 
and  it  i.^  my  intention  to  make  appropriate  drawings  of 
the  progress  of  the  rust  during  each  season  in  the  year. 
It  Will  give  me  great  pleasure,  should  any  of  niy  observa- 
tions tur  1  out  of  any  service  to  yourself  in  the  work  you 
have  undertaken. 

*'  Requesting,  that  whenever  you  again  visit  Devon, 
that  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  my 
respL^ls  to  you  at  ^Jlton  Damarell, 

**  Believe  me,  with  great  rcspeft, 
"  Dear  Sir, 
V  Tour  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

•*  Thomas  Clack/* 

CUAF* 
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CHAP.    XVIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES. 


SECT.  I. AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIBS. 

AN  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  Devonshire  Agri- 
cultui:al  Society  is  alternately  held  at  Totncss  and  Kings- 
bridge.  Neither  this  Society,  however,  or  that  formerly 
instituted  in  North  Detqn,  nre  iecpt  up  with  that  spirit, 
perseverance,  and  liberality,  which  the  nature  of  such  in- 
stitutioiis  retjiiire,  and  by  which  they  are  conduced  and 
preserved  in  other  parts  of  the  united  kingdoni.  Con- 
refled  with  this  subjecl,  the  following  valuable  commu- 
nication has  been  made  to  the  Sun,-ejor,  by  ihi:  Rev.  Mr. 
Cohain>  of  Cohaiii-houM:,  Black  Torrin^on, 

A  Cnnirj  View  if  a  Plan  for  the  EiiahHsl-ment  cf  an 
A^rieuUural  Society  m  the  North  of  Devon. 
Id  arranging  a  plan  for  the  cstablishnicm  of  an  Agri- 
cultural  Society  in  any  distii^,  ihcrc  arc  two  considcra.- 
lions  which  ought  principaliy  to  be  attended  to;  the  first 
relates  to  local  circumstances  only ;  in  regard  to  which, 
such  regulations  and  engagcinculs  should   be  agreed  on 
jnd  entered  into,  as  may  be  most  likely  to  promote,  ia 
particular,  the  rural  advantages  of  the    neighbourhood, 
llie  second,  readies  to  matters  of  more  extensive  coO- 
ecrn,  by  which  not  only  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the 
country  at  large  may  be  benefited     Such  ;ts  may  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  general  objcfls  of  other  sijnilar  Societies, 
F  f  4  and 


to  the  ndea  of  ^uch  ft  Kfin-cD 
the  ptfpoK  of  ideAing  t^e  but. 

T1mw|^  periapt  la  trnptSftihiatta  tt  iafyrmmkm. 
Hid  tbe  ankle  of  expeowt  my'plan  ekcaedii^  a  vciy 
niod«ai9«aM^>ttUiyr'«  flwkl|^^  5e  attiiM'Mo  rau»> 
lin!  for  m>  thinly  inh^ted  a  diitrid  ••  the'  Nonh  itf 
Devon*  thece  are  ^ertdftljnmf  (ibiefitt  bendb  tbe  merd 
padndioD  of  the  best  nocki  a  &rm-iiiipleiBeBts,(esc(^. 
lent  u  iHw  iut  b  ib«inaWi)i-wlndl  iniilit«*<ittluly 
(■ga^  ^tfentkm  j  and  since  it  h  a  self-evident  propo^i- 
qdSi  .('>'*  *^  moral  -L-id  natrrni  interest  of  all  countriei 
1^' inM^traUy  can;  cfteJ  w  b  each  otNcr,  so,  in  propor- 
ui^  n  tlui  eittcnt  of  any  A^riruUur:iI  Society,  jtidictously 
^meciiiiomidllly  comiiuf^Led,  the  manners  and  husbandry 
■01  ^distrid'  must  Lv  imjiroicd. 

AMomlngitf  therefore,  ns  a  fift,  that  the  agricultural 
nfton  of.  tfale^'Nbfth  'of'l>aroo;  itod  ^)^  'eboSiStib  tt  ■ 
mK  *Kti'lp^ofW  the  bfieradK  P>»  '«V  Mi  leJ^Mly 
^mkitij^,  Kre  iii  mvtched  in  tlititr  kind  a^thejr' we  tolie 
found  in  an^'dSst^  in  tbe  fciagdoiA,  rfaere  Can  be  do 
doubt  bTit  that,  within  thii;  division  of  the  county,  the 
Improvement  of  both  of  these  obji^As  is  become  not  only 
a  matter  of  interest,  but  of  duty  -,  and  as  a  well  organized 
•ociety  will  always  produce  more  bcncfkial  tfk£H  than 
iodividutl  exertion,  so  it  mutt  be  obvious^  if  persons  of 
property  will  once  enter  into  rules  for  the  general  !iif 
provement  of  their  distriA,  and  wilt  afterwards  Malouily 
and-  uniformly  co-operate  together,  (he  happiest  conse- 
quences, both  a^  to  agriculture  and  rural  life,  niuu  ensue. 
Gentlemen  residing  in  the  country ,  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  confcrrtag  with  each  «ibcr  without  the 
parade  usually  attendant  on  formal  visits,  and  coUe^vely 
vill  be  enabled  to  eSeft  such  substanitat  and  decisive 
meaiures,  as  it  would  have  been  absolutely  prepostcroDt 
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in  any  person,  whatever  almost  his  rank  may  be,  by  him- 
self to  have  attempted. 

On  these  grouniU,  principally,  if  is  siihoiiited,  that  an 
AgriLTiiltiini!  Sociery  Oiijrhi  to  be  established  in  the  Nnrth 
of  Devon,  us  the  best,  if  not  (he  only  means  of  impmv- 
inp,  with  due  effeft,  the  rural  concerns  of  the  disiriA} 
and  thouf-h  to  attempt  to  take  in  at  one  glance  all  the 
ditferent  obje^i  which  oii};ht  to  enpaRC  the  notice  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  patronize  such  an  institutiofli 
wo'i'd  be  dermcd  an  Mttravapant,  visionary  unJdiakitig, 
a  few  observations,  at  this  time,  on  certain  cusinnis,  pre- 
jmiicc<,  and  abii*f-t  which  seem  most  inateiially  to  aS%£k 
the  pr«spe-ify  of  the  coimtri-,  in.iy  not  altogether  bf 
deemed  presumptuous  or  unwa'.cirjVlc. 

The  first  eousi/'craiion,  linSi,  which  o'lght  to  be  ad- 
verted to,  and  which,  it  is  cnnrnved,  is  a  most  material 
cheek  to  the  proper  maniig:,iicnt  of  lands  in  this  distri^j 
is  the  waiii  cf  an  improved  unifornt  Icair.  Not  but  there 
will  aiw.iys  be  a  necessity  of  varying  this  msinuncnt  ac- 
cording to  drffcrent  circumstances  ;  but  there  src  certain 
gem-ral  points>  most  unijiL^lionsbly,  In  which  it  will  be 
for  the  common  intcrcit  of  all  to  agree,  and  fcom  which 
no  one,  in  any  insianre  ■•hatevcr,  ought  to  deviate. 

The  most  remarkable  nf  this  sort,  is  the  covenant  in- 
KrtrJ  in  most  leases,  whlcli  empowers  tenants,  after  a 
certain  raantirance,  to  take  three  white  crop*  (or  crops  of 
grain)  immedi.itcly  in  succession  ;  and  thoiijjh  it  is  now 
«dmit:ed,  by  almost  every  intelligent  farmer,  that  no 
mode  of  management  can  more  eScitiialiy  im]:')vcri*.h  the 
land  than  such  a  practice  j  so  firmly  rooted  is  the  habit 
«f  sowing,  not  only  three  such  crops,  but  even  four, 
trithout  intermission,  that  were  any  land-owner  to  insist 
an  alternation  of  grr:cn  cmps  {roots  or  pulse)  with  the 
ivhite,  DO  native  of  the  distriO  would  engage  for  the 
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firm.  Ipdeed  a  itriking  iattaiice  of  tbit  Idnd 
a  tew  yean  since  to  a  certain  barofifC  in  diy^  ncighbouxw 
hood  of  Great  Torringtoot  who  being  oaaypaai  of  the 
present  exhatMtbig  praAice  of  cropping^  attempted  to 
introdiice  a  covenant  for  an  alternation  of  jgtccn  crop^ 
with  whitCt  .and  his  farms  remained  so  long  nntcnanted» 
that  at  hst»  nnconntenanced  by  other  land-owncrsy  he 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  ignorant  prgudice  of  the 
country* 

.  Secondly^  Tenants  for  lives  are  now  most  commonly 
^igedy  on  the  death  of  certain  persons  named  in  their 
leases,  to  surrender  to  their  lessors  their  best  beast^  by 
which  means  an  emulation  to  produce  a  superior  breed  of 
stock  (one  grand  objcA  of  most  Agricultural  Societies),  is 
amongst  this  description  of  people,most  obviously^checked. 
It  may  be  necessary,  pcrhapSi  at  the  death  of  ea^h  per- 
son named  in  such  lease,  that  some  objeft  or  other  of 
consequence  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  lessor*  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  more,  particularly  the  event}  but 
surely  every  end  of  that  sort  would  be  answered  by  tJie 
payment  of  a  gross  sum. 

Thirdly,  Woodlands,  in  such  leases,  are  usually  granted 
in  common  with  other  grounds ;  on  which  account  sap- 
lings promiscuously  growing  with  coppice- woods,  though 
expressly  reserved,  are  not  sufKciently  attended  to,  but  in 
the  general  wreck,  are  too  frequently  cut  down  or  left 
onproteflcd.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark, 
that  there  scarcely  is  an  objeA  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  land-owners  of  this  distriA,  than  the  growth  and 
|>roteAion  of  oak -timber.  From  its  natural  disposition 
to  flourish  in  this  soil,  the  oak  has  been  styled  ''  ttt  weetF* 
of  the  country  \  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  cursory 
observer,  unless  some  regulations  nluch  stronger  than 
any  now  in  force,  are  soon  made  relative  to  ibis  >'  weed/' 
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dfr  ns,  more  p'opcrly,  and  in  more  dignified  ianguapc,  it 
may  be  called,  this  iu'wari  of  tkt  naiion,  will,  not  long; 
hcnci*,  be  i-Kiiri^itcd.  bui  exclusively  of  ihrse  co  114 i dera- 
tions tlw  policy  of  prinring  this  sort  of  lease  (viz.  for 
lives,  or  99  years,)  ha^  of  late  years  been  very  mach  qucs- 
tioneit,  not  only  in  regard  to  i^  c  lessor,  but  as  also  to 
the  k-iiscc.  And  as  to  the  ft^rmcr,  it  is  ariiiictl  that  this 
mode  brinjrs  iti,  at  bTst,  but  a  very  wuenoin  mcoa\f^;  ihat 
one  pcneraiicn  of  a  f.imiiy  is  thereby  imiucfd  to  $tjiiandt.T 
aw.AV  that  which  would  furnish  a  ugul.r  and  ample  supply 
to  the  succeeding;  that  the  intervals  between  one  fine 
and  another,  are  generally  so  lon}r<  that  ihe  lessor  is  not 
abfi"  to  avail  himJclf  of  (he  progrc.*  it'  the  times;  tiiit 
wHen  a  fine  doCT  occur  there  is  nu  rompefiaon,  t*ie  lesscs 
haviiu'  the  arbitrary  choice  in  !iis  own  hands  of  fixing 
his  own  price,  or  suffirrtiij"  tlir  l-nse  to  run  o'ji  1  and  that, 
aware  of  tiic  length  of,  time  briore  tt  is  proliable  that  the 
lease  will  expire,  or  a  reii<-wal  cf  it  be  required,  the  lessor  . 
becomes  totally  iti.liftcMn!  as  to  the  n!an.t>  ement  of  the 
farm.  And,  notwithsianiiin,;  it  may  be  iir.v  d  that  what 
one  party  loie^  the  other  mu-t  pjin,  the  chief  objection 
to  this  kind  of  lease  still  srcw^  to  rest  wiili  ilu*  lessee. 
By  this  prafticc  the  farmer  is  inx^ited  to  lay  out  such  3 
sum  of  money  in  the  [nJrc^ase  of  his  lease,  a*,  had  it  beet) 
kept  afloat  in  the  iudicious  management  of  Itis  farm> 
would  perhaps  have  made  bini  a  ten-fold  return.  But  hie 
capital  is  now  gone  j  his  farm,  most  likely  not  half 
stocked,  and  his  ground-  bnalf  cropjicd  ■-  Thns  circiim- 
scribed  in  his  first  outsrt,  he  proieciii  on  slowly  and 
carefully,  adding  one  shilling  to  nnoihr!r  in  Store  for 
<hc  next  fine,  which,  by  the  premature  d-;a!h,  as  tt 
iometimcs  happens,  of  one  of  his  uearcsi  rclanon*,  he  is 
oftentimes  calleJ  on  10  pay  before  he  is  prepared.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  spirit  of  enterprise)  all  process  to 
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^nnu  iui|uufcinBin  is  cpcckcq  i  bdq  vnwi<ir«Di  gcMrviiNii 
Ip  fCMfjUKHif  nittt  a  latge  poitiao  of  tli6*Gd|i4tiy9'tfuei% 
nhmrj  idiMigc  take  phot^  cofttinnc  to^  vcv  tlic[ 
dicavj^  mpipdiiftitCy  fbrbiddiDg  npeft.  In  sbort^ 
ttbis  is  m  most  miteraUe  species  of  gaiiibliiig»  highly  ii^o- 
yioQs  to  the  pabliCf  lokl  in  irtiidi  the  parties  more  ioiiBer 
Aielf  ooocenied  are  almost  sore  o£  bebg  losers. 

The  remainiiig  obserratioas  will  be  chiefly  eonfiited  to 
a  sah|eftf  not  kss  djfficalt  to  handle  than  it  is  important 
in  its  conse^uenGcsi  and  which  rdatet  to  the  condition  off 
onr  fiurm-serrants  and  tiboorers  i  by  the  first  of  whom 
are  nieant  menial  servants,  snch  as  live  in  fiyral-hopaei^ 
nnder  a  yeariy  hiring  or  otherwise ;  and  by  the  second* 
hnsbandmen  living  with  their  families  in  cotta^ges,  and 
^rbo  work  on  iams  by  the  day»  or  in  labqvr  taken  ^  in 


Jn  respeft  to  the  first  of  these  classes^  xia.  firm  acJh 
vaotSt  it  is  mnch  to  be  feared  that  the  general  ^n^igacy 
which  seems  now  to  prevail  amongst  tbemj^  proceeds  in  ^ 
great  d^ee  from  the  almost  total  neglcA  of  their  morab 
in  growing  iip>  and  afterwards  from  the  common  praiftice 
amongst  farmers,  of  receiving  them  into  their  houses  with- 
out proper  testimonials  of  chara^cr.  Bomi  for  the  most 
part,  of  poor,  and  too  often  of  unprincipled  parents,  they 
ivceive  the  first  seeds  of  depravity  in  their  tendcrest 
years;  and  their  morals^  not  sufficiently  aitended  to 
during  their  apprenticeship  (which,  firona  the  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents^^  most  poor  children  in  Devon- 
shire are  obliged  to  serve),  they  arrive  at  manhood  with 
an  increased  propensity  to  vice.  A  regular^  wcU-ordered 
£amilyi  as  presenting  a  check  to  his  irregularities,  is  the 
young  peasant's  aversion,  and,  his  mind  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  depraved,   he  seduces,  in  one  of  hi^ 

licentious  gambolS|  some  Qeighb:>uring  feaurfcb  "thom  hq 
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isnoV)  througti  necessity,  obli^-l  lo  marry.  We  shall 
next  sec  him  in  the  second  class  mentioned  (viz.)  as  a  la- 
bourer by  the  tliy,  or  in  work  taken  "  in  great,"  and  liv- 
ing in  [lis  oirn  cottage.  A  numerous  iamily  of  children 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  such  prcnwture  marriai^es} 
but  love,  never  perhaps  a  very  sincere  inmate,  and  now 
disgusted  at  poverty,  entirely  fbrsafcrt  bis  dwelling;. — 
AV retell edness,  dcsp.iir,  and,  of  course,  a  ^ullea  indiScr- 
cnce  to  the  interests  of  bis  family,  succeed ;  and  in  the 
cind,  mci^i  commonly,  instead  of  being  of  any  real  advan- 
tage to  the  agria'lture  of  his  cotintry,  aiiJ  long  before  his 
natural  strength  is  itn  viired,  the  accTj^n'tbi'^l  burthen  of 
himself,  his  wife  and  children,  tails  a^  a  d<.ad  weight  upon 
it.  Wiiiiout  innistinj!  any  fuithn*  on  the  manifest  defici- 
ency in  our  present  mode  of  training  up  our  pcasuitry, 
and  which  perhaps  may  oftentimes  have  laid  such  a  foun- 
datron  of  vice  and  misery,  as  with  all  our  after-care  and 
management  we  may  tcjirccly  be  able  to  remove  -,  tt  may 
not  altogether  be  unw.»thy  of  oe  presimt  inquiry,  whe- 
ther our  general  treatment  of  our  li:>ourcrs,  on  our  partf* 
independent  of  every  l>>regoing  considrration,  will  war- 
rant our  cxpe^ing  any  very  considerable  better  conduA 
or  services  on  tneir's. 

Mr.  Kent,  in  .iti  "  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Norfoll^,"  says,  "  that  the  hbourer  is  the  first  sinew  that 
puts  the  labour  of  the  farm  in  motion,  and  without  which, 
it  cannot  be  carried  on  ;  if  therefore  bis  fill  earnings  will 
out  keep  him,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  his  master  to  let 
bim  have  a  sufficiency  of  com  for  his  own  family,  at  the 
ssiw  rate  »r  friet,  which  ikc  is  paid  for  his  labour,  and  not 
niSa  the  spirit  of  a  puor  man  of  this  description  to  be 
bi(JKcn." 

Whether  therefore  the  money  price  of  com  ou^bi  To 
ftl  cases  to  reguUtc  tlut  of  all  bojnu-madc  commodities 


JH  Adam  Smith  liaA  liKitcd»,«r  M^i4i:fWr '^fdnA 
4ooi  the  .pretQK  fHot  «f  Ubour  ia  Der^dii^iifVtf  «tji4^» 
4per  <lif ,  keep  p4ce  irith  the  priae  -of  thi^jo^mmtm'.mvfah 
Upridi  of  life  J  And  .cMiidering  .the  «%r\y  rtPkfoEt^iaam 
^which  bboyrwui ^under  .the  pveieiit  tysicttit  ahiHHt  iBtah 
iri»Uy  Ara^,  of  j^ae  day  receivUig  par^gbiM.  r^ie^  U«6  t^ 
ideft;«f  which  llatlnra^]|^  tends  to  dead^  irvory-CMrtioiiy 
Jvdnld  itMit  be  a-8pe«ie8^.ec€Ki(Mnyt  ai^well^afi  juati^>to 
tfiai  the  aaaiifpiiaEi  frice  of  labqurat.a  higher  ratei.  .Aofi 
«9l«^eofiC9  vhichM  therchief con^idcratiQ&^aUfras  1^1^ 
ftllMai  .too  ofran  -giv^  -the  first  .stkDQhi3Tlo  guilty jwrould 
*  i^Qt  the -venderiqg  of  the  (aboQrer  flnfoif  ^dispeiujlffntiliwl 
'  4BQ«e:eDttifertab|B  in- his  circaims^cob. -he  the^avMt.iitiia- 
J^Ait  ■MBBNi  of  ^nmdnri&g  him,  9t-th«.4aiM  tknc^jnore  gfh 
jpfrally  vivtaootTaiid  hon^  i  .     .,.  ,,j      ..  , ,.      .., 

..;^:It  ahould  «jbo  be  oks«ryad,.^gtfthis.ti<fiCi  thttt  ia^^^ 
Bi^a  tO:the«ppeanaic0  at  least  of  iojusti^  which^aofwpa  to 
'   ^[Hytitn.-thc^hasbaadman  |a  thia  diatrUt^.a  ^ertaio  ao«r^ 
'   j^i incomet  and  horn  -which  fi^rmerlyhc  ivgs  wont  to  df- 
ftive-a  oonaideraUe  support,  has  now  entireiyfailed  him. 
Within  •these  few  years,  even  since  the  last  mai;imum  of 
•^Wages  was  set  in  this  county,  the  iiibourer's  wife  and  fa- 
mily, from  the  article  of  spinning  of  wool,  were  enabled 
'.to  earn  nearly  as  much  as  the  labourer  himself.     It  is  not 
uneaoti  in  this  place,  to  condemn  the  intrqdudion  of  spin- 
Aing*machinery  ^   for  the  abridgement  cf  roaAual  labour, 
.of  any  kind,  most  incontestibly,  is  a  national  good  ;    but 
9kK>lcing  only  at  ourselves,  such  a  sudden  change  as  has 
dbeen  experienced  in  this  distrifl,  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
rturing  an  article,  from  whence  our  peasantry  drew  nearly 
dbalf  of  their  subsistence,  must,  for  the  present,  be.coasi<* 
dered  as  a  serious  local  evil. 

'  We  see  then  the  price  of  labour  standing  in  this  county 
jit  the  saait.  rate  as  it  was  fixed  full  fourteen  y^ars  since  ^ 
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ihe  price  of  almon  every  necessary  of  life  doubled,  and 
daily  iir.rcuing;  and  in  iliis  distrift,  in  particular,  nearly 
one  half  of  his  usual  support,  to  the  labourer,  cut  off.  It 
may  be  said,  perli.ip;i,  tliat  thc'sc  observations  point  out 
distempers  vrithout  applying  a  remedy.  A  remedy  to  sucb 
distempers,  it  may  be  answered,  is  not  the  work  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  a  society  of  gernkmen  of  fortune  and  influence, 
aided  by  the  maf^istracy,  are  alone  equal  to  such  a  task — 
a  task  which,  uniting  interest  with  duty,  will  not  only 
teacii  the  wilderness  to  sinilir,  but  will  enable  the  rustic,  to 
tthiiic  labour  princi{»lly  we  must  look  for  such  a  charige, 
to  smile  wirli  It. 

Many  matters  also,  of  a  di£:rcr.:  crist,  as  conncAed  with 
agrieuUore,  might  engage  the  attention  of  asocietyfurmcd 
for  the  itnprovenKnt  of  rural  afFatrs  :  such,  for  instance, 
lis  the  csiabliahmcot  of  new  fiirs  and  markets  in  the  most 
convenient  places,  for  [larticuiar  p'ir;->oses  ;  an  adherence 
10  tlie  same  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  dittrifl  i 
discountenancing  forestalling  atid  engrossing;  holding 
out  encouragement  to  honesty  and  industry  j  checking 
knavery  and  intlolence  *,  retaining  no  farm-servant  or  la- 
bounr  without  first  receiving  a  cerdficjte  of  good  conduCt 
from  the  former  employer  ;  improvement  of  parish-roadi, 
■of  carriages,  and  of  agricultural  implrmcnts  and  machi- 
nery J  proposing  premiums  for  the  bysi  managed  farm, 
the  best  stock,  the  best  system  of  husbandry,  as  applicable 
to  the  prevailing  soils  of  the  distri^,  fidelity  in  farm-ser- 
vants, frugality,  and  general  exemplify  conduO  in  labour- 
t-rs  towards  their  families  j — I'r.c  best  plougtiir.en,  hedg- 
crs,  reapers,  mowers,  with  a  number  of  other  artida 
wi)ich  must  eventually  occur  ai  proper  objciis  fcr  a  societjr 
of  this  kind,  all  of  which  bcin^  arranged  and  managed 
frith  diltgCDce,  perseverance,  and  adiiress,  will  not  fail,  in 
:.',  process  of  time,  and  in  some  respv.£ts  imniffdiatetr,  ef 

making 


making  the  distri^  more 
more  tiai;p^. 
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uous,  more  prosperoilS  saii 


F  RESOLUTIONS. 

^  At  a  meciing  held  ai 

Sarnsiaflc  in  the  couniy  of  Dcvun,  thit 


IthctOWT 

<Iay  of 


1 

I  rh 


It  was  iinaniinously  resolved, 
'Sttst,  That  the  prcwnt  prevailing  system  of  husb.indry, 
aSKl  other  local  cirtumstdnccs,  ciieck,  iii  ,i  pi^culiar  muiiier 
agriciihural  intermit  of  the  Nonh  of  Devon. 

Secondly,  TItai  the  cst^bliUimcnt  oi  an  agrjculitinij  so- 
ciety, on  as  liberal  a  scale  as  the  exicnt  and  natural  con- 
,iequence  of  the  liistrifl  will  warrant,  appears  as  the  bc« 
_IBr^lH'cf  .amdiorating ihi^  tjtmotmd  otiigfrvmg-^ieMe 
jCirtitiDMances.  ■  ' 

^liirdly,  That  the  society,  when  formetit  shall  bear  the 
style  or  title  of  "  The  North  of  Devon  Agricolttiral  So- 
,^etft"  and  shall  not  be  limited  as  to  the  number  of  mcn^ 
.ben  J  but  after  the  society  shall  once  be  eHablishcd,  no 
fenon  sballbe  admitled  as  a  (nember  but  by  ballot. 
.•  Fburthlyt  That  no  honorary  member  shall  be  admUted 
wbo-shall  live  within  miles  of  the.  usual  place  of 

nee^g,  and  that  each  member  »hall  pay  by  way  of  sub- 
taip^ou,  the  yearly  sum  of 
.  Fifthly,  That  -      meetings  shall  be  held  in  xhc. 


ivnd  that  Barnstable,  from  its  central  situation  in  the  <ii»> 
trifti  i*  cooiidered  as  (he  most  eligible  place  ior  the  hold* 
~  ^£cf  eacb  toepting. 

gixtUy, 


^ 
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Sixthly,  That  there  shall  be  one  gencral-mectiDg  in  the 
^ear,  viz. 

at  which  every  member  will  be  required  to  attend,  under 
the  penalty  of  ,  unless  such  reasons  shall  be  as-^ 

signed  ns  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  president. 

Seventhly,  That  3  president  shall  be  annually  chosen, 
who  shall  take  upon  him  the  chief  management  and  di- 
rection of  the  society;  in  receiving  the  yearly  subscrip- 
tions, adjusting  accounts,  conducting  all  matters  of  cor- 
respondence, &c. ;  and  who  in  all  cases  of  5u6fi'age,  when 
necessary,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  casting  vote. 

£i);hthly,  That>-  as  ah  assistant  to  sucli  president,  a  9e« 
crctary  shall  also  be  annually  chosen,  and  who  by  way  of 
compcnsaiion  shall  be  entitled  lo  a  yearly  salntj  hereafter 
to  be  tixcd. 

Ninthly,  That  a  book  for  recelviiig  sdbtcriptiohs  be 
imniediately  opened)  and  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned 
to  lo  be  then  here  holdcn  for  the  pur- 

pose of  eleftiog  a  president  and  a  secretary,  considering 
further  the  obje^  of  this  institution,  and  of  entering  into 
Such  further  resolutions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
tbe  regulation  of  it*. 


■  Qviri — Would  not  theataUlihmenl  ofabank,  under  the  fins  of  lU 
Iho  innuben,  deCtiy  tiie  upeiuei  of  tJic  Hiciely,  aad  >[  the  luM  tioKi 
If  pn^tiljr  mauageJ,  bt  imiit  t  matter  of  abcelsic  profit  t 
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TIcii'i*  ;  ^  f-       \mty     J      "  *'    t1Ei-''r*>»-i - 
■  rtsJOsiBfttvi  K'rfj  •.!   ;  mill  mjijii  v  ■«#  lu ^    '.rw 

Dralnii^. — It  has  bees  already  remarked,  ihat  the 
principal  efforts  among  the  agricultural  gcmlcmen  of  the 
tounty,  have  bten  chiefly  (governed  by  too  strift  an  adhe- 
rence lo  Mr.  Elkinglon's  mode  of  draining,  by  endcavoor- 
ing  to  carry  oft'  the  waier  before  it  reached  the  surface, 
and  became  ditfused  over  the  adjoining  grounds ;  a  prac- 
tice HiKjuestionably  of  the  very  first  importance,  where 
tbe  strufture  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  admit  of  its  bc- 
ipg  carried  into  proper  execution.  A  couDiry,  howevci"* 
Mnntalljt'MYaH!^'  iiT  the  maitnet-  'it  DWMukiie,  wA  ma 
SWst  occasions  defeat  the  highest  expedations  that  majr 
have  been  formed  from  vorks  of  that  nature.  Tlie  dip 
of  the  strata  varies  from  30°  to  80°,  and  in  proportion  as- 
the  latninous  rock  continues  to,  any  depth,  water  issues 
tbrottgh  it  enn  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  that  from  soOrees 
the  depth  and  distance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  come 
at  or  pretend  to  ascet^aiA. 

The  fiur&ce  of  an  understratum  formed  in  this  manner 
^^^^^M  must  &r  ever  bid  defiance  to  the  most  ex- 
pensive operations  made  with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
water  from  rising  through  the  laminous  rock ;  and  as  such, 
the  only  remaining  cure  appears  to  be  that  of  turf  sough- 
ing, or  faoUow-draining,  every  field  so  ctrcamstanced 
thntigliout  the  county,     ^besc  drains  should  be  laid  out 


L 
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M  no  greater  distance  than  a  rod  a-parti  their  depth 
from  'JO  to  2*  inches,  and  so  disposed  in  parallel  lines,  as 
to  draw  as  equally  as  possible  on  boih  sides ;  to  have  a 
gradual  and  uniform  decent  towards  the  receiving  drains, 
and  in  all  cases,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  cross  the  lay  of 
the  line  of  under-strata  rather  than  lo  run  with  it.  The 
expense  attending  this  mode  of  draining,  considering  the 
general  facility  of  procuring  rubble  stones  to  fill  ihclotver 
groove  when  the  substratum  is  not  suffictenily  tough  to 
support  itself,  will  not  exceed  50s,  or  3/.  per  acre,  a  trH'. 
fling  consideration,  when  compared  with  its  pcrmanencQ 
and  utility. 

Natural  FtrliUly  of  the  old  Moorlands  ,-  how  to  ht  pre- 
strveil,  and  rendered produUive. — If  any  thing  were  requiretL 
to  confirm  the  idea  the  Surveyor  has  all  along  entertained* 
of  the  improvement  the  moors  and  coarse  lands  in  the 
county  are  capable  of  receiving,  such  an  evidence  could 
not  be  more  readily  supplied,  than  by  thr  circumstancej 
detailed  in  the  management  of  Lew-Moor  Enclosure.  They 
most  cl'.arly  demonstrate  that  these  moors  contain  art 
abundftut  resource  for  permanent  fertility,  when  it  is  not 
prematurely  cxliaustcd  by  intemperate  and  injudicious 
cropping.  A  close  hollow-draining  upon  all  these  lands, 
followed  in  ilte  iirst  breaking  operation  by  spading  and 
burning  their  coarse  and  unprofitable  !>arface,  and  after- 
wards cultivating  them  with  alternate  green  and  white 
straw  crops,  would  in  etfe^  render  ihcm  equally  valuable 
with  the  roodings  in  Essex,  or  any  other  poutively  clay 
diiiiricl  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  that  Judicioua 
and  spirited  improver,  Mr.  Bayley,  shall  see  the  necessity 
of  providing  ouifal  dcains  by  the  ditches  of  bis  mounds, 
and  giving  a  close  turf  soughing  to  the  moor  before  tbs 
whole  of  the  tough  surface  is  destroyed  by  the  breast- 
G  g  2  plough. 


4^.  llOMLAmik 

fUo|^f"]iB  will  derive  eVery  iidvAnidp  nbni'  lifar  uiiifcp* 
fjIduAg,  that  his  most  nnfaine withes  covid  fttaoapthSmw 

Alfhtfogh  the  Siiitirejr^  Is  s6  i|r  hippjr  fai  hearing  ttists-- 
sMmj  to  the  improved  ideyi  Mr.'Baylejr  posie5ses  in  the 

iliiiilagefiieiit  of  these  riMorsr  jet  at  the  same  fiine  hit  ptc- 
paration  lor  potatoes  instead'of  turnips  is  obje6tioiiablet 
ftr  bonrithslaading  the  dnre  he  takes'  in  rest-balking  his 
beat  ground  ittuneefotely' after  the  a^hes  abe  spread,  still 
this  sUnall  portifm  of  alkaline  salcr  j^i^xheed  bf  the  com* 
bustMa  of  the  green  vegetaUii  bdn^isQluble  in  wmr,  are 
liable  to  be  washed  out  and  lost  during  the  winter  rains 
and  the  melting  snows. 

-  Wa^diAieWorscompletdfholtow-dndMd,thefw^^ 
be  tendered  goad  winter  groitad)  a  crop  of  twiups  oo  the 
beat  ashes  wonld  be  ceitdn  and  abundanti  and  wbidk 
in%bt  be  fed  off  daring  winter  with  no  less  adfantago  So 
the  stock  Aanihe  hndi  as  tte  latter  woidd  be  nearly  at 
aanch  benefited  I7:  the  traqipling  of  the  sheep,  as  in  the 
maniire  left  by  them  in  feedtng  off  the  turnips.  Oats 
should  follow  the  turnips  with  seeds,  and  that  ground, 
when  necessary,  should  be  broke  up  for  lay  wheat  or  grass 
potatoes ;  the  wheat  stubble  sown  with  tares,  or  winter- 
fallowed  into  four-furrow  ridges  for  oats;  and  the  po» 
tatOe  land  ploughed  into  six  or  eight-furrow  ridges,  and 
sown  before  Christmas  with  here  or.  winter  barley,  fed  in 
the  spring,  and  left  afterwards  to  stand  for  a  crop.  In 
all  cases,  whether  these  lands  are  under  crop,  or  winter- 
feUowed,  they  should  always  be  left  well  gripped  and  wa* 
ter-furrowed.  Ryer  and  winter  barley,  with  occasional 
crops  of  wheat,  should  be  the  winter  sowings  of  these 
moors«  The  spring  crops  generally  black  and  white 
oats. 


wheat;  AND  CLOVER.  WS 

^Itatt—lt  lias  been  obserTciI,  that  all  wheal  hacked 
in  upon  lay  ground  is  fuuntl  to  answer  best.  J(  U  the. 
nature  of  all  lav  wUt-at  on  a  wet  sirong  subsoil,  to  lio 
much  drier  than  fallow  wheat  on  the  same  bottom.  The 
broken  earth  will  hold  up  (he  surface  waters  at  the  same 
time  that  they  find  a  ready  passage  between  the  invencd 
turf  and  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  ;  hence  the  plant  is 
less  injured  by  a  chill  produced  from  an  excess  of  moift- 
turCi  cKc  soil  is  less  liable  to  be  af^ted  upon  by  the  frost, 
and  conseiiucntly  the  plant  is  in  leu  danger  of  being  drawti 
or  cast  out  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
surface.  This  applies  to  all  lay  wheat  whatever,  whether 
it  is  hacked  in,  harrowed  under,  or  dibbled  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  more  obnoxious  to  the  ravages  of  the  wire-womi 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Clovfr, — ^TUc  common  red  dovcr  beinp  little  better 
than  an  annual,  ilie  early  sowing  it  with  spring  crops 
is  often  found  to  encourage  so  luxuriant  a  growth  as  to 
form  smalt  heads  which  have  appeared  in  blossom  at  iha 
time  of  harvest.  This  has  often  encoDrag.:d  high  ex- 
pe^tions  with  the  farmer,  on  his  seeing  so  Sue  a  plant 
at  harvest,  and  during  the  ensuing  autumn.  From  a  duB 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  ihi^  will  be  found 
an  improvident  anticipation,  fur  experience  has  long  sinc< 
shown  to  the  Author  of  this  Report,  that  wheocver 
young  clover  grows  very  rank  among  the  com,  3  propor- 
tionate deiiciency  of  plant  is  found  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  clover,  therefore,  instead  of  being  sown  wilb,  or 
immediately  after  the  spring  corn,  should  be  de- 
fcrrcd  till  after  the  spring  crops  have  not  only  covered 
the  ground,  but  are  shooting  for  the  spindle.  The  clover 
will  then  have  time  to  establish  a  sufficient  footing  in  the 
ground,  and  not  be  liable  to  tlic  same  whaustion  of  the 
f^  g  3  limited 


'Ibitted  existence  it  must  necessarily  nndcrge  l^'^" 
ibature  luxuriance  in  the  growing  months   of  the   pre- 
ceding summer. 

K|  Turnips. — It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  oSu*  a 
^&tr  observations  on  the  relative  excellence  of  tiie  Scotcli 
two-furrow  turnip  husbandry,  with  that  of  the  common 
brofld-easi,  Observation  and  experience  clearly  show, 
that  the  dqircdations  of  the  inseift  called  the  fly,  on  the 
young  turnip  plants,  are  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
feebleness  and  want  of  growing  vigour  in  the  infant 
plants;  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  pushed  into  the 
rough  leaf,  all  farther  danger  from  the  insect  is  at  an 
end.  The  rough  leaf,  however,  will  be  frcqucnily  seen 
perforated,  and  as  the  foliage  enlarges,  the  holes  enlarge 
with  it,  giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  much  da- 
maged by  the  fly,  and  by  which  it  certainly  would  have 
rilcen  destroyed,  had  not  its  growing  vigour  sustamtrd  it 
''■gainst  the  attack.  From  the  early  and  ample  supply  of 
VOoridiBeiit afforded  the  ^vn^.-idaiiti  by  tlie  hijer-mi 
doDg  occupying  the  tops  of  the  two-furrow  ridges,  their 
toots  strike  iituuediately  upon  or  neat  it,  Tecerve  its  invr. 
gotating  principle,  and  a  <juiclcer  and  stronger  growth 
tnaues,  greatly  abating  the  risk  of  their  destru^m  fay  the 
fly,  and  witii  a  much  smaller. allowance  of  dung  per  acre 
tban  must  oeces^arily  be  applied  to  afiord  any  thing  like 
a  prospcA  of  success  by  the  binad-can  tnothod.  The 
djitance  bctwees  the  lovt  from  top  to  top  of  the  ridges, 
•Gcordiog  to  the  prospcA  of  luxuriancy  in  the  crop,  may 
lievaricd  from  18  to  £6  inches.  The  facility  of  hone- 
ttocing  and  setting  out  the  plants  by  hand  ia  the  rows, 
-the  bottoms  being  raised  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wioter's 
mud  and  water,  render  them  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
^st,  and  upon  the  wholes  the  j>roduce  per  acre^  wbere 
!  the 
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the  ridgi  husbandry  is  properly  condmJicd,  is  so  very 
much  increased,  as  ill  timt;  to  warrant  a  fair  cxpeflation 
of  its  superseding  the  broaU-casi  tuniip  husbandry  in  all 
cases  whatsoever. 

Paialoet. — It  is  a  usual  practice  in  IrebnO)  to  prepare 
the  potaioc  setts  from  some  of  the  fairest  and  best  po- 
tatoes, during  the  broken  weather  in  the  preceding  winter. 
In  the  dry  situations  they  are  then  placed)  they  become 
incrustcd  with  the  juice  of  the  potatoe,  and  are  justly 
supposed  to  bleed  less  before  germination  than  if  fresh 
cut  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  sett  of  course  is 
stronger,  and  it  puts  forth  a  more  vigorous  shoot  sooa 
»fter  being  planted.  The  planting  of  small  potatoes  or 
setts  having  more  than  two  strong  eyes,  are  with  reason 
objcfled  to  i  the  number  of  eyes,  on  what  is  called  the 
crown  of  the  potatoe,  arc  always  rqe^d,  with  the  small 
|>otatoes,  both  being  found  to  produce  Unguid  shoots  and 
1  number  of  small  bead  potatoes  of  no  value. 

-  Orchard/. — As  variety  and  change  of  situation  seems 
little  less  essential  to  the  well  doing  of  individuals  in  the 
vegetable,  than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  much  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  produce  of  nrchanls,  compbined  of,  may 
be  referred  to  the  putting  of  young  apple-irees  on  the 
<cilc  of  the  old  ones  which  have  gone  to  decay.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  absolute  necei^ity  which  there  appears  to  be, 
of  planting  orchards  in  more  elevated  but  still  proiefted 
situations,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  try  later  fruits, 
and  by  keeping  the  tops  of  the  ireet  generally  more 
open,  and  their  branches  free  from  moss,  they  would  be 
more  susceptible  of  the  winter  cold,  and  the  sap  would 
tiave  a  later  but  more  vigorous  circulation  afterwards. 
The  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  air  of  Devon,  with 
G  g  4  tli« 
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r.^e  little  <oId  experienced  before  the  month  of  March, 
I  -teiids  much  to  preserve  a  bnguiU  circulatiaa  in  the  vc- 
K.SCt3ble  woild  whca  its  energies  should  lie  at  ruti  and 
a.^ence  the  weak  and  fecbtc  cftbrts  so  universally  com- 
I  jpbincd  of  in  the  vernal  season. 

I  Plaiimtiam. — In  planting  along  the  glens  and  hollows 
I  IB  this  country,  care  should  be  taken  as  well  to  prevent 
I  Ac  continuance  of  a  strcsm  of  wind  through  a  ravine,  as 
I  ip  guard  the  young  trees  from  the  first  broad  stroke  of  the 
■  irind  from  the  ocean,  Inttancesof  [he  necessity  of  this 
K  caution  frequently  occur,  but  no  where  in  a  stronger  de- 
I  ^ec  is  it  shown,  than  in  a  plantation  of  deciduous  and 
I  -svcrgrcen  trees  made  by  Colonel  Orchard,  near  the 
I  jtminence  on  which  is  situated  the  beautiful  church  of 
I  Hartland.  Reasoning  on  the  eS~e^s  of  a  cominued 
I  ^^rauglu  of  wind,  Colonel  Orchard  constructed  a  stop  or 
B  jbarrier  to  the  eastward  from  the  mo^t  prevailing  winds, 
f  This  produced  an  Immediate  thrift  in  the  plantation  to 
feewardj  where  it  is  ibund  to  flourish  in  a  most  surpris- 
ing maaacTi  ^  to  tpread  itself  vigoroiisly  to  mnc|wu4 

Ctpu-iettJf—T^  sbfinefuLt  negleA  of  cop{Kife  laajj  w 
■lany  part*  of.  the  county,  by  suffering  them  >o  fireqoentlf 
40  lie.op^.tothefarias,  conveys  a  just  asd  sevcie  cei»t 
Wire  OD  those  who  have  the  care  of  such  ettatta.  To  be 
more  partiqiilfir^ight^eem  invidioui^  bijtthitican  c^ 
ti^  cries  lou41y  for  reforitit  U  being  Qo  uocommon  caat^ 
^r  an  vnxa  to  the  netghbrurigii  woodland  if>  be  iqaij^ 
%  strong  point  with  the  farmer,  for  Jiolding  up  bi>  fckfi 
0or  (be  agistment  of  summer  cattle. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted^  that  the  statute  providioy 
)fqr  a  .<c<n«UP  res^i:v>||tkMti  of  siMaplar?  ,»  e^.j^U  t^OQ 

every 
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every  ac^c,  is  not  more  attended  lo  than  it  appears  to  be 
3t  pment  throughout  the  county;  it  happens,  however, 
that  a  number  of  samplers  are  somciimes  left  at  one  cut- 
ting, but  which  arc  all,  or  most  ofihcm,  cut  down  the 
period  following,  when  scarcely  any  that  arc  worth  pre- 
serving are  left  to  stand  for  timber.  Were  attention  paid 
to  these  points  throughout  all  the  coppice  lands  in  the 
county,  a  VMt  quantity  of  timber  might  be  raised,  as  tha 
same  shelter  which  protcils  the  copse  wood,  would 
equally  screen  and  preserve  the  young  timber  trees.  la 
the  fcvf  instances  where  this  has  been  attended  to,  how- 
ever  sliarp  the  hills,  and  apparently  destitute  their  sides  of 
soil,  large  and  flourishing  oak  trees  are  found  to  occupy 
the  abrupt  and  rocky  declivities,  and  which  are  utterly 
unfit  for  any  other  appropriation. 

Timber. — From  what  has  been  already  staled,  it  will 
appear  evident,  that  the  timber  in  this  county  is  wasting 
in  a  most  alarming  manner;  is  it  not  therefore  necessary^ 
that  an  ordinance  thould  be  made,  that  in  future  no  tree 
should  be  cut  down  or  legally  exposed  for  sale,  without 
having  the  mark  of  the  timlMr-inspe^or  of  the  distrifl 
affixed,  and  certificate  accompanying  it.  This  D0iccr 
should  be  appointed  and  paid  by  Government,  and  to 
whom  annual  returns  should  be  made  of  all  matters 
appertaining  to  his  duty,  which  should  also  extend  to  the 
examination  of  all  young  plantations:  where  it  should  be 
required,  that  he  should  not  only  sec  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  trees  are  planted  for  every  timber  tree  that  is 
cut  down,  but  that  the  same  young  uees  and  plantations 
arc  well  fenced  and  proiefted.  On  his  observing  the 
woodland  fences  insufficient  for  tlicir  safety,  and  their 
owners  persbtingly  unoiindful  of  bis  report,  he  should 
^   empowered    to  order  the   necessary   repairs  to   bo 

made. 


4S$  iiAfttmls. 

mttde.  Mid, to  recover  the  mnoont  of  wattk'expauehf 
m   immediate  distress  upon   tfale   mofcaliles    oo    the 


Amwwiw.— A  certuQ  pfoportion  of  the  pnmBry  eiTt''B% 
ffis.  calzi  attiraiini,  and  silex)  ire  taken  «p  by,  and 
Ard  a '  compment  part  of  df  Tegetables.  AU  #ater» 
flakt-water,  or  that  produced  immddiatdy  from  mehed 
awif  excepted,  containta  certain  proportion  of  terrene 
nriistanceai  It  is  said  thaf  680  Oiuicei  of  water  naj  cod* 
tain  about  one  oonoe  of  limeironei  77€0^  one  onnoe  of 
Amittoiis  earth,  or  akgilU  IQIX)  ocmcc%  oiieeance  of 
As;  lienoe  it  foHows^  that  in  order  to  approach  the 
ilndard  of  Ibtifity,  a»  it  respe£h  the  primagy  earths^ 
onlf,  the  joil  should  consist  of  socb  a  propoftiosi  mS 
dMse  sobstances  as  can  be  most,  conveniently  proem eJ» 
wbi  mobtened  with 'common  water*  *A  sorlaoe  thns 
composed,  iNwId^hj^  the  appearance  of  a  good  mizeci 
lioil;  and  upon  an  open  bottom,  woutd  retaixi  a  ge- 
nial portion  of  nloistnre  only,  and  which,  in  the  esrr- 
mation  of  most  men,  would  be  pronounced  fruitful. 
That  grass  and  com  would  vegetate  in  a  soil  thus  constr- 
toted,  is  unquestionable.  Warmth  and  moisture  only, 
without  the  presence  of  any  denser  me^um,  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  germination;  all  bulbous 
roots  in  these  circumstances  at  their  stated  seasons  will 
shoot  forth  lu)(uriantly.,  Barley  will  germinate  and  grow 
to  some  length  on  the  door  of  a  malt-house ;  but  a  soil 
formed  destitute  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  that 
in  a  state  whereby  it  can  be  admitted  to  a  chemical  union 
With  water,  will  forever  remain  steril  and  fruitless. 

So  wisely  has  the '  Great  Disposer  of  all  things  con- 
trived this  perennial  circle,  that  the  complete  dissolotion 
jof  one  body  is  made  subserviient  and  essential  to  the  pro-^ 

pagatioA 
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pa|;ation  and  pfrfcflion  of  another  j  and  here  those  very 
subst^inces  which  wotild  become  offensive,  and  even  dc- 
stru^ive  of  animal  lifu,  are  grci-Jilj-  aiisorbi.l  in  the 
acriil  form  of  gas  or  vapour  by  the  «<ms  and  fuiiagc  of 
vegetables,  and  which  again  in  turn,  and  during  the 
day-time",  exhale  and  breath* forth  that  pure  dcphlogis-' 
ticalcd    air,     so   e&seniial      to    the   support    of    animal 


The  quantum  of  nutriment  inhaled  or  absorbed  by  the 
animal  economy  from  the  medium  which  surround<i  it, 
has  never  been  an  obje^  of  minuic  inquiry,  althoogh  the 
cffc^s  so  happily  experienced  at  sen,  by  bathing  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  on  board,  are  too  well  known 
to  justify  any  doubt  that  much  more  is  derived  lo  the 
animal  system  by  absorption  than  at  the  first  view  we 
might  think  possible.  That  the  means,  however,  of 
sustaining  vegetable  hfc  arc  two-fotd,  has  been  proved 
by  the  most  accurate  tests  and  trials.  The  one  by  the 
absorption  of  nitroiis  and  other  aireform  fluids,  the  other 
by  receiving  animal  and  vegetable  matter  combined  with 
the  primary  earthn,  if  not  altogether  in  chemical  union, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  attenuation  and  mechanical  sue- 
pcnsion  in  water,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  is  thence  assimilated  in  due  quantities  with 
their  unfolding  growth  and  perfection ;  and  hence,  as 
was  formerly  observed  in  the  Essex  Report  (p.  178,  179), 
arises  the  necessity  of  "  guirding  against  the  exhaustion 
of  dunghills,  by  preventing  the  rain  from  washing  out 
and  running  to  waste  its  most  valuable  liquor,  whether 


*  The  Surveyor  ii  eiubl«d  )o  ilalt,  ai  (Ik  roult  of  eiperience  duriof . 
a  long  lendence  in  ihr  back  woodf  or  North  Aoirrin,  thai  the  Biftli 
nhalationt  from  the  tortut  ut  noiioiu.    Lig-lii.  or  ihc  beat  of  ibe  iim^ 
(ccnu  indiipfoubly  neccnary  for  the  proJudtian   of  oiygem 
Mr  froiB  vegtttblt*. 


H 
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I  the  rard  or  cxposej  along  tbc  hedpc-rons :  to  be 
reful  in  the  application  of  manure,  and  to  n-cigii  well 
i  be  saiistiol  in  the  propriety  of  ploiighing  it  tuiiJcr, 
railicr  than  to  »k  it  as  a  to|i-dre$t>in^  :  to  resist  the  dis- 
«p»ting  effcfts  of  fire  upon  ibe  smallest  strople  of  aitimal 
er  vegetable  matter,  wliith  in  any  reasonable  time  may  be 


Lfjktnight  (o  rot :  to  apply  s:in 
(^merely  de^Mgned  as  an  akeratii 
Mrong  lough  clay,  or  net  ; 
bstarl  and  chy,  for  some  time 
b-frost,  sun,  and  air,  rather  ihar 
^■nion  of  thcin  with  the  soil,  by  plou^bi 
Tbc  means  of  ilctctiinp  the  existenci 


r  any  silicioDs  matter 
in  great  qtiamiiies,  lo 
ill :  to  c3iposc  cbatic, 
he  joint  action  of  ihc 
attempt  an  iiiimojiaie 
pgihem  umlcT." 
of  aiiinial  or  \e- 


Vgetabte  cxavia  in  the  soil,  and  in  some  measure  asti-r- 

I  tKoinf;  its  quantity,  is  easy,  and  should  always  be  resorted 

^te  by  penilemen   and  famters,   before  they  determine  ou 

e  application  of  any  dressing  known  to  potscss  a  <li&> 

;aruzit)g  or  forcing  <)iiabty.     It  is  simply  that  of  ttc^ 

fiag  into  the  lield  }ir)^oscd   to    be  tbns  dressed,  imI 

|he«»iormwitd,/vrhudl><«A!er  ,beiBg  ^R<«dc4  Wo  Nyn* 
ma  bidU  of  aboot  two  incbei'  in  diaMMMr  (MtkiBft  tW 
ipartiettbiv  I»m:  of  Uw-£e)d.&oin  w^cb,  each,  ball  wm 
gsHKKcdX  Amid  he  put  into  a  fire.  vtiQC  wnniiiMng 
moA  tbey  may  W  Mtppoitd  td  be  yepetnoot  m  kifM 
tfaroiigbr  sbcuM  be.  taken  oot,  and  im  poponiM  u  a 
yacfe  cfllou  i*  IihiImI  to  prevail  in  the  avdcUe  of  each 
feaBi  doM  Ac  cmAcwc  pcttKipUi  cxiu  ia  the-  ml  front 
vUdk  it  waa  tako^.  snd  wfatG^  will  coMMpmUy  achsit 
o£  the  npptif-atinn  of  ^lac  OT.  Other  solvent  manures.  To 
WPfij  this  reasoning  to  the  .^a^qe  of  paring  and  bom- 
iif  a  wd  the  linune.  of  Iwida  «iU  not  be  difficult*  as.  the 
moil  ODDclasive  eridfeiice  will  iumfny  a  few  t^aaxim- 
tioBS  on  Ac  tnbjeffc 
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II  is  Irom  the  combasiion  of  the  green  vegetable  onl», 
that  al)c.iltne  saIc  is  produced,  atiu  this  being  soluble  in 
waier,  is  founJ  largely  to  conduce  to  the  Dourishmcnt  of 
plants.  The  slow  and  smothered  progress  of  tire  upon 
the  root?,  stems,  and  other  vcgctAblt  matter  coniaincJ 
in  the  toil,  brings  a  Urge  portion  of  it  into  a  state  of 
charcoal;  a  substance  of  all  others  the  most  iDdestnifbble* 
and  moft  rapable  of  resisting  dissolution,  or  why  is  U 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  washes  and  cements  prepared 
with  mild  nnd  caustic  alkali,  for  resisting  the  slow  dc- 
composing  power  of  the  atmosphere?  Thi«  suWancc  is 
fourtd  in  consideraiile  t]uantities  in  all  old  bcat-bumC 
Hnds,  and  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  charring,  would 
have  been  long  converted  into  vegetable  mucilage,  and 
contributed  to  the  nourishment  of  ensuing  crops.  If  lo 
(be  quantitj'  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  thus  locked  up 
in  an  insolnblc  state,  be  added  wbjt  is  destroyed  by  the 
power  of  the  fire  in  the  beAt-hcap»  without  producing 
alk-iline  salts,  and  that  thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere 
in  ftime,  smolcc,  and  vapour,  the  annihilation  of  vege- 
table pabulum  by  this  practice  is  immeasurably  great,  and 
whicli  lung  ago  must  have  terminated  in  the  more  com- 
plete sterility  of  the  repeatedly  beat-burnt  Ijnds  in  Devon- 
vliire,  were  not  the  s  il  and  climate  of  that  country  so 
|>eculiarly  favourable  to  its  repi^dnftion.  In  some  parti 
of  the  county,  however,  parcicularljr  in  the  sandy  dis- 
irifls,  the  farmer  complains  of  a  diminution  of  spine,  or 
p-ecn  sward,  and  which,  after  the  operation  of  skirting, 
is  not  sulTicicnt  to  yield  the  athcs  re<fuired  for  an  ensuing 
crop  of  turnipt.  This,  from  ibc  considerations  here 
stated,  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  persisting 
in  the  pra^ice  of  paring  and  burning  the  iv.<tct  grtcn  tvjard 
if  a  Wind  seU,  br  ih*  btuh  and  /uittrata  tf  it  nhtil  il  vay. 
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In  all  chalkjr  soils,  and  such  as  are  plus  with  the  cnks- 
noiis  principle,  the  application  of  lime  can  have  litllc 
C^'i5t  beyond  its  imtncdLicc  operation,  whilst  it  remains 
caustic  on  ihc  inert  vegetable  and  animal  substances  such 
soih  may  contain  ;  but  where  the  soil  is  deficient  of  such 
matter,  and  destitute  of  a  due  pioportion  of  calcareous 
earth,  it  will  operate  beneiicially,  quoad  the  quantity  ap- 
plied, as  an  important  alterative  in  such  soils,  but  to  which 
it  would  prove  equally  efficacious  were  it  laid  on  in  its 
mild  statC)  as  chails  or  pounded  limestone;  and  hence  the 
well  known  value  of  all  road  scrapings,  but  particularly  of 
■uch  as  are  formed  of,  or  repaired  with,  thalk  or  litiic- 


n  Hems. — If  we  escept  the  trciitmcnt  of  the  farm- 
horses  in  Ireland,  those  in  Devonshire  have  perhaps  as 
hard  3  measure  of  ne^left  and  ill-usage  dealt  out  to  them, 
as  is  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  ui>ited  kingilom. 
From  the  injudiciotis  maimer  in  which  they  receive  the 
corn -occasionaUy  given  tfaemt  it  it  a  point  fif'KiDa  ^e^ 
tioR,  whether  it  aSbrds  them  a  benefit,  or  by  diverting 
their  appetite  from  the  hay,  pea  or  other  straw,  abwtutclj 
produce  an  injury,  from  the  avidity  with  which  they 
iwallow  the  corn  unmasticated-  To  remedy  this  evil^ 
a  better  example  no  where  presents,  than  wJiat  may  be 
'  drawn  from  the  manaf;ement  of  farm  and  w^gon  horse* 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  These  horses  perform 
jonmeyi  of  two  and  three  hundred,  miks  over  the  stupeo- 
dous  OKwntains  of.  that  country,  with  prodigious  loads  of 
srhflat  and  flour  from  the  interior,  aad  wet  and  dry  goods 
from  the  sea-ports  to  the  different  points  of  cmbarkatioDt 
at  Fort-Pitt,  Red-stone,  ChadestownandWheeliDgt  and 
othokplaccs  on  the  Ohio  river.  Notwitbstandtitg  which* 
these  waggon-horses,  through  the  whole  extent  of  that 
couatry. 
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couDh'^,  art  seldom  seen  in  a  less  high  condition  than  the 
brewers' and  oi her  large  cart-horses  in  ihc  mctropoUs  of 
this  country.  I  he  manner  in  which  the  American  horses 
are  sustained  to  perform  these  bboiirs,  is  generally  by 
feeding  Ihem  with  hay  and  straw  cliO|)pcd  about  lialf  an 
inch  long,  with  which  is  mixed  ahout  half  3  peck  of  rye, 
oat,  and  Indian  corn  meal,  to  about  two  Mid  a  half  or  three 
pecks  of  hay  or  straw  thus  chopped.  A  feeding  trough, 
sufficiently  large  for  four  or  five  horses  to  cat  out  of  at 
the  same  lime,  is  attached  10  each  waj^gon.  The  chaff  ii 
put  into  this  trough,  and  lifter  being  well  mixed  with  the 
given  <iuantity  of  meal,  is  moistened,  and  again  well  stiired 
together  till  every  shred  of  the  ha^  or  chopped  straw  is 
found  to  be  covered,  or  as  it  were,  frosted  over  by  the 
meal.  The  avidity  with  which  the  horses  cat  their  meat 
thus  prepared,  may  be  well  conceived.  Tlicir  meal  tinish- 
cd,  they  cither  pursue  ilicir  journey  or  lie  down  to  restt 
but  in  either  case  not  without  being  well  dressed,  and 
cleansed  from  tlic  eSe^  of  their  last  labour.  It  is  the 
pride  of  the  carters,  as  well  »s  the  waggon  masters  in  that 
country,  to  see  their  hor^s  in  a  condition  rather  abov.: 
than  under  the  labour  they  have  to  perform  ;  and  in  :i 
•  lundrcd  miles  travelling  frum  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia, 
the  (Surveyor  will  be  bound  tn  say.  tlut  as  many  prime 
waggon  horses,  and  in  as  high  condition,  shall  be  seen,  as 
in  any  direction  fur  that  distance  from  (he  city  of  L-ondon. 
The  adoption  of  a  similar  treatment  in  the  management 
of  the  iitrm  and  waggon  horses  in  this  country,  needs  no 
farther  recommendation  itian  the  solemn  asseveration  as 
to  the  miehs  here  stated. 

The  baiting  of  post,  stage,  and  travelling  horses  with 

rye,  oat,  or  bean  bread,  in  the  manner  performed  on  the 

cuntinent,  is  an  infinitety  more  economical  and  facile  irode 

of  adniiniitering  refreshment  to  a  jaded  animal,  than  by 

giving 


\ 


!m  the  crude  unbroken  com,  so  nnWctssilj  pwc-' 
d  in  this  couniry. 


Poor. — The  want  of  employment  for  the  females,  parti- 

riy  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  (anJ  where  they 

.rc  not  so  much  in  the  pra^Hce  of  making  bone  lace  as  to 

)         eastward),  is  very  much  felt  and  complained  of.  About 

^H        en  years  since,  it  U  notorious,  that  a  good  spinnci' 

^B      ould  earn  3j.  61/  per  week  ;    her  time  is  now,  through 

J         ^-.  general  failure  of  rhat  employment,   too  frequently 

^L  t  in  rummaging  about  for  a  few  inose  sticks  in  order 

^R        ;)rocnre  a  scanty  supply  of  fuel.      Noiwithsiunding  the 

^■'bdvantngcs  before  enumerated,  the  condition  of  the  poor, 

^P  generally,  is  low  both  in  mind  and  ciitumsianecs. 

The  necessity  of  resorting;  to  the  parish  for  relief,  dur- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  limcfs,  near  the  close  of  the  last, 
^d  at  the  bef  inning  of  the  present  century,  seems  greatly 
^b  to  iinve  subdued  ih;it  laudable  pride  and  emulation  that 
^f  was  formerly  the  boaitof  the  English  husbandman.  They 
Mtlbm  now  meet  whh  a  short  inttrrupfiMl  in  (hrirheiltb 
or  want  of  employment,  without  imnicdiatety  tesortiog  to 
the  parish  for  relief.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  tv 
luch  as  are  members  of  box  clubs,  and  which  societies 
have  much  extended  since  the  law  passed  for  making  thena 
corporate.  The  monthly  subscription  of  the  anificcr^ 
society  is  about  one  sliilling  %  that  of  the  promiGctmis  Of 
common  labourers*  club,  eight-pcnee<  The  fetule  ■ocic-' 
ties  generally  sixpence  per  month.  However  desirable  it 
surely  is  to  promote  the  extenuon  of  these  societies,  mnM  _ 
regulations  should  still  be  made  to  ttitnih)  the  tMa  whet 
iBscmbled,  from  an  indulgence  which  often  eodi  kl  drank' 
enness.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  advMdc  tit  «xt«a4 
tbe  forfeit  to  any  one  getting  drunk  during,  at  witbla  "St 
h'&iirs  after,  siich  monthly  mceti&gs  ?  HoBibMlwdbiria 
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workhouses  are  much  desired  in  many  parts  of  the  county^ 
but  the  establishment  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  salaries  of  officers,  and  all  the  necessary  attendants.— 
In  contemplating  institutions  of  this  nature,  besides  the 
comfortable  asylum  they  would  open  to  penury*  decrepi- 
tude, and  old  age,  they  would  tend  much  to  stimulate  the 
exertions  of  the  sturd*^  peasant,  rather  than  be  subjeded 
to  resort  to  such  establishments  for  employment  or  relief. 
They  would  also  greatly  contribute  to  the  reduftion  of 
parochial  expenses,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  paupers^ 
and  above  all,  that  most  inhuman  of  all  j^tirsuits,  the  cha- 
sing off*  and  driving  a  peasant  family  from  one  parish  to 
another,  not  unfrequently  in  the  last  stage  of  sickness,  and 
to  prevent  the  expense  of  inhumation. 

There  is  no  opinion  presumed  to  be  given  in  any  part 
of  this  Report,  that  has  not  been  founded  on  actual  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  which  the  Surveyor  will  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  uphold  in  the  manner  best  suited 
witli  his  ability  for  so  doing.  The  subjeft  of  this  article^ 
properly  discussed,  would  afford  matter  of  an  interesting 
nature,  and  although  the  observations  of  the  Surveyor 
may,  in  the  estiniacion  of  some  benevolent  persons,  be 
considered  to  be  contra£\cd  and  ungenerous ;  still  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed^  the  steps  which  have  been 
already  taken,  and  the  measures  likely  to  be  adopted  in 
parliament,  for  the  avou'cd  purpose  of  bettering  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  poor,  must  not  at  this  crisis,  be  al- 
together passed  over  in  a  publication  of  tliis  nature. 

From  the  first  dawning  of  that  gracious  benevolence 
which  issued  spontaneously  from  the  bosoms  of  their  pre- 
sent Majesties,  in  proQK}ting  the  instruAion  of  the  poor  by 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  the  Surveyor  has 
looked  forward  wit^ii  a  sort  of  dread  to  the  probable  con$;> 
^uences  of  such  a  measure.  If  the  illumination  of  the  pea- 

x>£VON.]  H  h  sant 


sant  mind  would  make  him  more  moral,  better  tatts/icd  with 
his  state  and  condition  of  life,  and  on  all  occasions  more 
desirous  of  excelling  in  ilie  exercise  of  those  duties  his  pe- 
culiar situation  in  society  dooms  him  to  perform,  much  pri- 
TBte  satisfa£lion  and  public  benefit  would  naturally  result 
from  such  institutions.  This  however  can  easily  be  demon- 
strated as  not  likely  to  be  a  consequence  of  thus  opening 
the  peasant  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  situations  in  life, 
that  can  have  no  other  possible  effect  than  that  of  render- 
ing him  dissatisfied  with  his  own.  That  this  is  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,  is  clear,  from  the  conduft  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland  5  all  of  whom  but  sli;jht!y  acquainted 
llith  the  English  language,  arc  instructed  to  read  and 
write;  and  thence  springs  the  cause  of  that  general  rcst- 
leisness  of  character,  and  of  the  numbers  thjt  annually 
sliip  themselves  as  redemptioncrs  to  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  but  more  particularly  to 
ports  in  the  Hudson's  river,  Delaware,  and  Bay  of  Chesa- 
jTFn''  Such  it  the  irriisutibU  desire  to  lamblet  ia  ilw.  «»■ 
li^tcaed  oiind  of  the  Iriib  peasant,  ttiat  rather  dua  i^ 
Jinqnish  those  prospective  advantages  he  has  imbibed  Iron 
lus  acquaintance  with  bcwks,  or  Icamt  from  a  direct  coTfi 
respondencc  with  a  friend  already  in  America,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  mere  passage  only  over  the 
Atlantic,  he  willingly  binds  himself  down  for  three,  four, 
or  five  years,  to  a  state  of  absolute  slavery,  during  which 
time  his  tndeotures  are  assignable,  and  he  Js'  occastonally 
passed  from  one  master  to  another,  with  the  usuaj  forms 
required  ia  the  cniTeyance  of  negro  slaves.  The  redetnp. 
tioners  that  arrive  annually  in  the  pons  of  Ne#  Yorkt 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, from  Germany,are!d*o,with 
few  exceptions,  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  theif 
aative  langOi^}  and  by  which  knowk  Jge,  they  haw  been 
inspire^ 
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inspired  with  a  detcrmiaatioD  to  abandon  their  native 
country. 

The  German  soeictics  formed  in  all  the  middle  «at« 
of  North  America,  are  as  read^  to  protect  and  sec  juttice 
rendered  to  these  ser^■a^Is  during  the  term  of  their  inden- 
tures, as  they  are  of  contributing  to  their  comfortable  c»- 
tablishment  afterwards.  The  number  of  redemptioners 
thu3  annually  arriving  from  Ccrmany  in  the  United  Stater, 
is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  disiacisfaflion  they  feel,  on 
aa  examination  of  their  relative  situaciam  in  the  commu- 
nity of  their  native  land,  ind  comparing  it  with  accoanti 
derived  from  books  or  the  public  papers,  as  well  as  from 
correspondence  with  their  friends  already  in  America;  and 
who,  after  the  expiration  of  their  servitude,  seldom  fait  in 
gradually  attaining  to  a  state  of  independence,  with  all  the 
comfortable  enjoyments  of  life,  and  ihe  prospcft  of  conti- 
nuing (hem  undiminished  to  their  posterity.  Such  are  the 
allurements  held  out  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  Gcrw 
many  to  emigrate ;  and  hence,  for  one  English  husband- 
man th.it  is  fouitd  to  remove  to  America,  there  arc,  on  the 
most  moderate  computation,  one  hundred  from  Ireland  or 
Germany. 

The  English  peasant,  however,  under  the  same  influence 
of  mental  enlargement,  will  be  a^cd  upon  in  the  sai 
manner,  and  hotv  far  tiiai  wilt  be  found  to  be  an  aniclio> 
ration  of  their  condition,  and  likdy  to  induce  a  more 
cbceiful  and  prompt  performance  of  those  duties  their 
station  in  life  requires,  or  upon  the  whole,  make  them 
better  subjects,  neighbours,  or  happier  men,  are  point! 
by  no  means  doubtful  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Author 
of  this  Report. 

Tlie  disposition  of  the  Scotch  to  emigrate  and  seek  their 

fortunes  abroad,  unquestionably  arises  from  the  enlarge 

mcnt  of  their  views  in  life  by  the  education  they  most 

li  Ii  2  commonly 
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coniincnly  receive  when  young.  Why  they  arc  less  dis-' 
orderly  at  home,  may  be  in  t  great  measure  referred  lo  tiic 
force  of  example  combined  with  precept,  in  the  <r:rEt]OUS 
career  of  their  pastor's  hfe. 

In  certain  jjrailca  of  society,  the  seeking  for  what  we; 
do  not  possess,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  inOividuai, 
and  in  tiiat  pursnit  ihc  noblest  energies  of  his  naiure  arc 
unfolded,  but  which,  without  such  a  siimuhis,  n-nulil  luve 
lain  dormant  and  in  absolute  oblivion.  It  is,  however, 
vridely  diSercnt  with  the  peasantry  of  a  country,  whose 
path  in  life  is  distinfliy  marked  out,  and  in  which  any 
measure  {however  humane  and  considerate  it  may  apiie^^ir) 
that  in  its  consequences  may  have  a  tendency  lo  draw 
them  aside  from  such  limits,  or  in  any  wise  contribute  to 
make  them  restless  or  uneasy  in  them,  inu»l  in  the  end 
prove  injurious  if  not  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nitj  at  large,  by  the  engendering  of  mischiefs,  the  extent 
I     of  which  it  is  impossible  to  me^isiire.    /«  sh^ri, ll{ (■•uimft 

t/anetjhjiheft$itting<fbii  carts  hutevtrymtMu  tht  wustie- 
tttveltnt  and  feeling  heart  can  devise,  should  be  eir.phyed  to  mate 
that  situation  as  comfartable  and  as  happy  to  him  as  possible  ,- 
and  to  vihieb  end  nothing  more  essential  could  contribute,  than  by 
exciting  a  general  rmulathn  to  excel  in  all  theic  avaealiotis,  etxa 
to  those  rf  breaking  stones  fr  a  liae  iila,  or  fir  repaii  ing  the 
highviayj. 

That  illuminating  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  will 
not  conduce  to  this  end,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  or  render  the  peasantry  more  steadily  at- 
tached to  (heir  native  country,  has  been  already  evincedi 
by  the  disorderly  behaviour  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland^ 
who  for  many  years  past,  in  the  insurgent  banditti  of  To- 
ries, Hearts  of  Steel,  Peep-o'day  Boys,  White  Boys,  &c. 
whieh  long  before  the  late  rebellion  agitated  and  disturbed 

tho 
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ihe  repose  of  that  country.  Tl»e  numbers  also  which 
cmigraic  from  Germany  to  America,  arc  encouraged  to 
llist  adventure  from  what  ihcy  read  or  learn  from  iheir 
trani-athnric  friends,  that  the  arbitrary  and  feudal  ser- 
vices required  of  them,  will  do  longer  exist  on  their  with- 
drawing to  America  from  their  natiTC  country. 

What  but  the  members  from  the  affiliated  societies,  and 
the  mimhtr  af  pen  aad  ink  gtiifry  on  board  our  ships  of  war, 
created  and  kept  up  (he  mutiny  in  the  navy,  in  the  year 
1797  ?  and  how  will  it  be  possible  (o  suppress  communi- 
cations and  a  concert  nmong  the  multitude,  when  (hey  are 
all  ^fted  with  the  means  of  corresponding  and  contriving 
schemes  of  sedition  and  in8urr«ftion  with  each  other  ? — 
The  peasant  life  roust  BccctsarilVi  with  respcfl  lo  his  con- 
dition and  circle,  be  considered  as  solitary  beyond  the  to* 
cietT  of  liis  family}  aad  in  that  of  the  other  labourers  with 
which  he  is  cKcasionally  employedf  give  him  the  power 
of  rcHe^ing  at  these  times  upon  what  be  reads  at  his  lei- 
sure, or  receives  in  correspondence  from  the  village  Hamp- 
daia  of  bis  countryi  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  anti- 
cip.ite  the  issue  of  a  mind  {for  mind  he  has}  bursting 
tlu-ough  the  reatnintl  of  pjnury,  and  which  be  is  thus 
tn->ght  [o  believe  has  grown  upon  him  by  oppression,  aqd 
in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  rij;bts  of  man  I 

From  these  considerations  duly  wei);hed,  and  a  convic- 
tion lh.1t  enlarging  the  views  of  the  pcii^aniry  of  a  coun- 
try to  the  power  of  making  siili  more  uncomfortable  com- 
parisons between  llicnucivc*  and  ihcir  employers,  can  end 
in  notbin)!  hue  creating  diuatisfa^ion  and  ideal  misery 
among  them,  injurious  lo  ibe  political  interests  of  the 
country,  its  cxisiinff  orders  of  cnmmuniiy,  and  govern- 
ment, the  .Surveyor  thus  respectfully  submits  to  the  con- 
lideratign  of  the  Honourable  Hoard,  the  propriety  of  op- 
u  b  %  posing 
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poting  any  measures  that  may  rationnJly  be  sopposcd  t* 
iead  to  such  a  fatal  issue. 

Alhlellc  Extrcises. — The  athletic  exercise  to  wlilch  these 
people  are  mostly  addtfled,  is  thst  of  wrestling.  This  is 
pursued  with  great  fervour  and  emulation,  by  the  young 
farmers  and  peasantry  in  the  country.  It  is  common  on 
these  occasions  for  a  purse  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  guineas,  to 
be  made  by  gentlemen  fond  of  promoting  this  (rfay,  and  z 
day  is  appointed  for  its  being  wrestled  for,  gcnernlly  near 
some  large  village  or  market-town.  The  lists  are  prepared 
by  a  ring  formed  with  stakes  and  a  single  rope,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  winner  of  the  purse  most  toss  or  throw  down 
6ve  of  his  adversaries.  There  seems  to  be  no  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  hold  they  take  of  cich  other.  The  col- 
lar, arm,  or  any  part  above  the  waistband,  that  most  con- 
veniently presents  to  the  combatants  during  the  contest, 
which  lomelimes  continues  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutei, 
mA  in  «riuch  ii  diqibyed  mDch  aOinty,  ttmgthi  and 
adroitoesit  whilst  the  diins  of  the  party  are  often  foaai. 
•treamisg  with  Mood  from  the  sharp  and  Tiolcot  bkMn 
ftey  recdvc  from  each  other,  but  which  on  no  accoimt 
are  ever  po-mittcd  to  be  given  above  the  knee. 

The  usual  form  is  to  shake  hands  before  and  after  the 
contest^  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  play  is  followed 
with  boxing,  or  that  any  grudge  or  ill-will  is  continued 
from  the  conquered  to  those  that  may  have  thrown  theaa. 
The  play  generally  begins  between  two  and  three  o'dock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  so  well  matched  are  the  combatmtt, 
that  Ae  vlAor  is  frequently  not  declared  till  after  mid- 
B^ht  s  in  which  case  the  ring  U  properly  lighted,  and  tbc 
nme  precautioDS  are  continued  during  the  whole  time  to 
■onire  fak*,  aed  prevent  fou]  play.  The  moor-mcn  are  ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated  for  their  hardiness,  in  bearing  excessive  kicking 
upon  their  shins.  The  ill  efFcJb  which  might  be  expefted 
to  result  firom  such  violence)  is  very  soon  carried  off  by 
their  excellent  habit  of  body,  and  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  their  constitutions. 

In  the  outset  of  the  play,  every  man  who  becomes  a 
standard  for  the  purse,  must  first  throw  two  men  on  their 
back,  belly,  or  side ;  eight  of  these  standards  must  be 
made  from  the  primary  competitors  for  the  single  play ; 
and  when  the  standards  are  thus  made,  they  each  receive 
a  crown.  These  eight  playing,  four  of  them  nuist  fall^ 
the  other  four  then  engage,  two  of  whom  must  fall ;  when 
the  still  standing  two  enter  to  decide  the  purse,  and  the 
second  best  man,  or  he  who  is  last  thrown,  usually  re- 
ceives about  one  in  five  upon  its  amount.  Three  tryers 
or  conductors  of  the  lists  are  appointed,  who  decide  all 
disputes  immediately,  and  without  appeal. 
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Rffinncis  to  the  PfM  of  the  Farm-Tard  at  Hakbn,  in  tie 
Cmtnty  rfDtuonf  4be  Seat  of  Sir  Lawrence  Palk^  Bart, 
(Plates  XX.  XXL  XXU.J 

1.  The  wheel-house  under  the  bam,  25  feet  square.    ' 
i;  Wring-house  for  making  ci^er^  88ieet  by  SO. 
S.  Straw-house,  28  feet  by  20. 

4.  Cider-cdlars,  25  feet  by  201 

5.  Slaughter-housey  912  feet  by  16|  its  £ow  laid  with  s 

considerable   declivity  towards  the  drain  tn  the 
middle. 

■ 

6.  Calves-housCf  22  feet  by  1^,  with  their  pens. 

7.  StaUe*of  three  stalls,  the  hay-racks  fenned  by  re* 

cesses  in  the  walls,  18  feet  2  inches  by  16. 

8.  Stable  for  cart-horses^  without  stalb,  59  feet  8  inches 

by  16. 

9.  Depots  for  fodder,  one  of  which  to  serve  occauonally- 

for  a  sick  cow. 

10.  Passages  in  front  of  the  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  them  their  fodder. 

11.  Cribs  for  the  cattle  to  eat  their  fodder  in. 

12.  Stalls  for  eight  fatting  oxen,  divided  in  pairs. 

13.  Shed  for  working  oxeD>  15  feet  between  post  and  wall. 

14.  Shed  for  young  stock.     The  fronts  of  all  these  sheds 

for  the  cattle  are  palisadoi;?d  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height,  with  gates  at  proper  intervals.  The 
cattle  are  fastened  to  upright  round  posts  about 
four  inches  diameter,  by  means  of  loose  iron  rings 
and  small  wooden  bows,  which  are  put  round  the 
necks  of  the  cattle.  The  upper  part  of  the  bow  op 
yoke    is   Hat,    and  has   two   holes    in   it,    thus. 


The  bow  part  is  made  v»ith  split  ash,  and  has  a 

button 
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button  or  knob  at  each  end,  which  arc  put  into 
the  circular  holes  of  the  flat  head-piece,  when,  by 
the  spring  of  the  bow  the  knobs  are  prevented 
from  returning,  by  their  slipping  over  the  notches^ 
where  they  become  fixed,  in  this  manneff 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22* 

*<  v/. 

24.. 
2.5. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 


Shed  for  1 8  cows. 

Bull-house,  with  two  pens  in  it  for  bull  calves. 

Shed  for  waggons  and  carts,  15  feet  in  the  clear. 

Farm-house,  or  house  for  the  bailifF. 

Kitchen,  18  feet  6  inches  by  13  fee*  2  inches. 

Parlour,  14  ieet  by  13  feet  2  inches. 

Cellar,  I*  feet  by  7. 

Pantry. 

Fuel-house. 

Entrance  gateways  to  the  farm-yard 

Piggery. 

Boiling-house«  16  feet  square. 

Store-house  for  potatoes  groined  over,  15  feet  6  incites 
square. 

Sty  for  store  pigs,  38  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet. 

Twelve  styes,  each  10  feet  square,  for  breeding  and 
fatting  pigs.  The  yard  pitched  with  rough  stones^ 
and  the  feeding  and  sleeping  place  floored  with 
flat  stones;  the  eating  place  four  inches  above  the 
yard,  and  the  sleeping  placc^four  inches  above 
that.    By  the  sheds  being  placed  as  represented, 


o         1^  4M«A  Unoh  io  li  nol  ctolf  to  Mftr  die  sleep- 

big  piacpib  bnt  the  ettuig  phon  abo^  it  eoaUet 
b:  Ae  pigi  te  keqi  thcmsdves  dean  s  ibr  k  acarcelf 
r  or  ever  hippcqathat  thfj  drop  their  dtmg  any 

vhflnc  but  in  tlie  yard* 
SO.  Store-hotuet  ISftetby  11. 

$1.  House  for  fatt^g  hmbs,  iprith  their  pens  similar  to 
those  for  t^e  caltcsi  bnt  of  less  dimensionSf 
17  foetby  U. 
82.  Granary,  as  it  Wf$  first  intended,  on  staddle-atones: 
and  in  ordir  to  prevent  the  vermin  from  getting 
up  the  steps,.  t|ie  slqHl  were  to  have  been  fixed  on 
the  inside  of  the  lower  part  of  the  door,  which 
was  to  have  been  balanced  with  weights,  so  that  a 
dight  efibrt  would  have  brought  it  down  cm  a 
Mock  of  stone,  forming  the  first  step  for  that  pin^ 
pose,  S4  feet  by  14  in  die  clear. 
8S.  Reservirir. 

84.  Troughs  for  watering  the  cattle. 

85.  Receptacle  for  the  liquid  manure. 
56.  Hatch  to  the  receptacle. 

37.  The  main  sewer,  through  which  the  liquid  collefled 
in  the  farm-yard  flows  to  the  meadows  below^ 
over  which  it  is  regularly  conveyed  by  channels 
cut  for  the  purpose. 

SS.  A  border  of  stone  pitching  in  front  of  all  the  build* 
ings  in  the  farm-yard,  10  feet  wide  where  nar- 
rowest. 

S9.  Area  behind  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the 
yard,  four  feet  wide  at  the  narrowest  place. 

40.  Steps  in  the  area  leading  from  the  yard  to  the  Mow 
Barton,  and  also  to  the  tipper  bam  floor,  three 
feet  wide. 
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The  State  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  HospiuU^ 

BEING   AN   ABSTRACT  OP  TRB  65TH  ANNUAL   PUBLICATIOW 

SINCE  ITS  INSTITUTION, 


State  of  the  Patients  from  January  I  si,  1742*3  fwien  iki 
Hospital  was  opened)  to  Lady  "day,  1806. 

ADMITTED. 

Iii*patitiitt. 

Before  Lady-day  1805  (of  whom  ISO  remained  dMoY  aai  m  7 
ontheboi)lu) J*ii53  €44,34 

From  JLady-day  1805,  tp  Lady-day  1806    -    -    -    -    -    681  J 

Out-Patieatt.  ^ 

Before  Lady-day  1805  (of  whom  1S8  rtmainfid  tkcnliMM  ^ 

on  the  Bdokt) J  '""^  (  IMU 

From  Lady-day  1805  to  Lady-day  1806 46S  3 

^•^••■^ 
6415B 

If,  however,  the  changes  from  an  in^iatient  to  an  out  be  comidcred, 
which  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  czpcnsts,  the  mimber  nf  ■  pMJiili 
will  be  737,  and  the  out-patienu  635. 


r    Before 
DiscOAliCKo     •    -    •   xLady-day 


C  1805. 


From  L.  O. 

1805,  to  flaaU. 
IL.  D.  1806. 


Cured 4M66 

Received  g^eat  benefit,  whose  cases  would  7  ^^ 

not  admit  of  further  relief    -    -    -    •  J  ^ 

Fur  non-attendance,  many  of  whom  were?  .^43 

known  to  be  cured    ------  J 

For  irregularity,  or  at  their  own  request,  1760 

Incurable       --.-------  iso 

Improper  objedb,  inveterate  ulcers,  and?  .70 

patients  improperly  recommended    -    3 

incapable  of  farther  rehef  by  medicinei    -  1650 

By  death  in  the  house   -••••--  )8S^ 


Total  discharged  -•-..-    6S758 
Remaining  on  the  books  7  in-patients    104  7  ^^,^^^ 
at  J«ady-day  1 806      J  outrpaticnts  18^5 


757 
B18 

68 
1 

10 


48Mt 


5811 

178S 
ISl 

17t 

1660 
185t 


68864 
fi8€ 

64150 
PltieBtA 
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Patients  admitted  on  tudden  accidents  and  wnerKcnciesy  wirhoot 
commendation,  aqpoonC  to  13,(904  of  vhoak  S4Q  w0ct  since  Ladj-ds^ 
100$.  The  patients  weekly  accommodated  in  the  house  from  Lady^dKf 
1805,  to  Lady^day  1806,  hav«  Immi  on  an  average  1£C,  and  the  onu 
Ipatiaits,  on  an  average  during  this  year,  have  been  172. 

^moog  the*  patienta  disclurgrd  in  the  eonrse  of  :lui  year,  our 
continued  a  patient  106  weeks;  three  upwards  of  one  year;  sii  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  montlis ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  737  in-patienta 
above  accounted  for,  as  having  had  tiieir  whole  benefit,  were  contiuued 
in  the  hospital,  upon  an  average,' eight  weeks  and  a  half  i—- and  that 
the  above  mentioned  635  out-patients  were  continufd  as  sudv  fourteca 
weeks  and  a  half  each,  on  an  average. 


A  General  AhstraS  ofthe,tvMU  Aeantnifrom  ike  Fmndaiiou, 

Atigmsi%7i  174\,  io  Lmdy-day,  1806. 

»  t  ,  ,    '       ■      r.         .     .      .  . 

/  RECEIFTS,  Vir«  £.        f.       A 

Snbscrlptions  - :.--i.    8«M5  17    0 

Benefaoions,  including  the  late  colledUoo  from  parishes  SI  188    6     9| 
Poor's  box   -    ...*.--- 736     18    8 

IjKaciesbdbrepuly^<Ia3rl80A,indudin|r7g^o  g  ax 

^  tMinterestofthosenoc  immediately  paid  5    -  ^ 


w 


LmcKS  from  Lady-day  IkO^;,  to  i^ady-l     »,--  ^  ^  ^ 

£ty'1806     -----      ...-J 

;■  I :  •;■; 20938  Si    ^ 

Pividends  in  Old  and  New  South-Sea  Annuities,  S  pcr7    ^.^     .        , 

cent,  consolidated  Annuities,  and  other  dividends       J  ^* 

Fines  and  Rents  received  for  the  tenements  giveu  by/     ».c  i^    ^ 

Ralph  Allen,  Ksq.    -    -    -    -    ^ S     ^-^1^0 

Other  receipts,  as  by  the  above  an» former  accounts        2f?9S  IT  II 

£.  llL\:oy    7     li 

PATMFNT8.  I,        s.      d. 

The  purchase  and  buildmj^  ihoHo^pitnl,  as  per  fbimcr*^ 
accouuts,  iiitUidinjf  aLo  the  expense  of  aiterati<.n<f 
and   additions  til'. u to  in  :in<l   bttore  IT.^J',  and  itsf"      6S77     8     O 
enlargcuicnt  in  ITii' and  !T!)0  -     -    -     -     -    -    -  3 

Furnishtii^  tiic  lioMfcc,  tnciudin'^  thcfumiiiire  for  nev/"^ 

wards  in  17.o:%  177'-',   HJiT,  1790,  and  other  occa-V        694     6     2 
•ional  4i<lditioii9      -      ..--------3 

Exit  iiordinary  expenses,  as  by  the  above  and  formecj      |^q^     i^     - 
accounts       -      -     -----------S 

O^'dinary  Kxpc-nses,  visB.  H<niv'keeping,  common  8up-7  1  i/tcat     q     cs 
|>lv  ot'tunntuic,  repaMs,  f'iv.\  occ.     ------$  ^ 

Balance  in  isand  at  Lady-d.iy  iscv;  in  cash      513  10     9 

In  Old  and  New  South-'-^ea  Arnnities,^ 

and  the  other   funded  proporiy,  and  >  1665*2     5     3 
two  deed*  poll,  as  above  bt.;tcd     -       j 

-   17165  16     O 

£. 142509     7      li 
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Al  a  general  Court  of  Governors  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hos^ 
pitnl,  hM  the  iOth  d.,y  of  September,  1805,  amrmg  the  Re*' 
solutions  entered  into  at  this  Court,   the  following  is  recom^ 
tu ended  Co  the  particular  attention  of  the  Public,  viz, 

Tliat  from  nnd  after  L,.jdy-T)ay,  1806,  the  right  of  recommendation 
thai  1  be  as  follow*: — Subs<.iiber»  of  cue  guinea  annually  may  recom- 
tiienti  one  oui-p.itient  iu  the  yc;ir,  but  no  in-patient.  Sub»criber8  of  two 
guiiu.is  per  aunu.71,  may  rccuniTteud  annually  one  iu-patieut  and  one 
out-patient;  subscribers  of  three  guineas  per  annum,  one  in  and  two 
out  pai'ei.ts;  stibstribeni  of  four  guineas  per  annum,  two  in-patieuU 
and  two  out-paticuts ;  subscribers  of  nve  guiuea^  per  annum,  and  under 
ten  guineas,  may  recommend  tliree  in-pitieats  ^nd  two  out-patients  in 
the  year ;  subscribers  of  ten  guineas  per  annum  and  upwards,  may  re^ 
commend  pa:ie!'fs  without  limitation  of  their  annual  number;  provided 
tii^t  lone  under  twenty  guiueas,  have  more  than  two  patients  at  the 
tame  time,  nor  any  contributor  mure  than  two  in-patientt  and  two  out* 
patients  at  oue  time. 


Rules  to  be  observed  relative  to  the  Recommendation  andAdmis^ 

sion  of  Patients. 

No  domestic  servants,  whose  circumstances  entitle  them  to  charitable 
relief,  are  excluded  iroiix  this  hospital ;  but  those  who  are  capable  of 
paying  for  medical  as.-^iolancc,  ihei^wives,  diiidren,  or  apprentices,  cai^ 
not  beco-ne  objects  of  a  charity,  designed  for  the  poor  only. — ^It  is  there- 
fore particularly  requesred,  that  gentlemen  who  recommend  patients, 
will  inquire  what  their  situation  and  ciicumstances  are;  for  the  com* 
fnitiee,  however  anxious  to  guard  against  imposition,  cannot  be  ac- 
quainted with  those  who  comic  to  tiieni  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, or  from  ueighbouring  c</untits ;  and  when  patients  are  found  to 
have  no  just  claim  to  the  charity,  recommender^  cannot  be  offended  if 
uch  patients  are  refused  or  discharged,  or  compelled  to  pay  for  that 
jtssiiktauce  they  have  received  in  their  assumed  chara<5Vcrs. 

If  parish  officers  refuse  a  requisite  allowance  for  the  support  of  poor 
out-patients,  necessarily  detained  near  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of 
^Utrnding  it,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  A€i  of  Parliament, 
by  which,  **  if  any  out-patient  of  this  hospital  shall,  during  such  nece»- 
f*  sary  attendance  and  abode  in  the  city  and  county  of  Exeter,  become 
'*  necessitous  and  unable  to  support  and  maintain  him  or  herself,  it  shall 
#*  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in 

"  which 


■*  wfcfch  lueh  poor  oul-pitieni  i>  lonled,  upon  luth  penon'i  dctiring  i» 
*'  iiefand  producing  a  cenilicate  under  the  hand  of  anjr  one  of  the  Jibj' 
*"  liciansor  surgeons  of  the  laid  hospital,  that  lucti  poor  oi 
"  capable  of  goiog  to,  and  rctorning  from,  his  or  her  legd|^U(-e  of  Kt- 
*'  tlement,  when  and  so  oficD  ai  hii  or  atlendance  ii  lequiiile  at  the  said 
*'  iKHIHlat ;  and  ihal,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  (hereof,  il  is  nrceoary 
"  that  luch  poor  paiicnl  should  cootinuc  and  abide  aear  tb<  said  hospital, 
**  — to  order  tuch  relief  as  [he  ciigeoc/  of  his  ot  her  case  may  require, 
**  during  such  neceuary  abBenire  from,  and,  in  lilce  manner,  a  if  the  pa- 
**  lient  were  stiU  resident  in,  hii  or  her  own  parish  or  legal  place  of 
**  •cttlement." — At  it  also  freijuently  happens,  that  the  in-piticnis  re- 
mmmeaded  and  admitted  to  this  hospital  arc  unprovided  with  proper 
clothes  to  keep  them  warm  and  clean,  it  is  further  ensued,  "  That  in 
*'  case  any  tuch  in-patient  ihal!  be  in  nam  of  such  clothing,  it  tliall 
"  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  juitice  of  the  peace  fur  the  couoiy  in 
"  which  uich  in-patieni  ii  settled  (upon  such  person's  desiiing  relief, 
*  and  producing  such  ceriiRcaie  as  aforeiaid),  to  order  tuch  in-palient 
"  to  be  relieved  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  die  poor  of  tLe 
**  parish  to  which  such  in-patient  belongs,  as  the  exigency  of  hii  or  ho'  . 
7  caie  may  require."  | 

MsfMiMtcm  b«>AMtMd«tebMbMB«Mt4bthH|«dfarin*. 
i|ritdi>  «r  MM  t^Mtinifanti.  i%M«l«  Ma^jpaihiiUntdi^ 
.■iitlflilc<hri^eoniiiaptlw,»WmWrtriUpwf.lidi.or«iTh- 
tlOiaMdiMM;  women  big  with  cUldt  p«HM  Aorinid  is  Ihrir 
HBM*  i  dbiUnn  nadcr  tlie  afi  of  MM)  yMM,  otdpt  *Ak«  u  opandon 
it  itqniftd,  arc  exelitJed  ai  in-paiinti.  Ttioae  alftded  irith  ionMnte 
ulcen  cannot  be  ■dmilted  a  second  time,  Withoat  ■  previoui  consulta- 
licD  of  aurgtcnu,  if  immediately  held.  The  deceiving  phydcian  and 
■Qtxton  determine  whether  the  patient*  who  apply  are  proper  objea*  af 
At  charity,  with  retpcA  to  their  complaints,  and  whether  they  be  ad- 
autt«d  as  in  or  out-patienti. 

Patients  are  often  sent  !□  the  lait  Mage  of  life,  when  to  rejcA  them 
would  bt  to  shorten  the  tittle  time  remaining  of  eiittence,  and  to  adoait 
themta  a  dose  room,  would  be  scarcely  more  merciful;  while,  in  either 
caie,  relief  ii  impoanble:  ii  is  tequeited,  therefore,  in  drcummnces  ap- 
parently desperate,  that  the  opinion  of  some  medical  man  be  taken,  re> 
•peding  tbe  advantage  they  may  probaUy  recdve,  add  the  iojiiry  that 
Miaj  accrue  from  the  journey. 

Whenever  all  the  in-patients  qualified  by  the  rules  of  the  ch»ity  can* 
■ot  be  admitted,  the  preference  is  first  given  to  the  ca4ei  which  in  the 
•pinion  of  the  receiving  physician  andaurgeon  wiD  leaw  admit  of  ddayj 
■cu  to  thoae  who  come  from  the  greatest  £rtaii£e,  and  afterwuili  iit 
•MtCMoii  to  patient!  recoouBcndcd  br  wUctibon  and  boKCtaan,  whd 
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have  not  hid  patients  in  the  house  during  the  last  year,  or  by  the  grea^ 
est  contributors. — ^Those  excluded  for  want  of  room,  are  considered  as 
in-patients,  and  received  on  the  first  Vacancy,  or  at  the  Mlowing  day  of 
admission ;  as  this  must  sometimes  happen,  patients  sent  from  a  distanei^ 
should  be  supplied  with  provision  lor  one  week's  lodging  and  maia- 
tenance. 


t«t  Patients  are  admitted  (on  proper  recommendations) at  the  weekly 
koard  every  Thursday,  before  twelve  at  noon :  and  at  no  other  tinie» 
except  on  sudden  accidenu,  in  which  cases  they  are  received  without 
recommendation,  form,  or  delay. — ^And  pone  are  discharged  (except  for 
irregularity,  non-attendance,  at  their  own  request,  or  when  found  to  b% 
improper  objecb  of  the  charity)  until  they  have  received  their  eurcs,  or 
are  reported  by  their  physicians  or  surgeons  as  unlikely  to  receive  be* 
aeiit  by  remaining  longer* 

N,JS.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  uke  notice,  that  no  pa* 
titnt  can  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber  whoae  mb* 
Kription  for  the  present  year,  commencing  at  I«ady-day  last,  ii 
tnallypaid. 


Ta£  SND. 
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titUy.    liIcofTliaort. 
Norfolk. 

Clo«r 

Mill*.                     V 

ProvidcntiftL            ■ 

m 

Winier.    ( 

Flai,  or  tinned.                         ■ 

Beua.    Smsl)  Euej. 

Furie. 

■ 

-Tick. 

. MazigiW. 

Broom.    Common  yellow. 
Buck,  or  French  wKeat. 
fiuroet. 

Gpus. 

Meadow  follail.        M 

Purple  ditto.              m 

Cibbagt     Giblw"   true   drum- 

Float ditto.                 ^ 

head,  for  caitU 

Cre«ed  dogrtaiL            " 

Roilgll  COFkllOOI. 

Tall  oat-Rrass. 

YeUow  ditto. 

Meadow  ditto. 

Sweet  vcmal. 

Great  meadow. 

kohlrabL 

Common  ditto. 

Manh  ditto. 

^    .                 White  lumip  under 

Amiual  ditto. 

Common  ray.gra«. 

Pmcey  ditto. 

— .       ■■       Tall  purple  ditto. 

Improved  peretmia]  dft 

SiberUu   (..-irdj- 

Timothy. 

Yorkihirc. 

Cmol.    LnrgclWck  orange,  for 

cbmIc. 
],arEethickred,ditto. 

.  With  many  other  lortfc 

Hemp 

Runiao. 

tnBli.h. 

ChiaiTJ. 

[iGne>nickJe.    Fcrncb. 

Clover     Common  red. 

— Pficaniil.orcow-frasj. 

Lrttu 

e.     LartpiCoH. 

White  Duichf 

Lentl 

,    Small. 

Yellow,    irefffll,    non- 

-    i-argfc 

lueh.or  blwkpaifc 

Luccrncii 

Mangel  wurtel 
Maw-iecd. 

Medicago,  ▼arioul  torU. 
MlUct.    Red. 

White. 

Mustard.    Browik 

Oatt.  Early  Essex. 
...—  Dutch  brew. 
^-.  Tartarian. 
.....  Poland. 
»«-.  Poutoe. 
..— .  Flanderr* 
..— .  Caspian. 
BUck. 

Parsley.    Plain. 

Parsnip.    Large  thick. 

Pea.     Marlborough  grey. 

..— .    Large  grey  rounaval. 

«..—    Early  white. 

«...    White  boiling, 

....    Pearl. 

w—    Blue  Prussian. 

....—    Maple. 

Potatoes.    Ox-noble. 

I  jitc  champion. 

Large  red. 

Nicholson  seedling. 

Bomb-shelL 

Rib-grass.    Lambs-tongue,  or 

-  Upriglit  plantain. 

Rape,  or  coleseed. 
Kyc. 

Sainfoin. 
SarideUa. 

Tares.    Sprifig. 

Winter. 

White. 

Perennial. 
TrcfoiL    Birdsfoot. 
_  Common,varioui  sorts. 

Turnip.   Early  stone. 

White  Norfolk, 
Norfolk  bt  IL 
Stubble 
Green  top. 


Turnip/    Red-top» 

Large  ycUom 

Globe. 

White  tankard. 

Green  ditto. 

Red-top  ditto. 

LMTgt  Dutch. 

True  yellow  Swedishi 

or  niu  bara. 
White  SwediUi. 

Vetch.  Kidney. 

....-  Chickling. 
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